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INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  EDITION. 


Man^s  first  home  was  a  garden,  a  glorious 
garden  where  the  Lord  Himself  condescended 
to  walk.  But  Adam  fell  and  was  driven  out 
of  Eden.  Instead  of  dressing  and  keeping 
the  garden,  he  had  to  till  the  ground,  which 
brought  forth  thorns  and  thistles. 

Yet  still,  even  in  this  *  present  evil  world,' 
there  is  much  which  may  remind  us  of  a 
garden.  In  spite  of  the  weeds,  we  see  lovely 
flowers ;  in  spite  of  all  the  sin,  we  see  great 
beauty  and  constant  variety ;  and  as  in  a 
garden,  some  trees  flourish  while  others 
decay,  and  even  the  same  trees,  which  at 
one  time  burst  into  leaf  and  bloom,  at 
another  time  look  bare  and  drear,  just  80  \b 
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it  in  OUT  world,   which  is  full   of  changes, 
one  following  another. 

Many  great  changes  and  many  important 
events  have  taken  place  since  Far  Off  was 
first  written.  The  dear  writer  felt  this  her- 
self. Her  great  oak  table  groaned  under 
piles  of  books,  which  she  wanted  to  study 
and  to  digest,  and  which  yet  remained 
untouched,  for  strength  failed  her  to  do  as 
she  desired.  Formerly,  with  elastic  step, 
she  loved  to  climb  the  neighbouring  hills, 
where  she  could  enjoy  the  sweet  sea  breezes ; 
but  later  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  dragged 
her  weary  feet  round  her  own  cottage  garden. 
She  still  liked  to  see  her  flowers  ;  but  she  did 
not  appear  to  notice  how  the  borders  were 
invaded  by  overgrown  shrubs.  At  last  she 
could  no  longer  mount  even  the  few  steps 
leading  to  her  favourite  nook,  with  its  distant 
prospect  of  sea  and  sail.  She  could  no  longer 
even  sit  in  her  familiar  bower,  and  hold  converse 
with  those  she  loved.  ^  My  next  journey  mil 
be  a  long  one^  she  often  said,  and  earnestly  she 
desired  to  set  out  upon  it.     Her  wish  has  been 
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granted.  She  departed  in  her  Bleep,  withont  a 
sigh ;  and  brain,  and  hand,  and  foot,  all  once 
80  active,  and  afterwards  all  so  weary,  are  now 
at  rest.  She  bequeathed  to  younger  hands  the 
task  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of  her  Qto* 
graphy.  Her  other  works  speak  of  Ood,  and 
of  His  words  and  works,  which  remain  without 
change,  like  the  everlasting  hills  ;  but  her 
geography  books  speak  of  man,  and  of  Hs 
works  and  place  in  this  dying  world,  which  is 
full  of  change. 

It  is  with  reverent  affection  that  her  nieces 
accept  her  last  bequest.  Brought  up,  upon  her 
knees,  and  taught  to  regard  her  as  a  second 
mother,  they  approach  her  writings  with 
respect,  and  venture  on  their  task  with  the 
grciitest  care.  Feeling  deeply  their  own  in- 
suflBciency,  they  have  invoked  the  assistance 
of  many  kind  and  able  friends,  personally 
acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  all 
the  countries  described. 

The  task  is  arduoas,  yet  it  is  a  labour  of 
love.  Nothing  has  lightened  it  so  much  as 
the  conviction    it  h&s  brought   that  all  tiio 
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mighty  events  and  recent  clianges  of  modern 
times  are  opening  the  door  for  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  when  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad,  and 
the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rosa  (Isa.  xxxv.  1.) 

L.  C.  M. 


Tbowbbidge  Rbctobt, 
July  14, 1879. 
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PKEFACE  TO  FEEtST  EDITION. 


This  Utde  work  pleads  for  the  notioe  of  jMurente 
sod  teachers  on  the  same  ground  as  its  prede- 
cessor, '  Near  HomeJ 

Its  plea  is  not  completeness,  nor  comprehen- 
riveness,  nor  depth  of  research,  nor  splendour  of 
description  ;  but  the  very  reverse, — its  simple, 
superficial,  desultory  character,  as  better  adapted 
to  the  volatile  beings  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

Too  long  have  their  immortal  minds  been 
captivated  by  the  adventures  and  achievements 
of  knights  and  princesses,  of  fairies  and  magi- 
cians ;  it  is  time  to  excite  their  interest  in  real 
persons,  and  real  events.  In  childhood  that 
taste  is  formed  which  leads  the  youth  to  delight 
in  novels  and  romances;  a  taste  which  has 
become  so  general,  that  every  town  has  its 
circulating  library,  and  every  shelf  in  that 
library — its  works  of  fiction. 

While  these  fascinating  inventions  are  in 
course  of  perusal,  many  a  Bible  is  unopened| 
or^  if  opened,  baatUy  skimmed ;  many  a  seat 
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in  church  is  unoccupied,  or,  if  occupied,  the 
service  and  the  sermon  disregarded — so  intense 
is  the  sympathy  of  the  novel  reader  with  his 
hero,  or  his  heroine. 

And  what  is  the  effect  of  the  perusal? 
Many  a  young  mind,  inflated  with  a  desire 
for  admiration  and  adventure,  grows  tired  of 
home,  impatient  of  restraint,  indifferent  to 
simple  pleasures,  and  averse  from  sacred  in- 
structions. How  important,  therefore,  early 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  a  taste  for  fiction, 
by  cherishing  a  taste  for  facts  ! 

But  this  is  not  the  only  aim  of  the  present 
work ;  it  seeks  also  to  excite  an  interest  in  those 
facts  which  ought  most  to  interest  immortal 
beings — facts  relative  to  souls,  and  their  eternal 
happiness — to  God,  and  His  infinite  glory. 

These  are  the  facts  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  We  know 
not  whether  the  birth  of  princes,  and  the 
coronations  of  monarchs,  are  noticed  by  the 
angelic  hosts;  but  we  do  know  that  the 
repentance  of  a  sinner,  be  he  Hindu  or 
Hottentot,  is  celebrated  by  their  melodious 
voices  in  rapturous  symphonies. 

Therefore  ^  Far  Off^  desires  to  interest  its 
little  readers  in  the  labours  of  missionaries, — 
men  despised  and  maligned  by  the  world,  but 
honoured  and  beloved  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
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world.  An  account  of  the  scenery  and  natives 
of  yarions  countries  is  calculated  to  prepare  the 
young  mind  for  reading  with  intelligence  those 
little  Missionary  Magazines,  which  appear  every 
month,  written  in  so  attractive  a  style,  and 
adorned  with  such  beautiful  illustrationa* 
Parents  have  no  longer  reason  to  complain  of 
the  di£Bculty  of  finding  sacred  entertainment 
for  their  children  on  Sunday,  for  these  pleasing 
messengers, — if  carefully  dealt  out,— one  or 
two  on  each  Sabbath,  would  afford  a  never- 
failing  supply. 

To  form  great  and  good  characters,  the 
mind  must  be  trained  to  delight  in  truth, — 
not  in  comic  rhymes,  in  sentimental  tales,  and 
sceptical  poetry.  The  truths  revealed  in  God's 
Holy  Word  should  constitute  the  firm  basis  of 
education ;  add  the  works  of  Creation  and  Pro- 
vidence— the  superstructure,  while  the  Divine 
blessing  can  alone  rear  and  cement  the  edifice. 

Parents,  train  up  your  children  to  serve 
God,  and  to  enjoy  His  presence  for  ever ;  and 
if  there  be  amongst  them — an  extraordinary 
child,  train  him  up  with  extraordinary  care, 

*  The  titles  of  some  of  the  principal  are, — 
Church  Mitfionary  Juvenile  Instructor. 
At  Home  and  Abroad, 
Church  MiBsionary  Gleaner.   \ 
Illustrated  Missionary  News,  >  Szzitable  also  for  advdta. 
hjr  Giattan  Oainneaa,        ) 
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lest  instead  of  doing  extraordinary  good^  he 
should  do  extraordinary  evil^  and  be  plunged 
into  extraordinary  misery. 

Train  up — the  child  of  imagination — not  to 
dazzle,  like  Byron,  but  to  enlighten,  like 
Cowper: 

the  child  of  wit — not  to  create  profane 
mirthy  like  Voltaire,  but  to  promote  holy 
joy,  like  Bunyan : 

the  child  of  reflection — not  to  weave  danger- 
ous sophistries,  like  Hume,  but  to  wield 
powerful  arguments,  like  Chalmers : 

the  child  of  sagacity — not  to  gain  advantages 
for  himself,  like  Cromwell,  but  for  his 
country,  like  Washington : 

the  child  of  eloquence — not  to  astonish  the 
multitude,  like  Sheridan,  but  to  plead  for 
the  miserable,  like  Wilberf  orce : 

the  child  of  ardour — not  to  be  the  herald  of 
delusions,  like  Swedenborg,  but  to  be  the 
champion  of  truth,  like  Luther : 

the  child  of  enterprise — not  to  devastate  a 
Continent,  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
but  to  scatter  blessings  over  an  ocean, 
like  the  missionary  Williams: — 

and  if  the  child  be  a  prince, — train  him  up 
not  to  reign  in  pomp  and  pride,  like  the 
fourteenth  Louis,  but  to  rule  in  the  fear 
o5  Qod^  like  our  own  great  Alfred. 
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In  the  picture  of  Esther,  page  9,  may  be 
seen  an  English  lady  who  went  to  live  upon 
Mount  Sion,  to  teach  little  Jewesses  and  little 
Mohammedans  to  know  the  Saviour.  That 
lady  has  led  three  of  her  young  scholars  to 
a  plain  just  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
and  while  two  of  them  are  playing  together, 
she  is  listening  to  little  Esther,  a  Jewess  of 
eight  years  old.  The  child  is  fond  of  sitting 
by  her  friend,  and  of  hearing  about  the  Son 
of  David.     She  has  just  been  singing, — 

*  Glory,  honour,  praise,  and  power, 
Be  nnto  the  Lamb  for  ever : 
Jeans  Christ  is  onr  Redeemer, 
Hallelnjah,  praise  the  Lord ;' 

and  now  she  is  saying,  *0h,  ma'am,  that's 
sweet!  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Redeemer!  our 
Redeemer!  No  man  can  redeem  his  brother, 
no  money y — nothing, — but  only  the  precious 
Blood  of  Christ!' 
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Blood  of  Christ!' 
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Would  it  not  be  the  land  where  JesoB liyedP 
He  was  the  Son  of  God:  He  loved  na  and 
died  for  us. 

What  is  the  land  called  where  He  lived  P 
Canaan  was  once  its  name :  but  now  Paleetine, 
or  the  Holy  Land. 

Who  lives  there  now  P 

Alas !  alas  I  The  Jews  who  once  lived  there 
are  cast  out  of  it.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
Jews  there  still ;  but  they  are  only  strangers 
and  foreigners.  The  Turks  are  the  lords  over 
the  land.  You  know  the  Turks  believe  in 
Mahomet,  or  Mohammed. 

What  place  in  the  Holy  Land  do  you  wish 
most  to  visit  P 

Some  children  will  reply,  Bethlehem,  because 
Jesus  was  bom  there ;  another  will  answer, 
Nazareth,  because  Jesus  was  brought  up  there ; 
and  another  will  say  Jerusalem,  because  He 
died  there. 

I  will  take  you  first  to  Bethlehem. 


BETHLEHEM. 


A  good  minister  visited  this  place,  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  servants,  and  camels,  and 
asses. 

It  used  not  to  be  easy  to  travel  in  Palestine, 
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for  wheels  were  never  seen  there,  becaase  the 
paths  were  too  steep,  and  rough,  and  narrow 
for  carriages ;  but  now  three  roads  have  been 
made  for  carriages. 

Bethlehem  is  on  a  steep  hill,  and  a  white 
road  of  chalk  leads  up  to  the  gate.  The  tra- 
veller found  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty. 
He  lodged  in  a  convent  kept  by  Spanish 
monks.  He  was  shown  into  a  large  room 
with  carpets  and  cushions  on  the  floor.  Th^re 
he  was  to  sleep.  He  was  led  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  house  to  see  the  prospect.  He  looked, 
and  beheld  the  fields  below  where  the  shep- 
herds once  watched  their  flocks  by  night :  and 
far  off  he  saw  the  rocky  mountains  where 
David  once  hid  himself  from  Saul. 

But  the  monks  soon  showed  him  a  more 
curious  sight.  They  have  a  church  which 
they  believe  was  built  by  Helena,  a  Christian 
lady  of  Britain.  They  took  him  into  this 
church,  and  then  down  some  narrow  stone 
steps  into  a  round  room  beneath.  *  Here,' 
said  they,  *  Jesus  was  bom.'  The  floor  was  of 
white  marble,  and  silver  lamps  were  burning 
in  it.  In  one  comer,  close  to  the  wall,  was  a 
marble  trough,  lined  with  blue  satin.  *  There,' 
said  the  monks,  *  is  the  manger  where  Jesus 
was  laid.'  *  Ah ! '  thought  the  traveller,  '  it 
was  not  in  such  a  manger  that  my  Saviour 
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rested  his  infant  head:  but  in  a  far  meaner 
place.' 

These  monks  have  an  image  of  a  baby, 
which  they  call  Jesus.  On  Christmas-day  they 
dress  it  in  swaddling-clothes  and  lay  it  in  the 
manger,  and  then  fall  down  and  worship  it. 
Instead  of  having  family  prayers,  most  of  the 
people  of  Bethlehem  go  to  this  church  and  kiss 
the  stones  of  the  manger  before  they  begin 
their  day's  work. 

The  next  day,  as  the  traveller  was  ready  to 
mount  his  camel,  the  people  of  Bethlehem 
came  with  little  articles  which  they  had  made. 
But  he  would  not  buy  them,  because  they 
were  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  holy 
child,  and  little  white  crosses  of  mother-o' -pearl. 
They  were  very  pretty :  but  they  were  idols^ 
and  God  hates  idols.  Some  of  these  crosses  are 
made  by  the  girls  of  Bethlehem.  These  girls 
wear  long  white  veils  and  brilliant  dresses, 
made,  like  Joseph's  coat,  of  many  colours. 


JERUSALEM. 

Here  our  Lord  was  crucified. 
Is  there  any  child  who  does  not  wish  to  hear 
about  itP 

The  children  of  Jerusalem  once  loved  the 
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Lord,  and  sang  Hia  praises  in  the  temple.  Their 
young  voices  pleased  their  Savioiir,  though  not 
half  so  sweet  as  angels'  soBg& 


Which  is  the  place  where  the  temple  stood  P 
It  is  the  Mount  Moriah.    There  is  a  eplendid 
building  now  on  that  Mount. 

Is  it  the  temple  ?  Oh,  no,  that  was  burned 
many  hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  is  the  Mosque 
of  Omar ;  it  is  the  most  magnificent  mosque 
in  all  the  world.  How  sad  to  think  that 
Mohammedans  should  worship  now  in  the  Tery 
Bpot  where  once  the  Son  of  God  taught  the 
people.  No  Jew,  no  ChriBtian,  may  go  into 
that  mosque  without  getting  leave  and  with- 
out paying  money. 


6  JERUSALEM. 

EreiT  Friday  eyening  a  yery  touching  scene 
takes  place  near  this  mosque.  ,  There  are  some 
large  old  stones  there,  and  the  Jews  say  they 
are  part  of  their  old  temple  wall :  so  they  come 
at  the  beginning  of  their  Sabbath  (which  is  on 
Friday  evening)  and  sit  in  a  row  opposite  the 
stones.  There  they  read  their  Hebrew  Old 
Testaments,  then  kneel  low  in  the  dust,  and 
repeat  their  prayers  with  their  mouths  close 
to  the  old  stones :  because  they  think  t^t  all 
prayers  whispered  between  the  ci*acks  and 
crevices  of  these  stones  will  be  heard  by  God. 
Some  Jewesses  come,  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  long  white  veils,  and  they  gently  moan 
and  softly  sigh  over  Jerusalem  in  ruins. 

What  Jesus  said  has  come  to  pass,  '  Behold, 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.*  The 
thought  of  this  sad  day  made  Jesus  weep, 
and  now  the  sight  of  it  makes  the  Jews 
weep. 

But  there  is  a  place  still  dearer  to  our  hearts 
than  Mount  Moriah.  It  is  Calvary.  There  is 
a  church  on  Calvarj^ :  but  such  a  church !  a 
church  full  of  images  and  crosses.  Roman 
Catholics  worship  there — and  Greeks  too  :  and 
they  often  fight  in  it,  for  they  hate  one  another, 
and  have  fierce  quarrels.  The  Church  is  called 
'The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'  It  ia 
pretended  that  Christ's  tomb  or  sepidchre  is  in 
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it  Does  it  not  aeem  very  sad  tlut  the  Turks 
btve  to  keep  tlie  k^a  ti  tite  Chnroh,  to 
pnnnt  the  Christiaiu  horn  qtumlling  About 

When  they  antw,  what  do  they  see  f 


Church  0/  (A<  Holy  SrpaUhre. 

In  one  comer  a  stone  seat  'There,'  say 
the  monks,  '  Jesus  sat  when  He  was  crowned 
with  thorns.'  In  another  part  there  ie  a  stone 
pillar.  'There,'  say  the  monks,  'He  was 
scourged.'  There  is  a  high  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  church  with  stairs  leading  up  to  it. 
When  yon  stand  there  the  monks  say,  '  This  is 
the  top  of  Calvary,  where  the  cross  stood.'  But 
we  know  that  the  monks  do  not  speak  the 
trathffor  thsSoaauiB  degtroyedJeTUB^eta.  BOOH 
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after  Christ's  cmcifixion,  and  no  one  knows  the 
Terr  ]dace  whoe  Qa  suffered. 

On  CKwdFridaj  night  the  dmieh  is  crowded 
by  thousands  of  people,  all  pushing  one  an- 
other, and  wtmlnug  a  noise,  whilst  Turkish 
soldiers  try  and  keep  order.  What  is  the 
cause  of  all  this?  It  is  because  the  monks 
then  carry  all  round  the  church  an  image  of 
the  Saviour  as  large  as  life,  and  they  &sten  it 
upon  a  cross,  and  take  it  down  again,  and  put 
it  in  the  sepulchre.  They  take  it  out  again 
on  Easter  Sunday.  How  foolish  and  how 
wrong  are  these  customs  !  It  was  not  in  this 
way  the  Apostles  showed  their  love  to  Christ, 
but  by  preaching  His  word. 

Mount  Zion  is  the  place  where  David  brought 
the  ark  with  songs  and  music.  On  that  Mount 
there  is  a  church  where  the  Grospel  is  preached 
and  prayers  are  offered  up  in  Hebrew  (the  Jews' 
language).  The  minister  is  called  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  He  is  a  Protestant.  A  few  Jews 
come  to  the  church  at  Mount  Zion,  and  some 
have  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  school  there  where  a 
Christian  lady  taught  little  Jews  and  Jewesses 
about  Christ.  In  the  evening,  after  school,  she 
took  them  out  to  play  on  the  green  grass  near 
the  city.  A  little  Jewess  once  much  pleased 
this  kind  teacher,  as  she  was  sitting  on  a  stone 
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looking  at  the  children  playing.  Little  Esther 
repeated  the  verse, — 

Glory,  honour,  praise,  and  power, 
Be  onto  the  Lamb  for  ever ; 
JesQB  Christ  is  cfiai  Bedeemer. 

Hallelajah,  praise  the  Lord ! 

And  then  she  said  very  earnestly,  '  Oh,  ma'am, 
how  sweet  to  think  that  Jesus  is  our  Redeemer ! 
'No  man  can  redeem  his  brother :  no  money — 
no  money  can  do  it — only  the  precious  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ/  Little  Esther  seemed  as  if 
she  loved  Jesus,  as  those  children  did  who 
sang  His  praises  in  the  temple  so  many  years 
ago. 

But  there  is  another  place — very  sad  but 
very  sweet — ^where  you  must  come.  Go  down 
that  valley — in  winter  you  will  sometimes 
have  to  cross  a  small  stream — (there  is  a  nar- 
row bridge).  See  those  low  stone  walls — enter : 
it  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Eight  aged 
olive-trees  are  still  standing  there ;  but  Jesus 
comes  there  no  more  with  His  beloved  dis- 
ciples. What  a  night  was  that  when  He 
wept  and  prayed--— when  the  angel  comforted 
Him — and  Judas  betrayed  Him  ! 

The  mountain  just  above  Gethsemane  is  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Beautiful  olive-trees  are 
growing  there  still.  There  is  a  winding  path 
leading  to  the  top.   The  Saviour  trod  upon  that 
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Mouat  joit  before  He  was  caoglit  op  into 
heaven,  Hig  feet  shall  stand  there  again,  and 
every  eye  shall  see  the  Saviour  in  His  glory. 
But  will  every  eye  be  glad  to  see  Himf 

Oh  no ;  there  will  be  bitter  t«arg  then  flowing 
from  many  eyes  1 


And  what  kind  of  a  city  is  Jerusalem  ? 

It  is  a  sad  end  silent  city.  The  houses  are 
dark  and  dirty,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
pavement  rough.  There  are  a  great  many 
very  old  Jews  there.  Jews  come  from  all 
countries  when  they  are  old  to  Jerusalem,  that 
they  may  die  and  be  buried  there.  Their 
reason  is  that  they  think  that  all  Jews  wbo 
are  buried  in  their  burial-ground  at  Jerusalem 
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will  be  nuBed  first  at  the  last  day,  and  will  be 
happy  for  ever.  Moet  of  the  old  Jews  are 
▼ery  poor :  though  money  is  sent  to  them  every 
year  from  the  Jews  in  Europe. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  sick  Jews  in 
Jerusalem,  because  of  their  bad  unhealthy 
habits,  and  because  of  the  horrible  smells  near 
their  houses.  They  are  beginning  to  improve, 
and  are  now  building  some  new  houses  outside 
the  town.  Gt)od  English  Christians  have  sent 
a  doctor  to  Jerusalem  to  cure  the  poor  sick 
people.  One  little  girl  of  eleven  years  old 
came  among  the  rest — all  in  rags  and  with 
bare  feet:  she  was  an  orphan,  and  she  lived 
with  a  Jewish  washerwoman.  The  doctor  went 
to  see  the  child  in  her  home.  Where  was  it  P 
It  was  near  the  mosque,  and  the  way  to  it  was 
down  a  narrow,  dark  passage,  leading  to  a 
small  close  yard.  The  old  woman  lived  in  one 
room  with  her  grandchildren  and  the  orphan : 
there  was  a  divan  at  each  end — that  is,  the 
floor  was  raised  for  people  to  sleep  on.  The 
orphan  was  not  allowed  to  sleep  on  the  divans, 
but  she  had  a  heap  of  rags  for  her  bed  in 
another  part.  The  child's  eyes  glistened  with 
delight  at  the  sight  of  her  kind  friend  the 
doctor.  He  asked  her  whether  she  went  to 
school.  This  question  made  the  whole  family 
laugh :  for  no  one  in  Jerusalem  used  then  to 
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teacli  girls  to  read  except  the  kind  CliriBtisn 
lady  I  told  you  of.  Now  many  follow  her  good 
example. 


TEE  DEAD  BEA. 


The  most  gloomy  and  horrible  place  in  the 
Holy  Land  is  the  Dead  Sea.  In  that  place 
there  once  stood  four  wicked  cities,  and  God 
destroyed  them  with  fire  and  brimstone. 

You  have  heard  of  Sodom  and  G-omorrab. 

A  clergyman  who  went  to  visit  the  Dead  Sea 
rode  on  horseback,  and  was  accompanied  by  men 
to  guard  him  on  the  way,  as  there  are  robbers 
hidden  among  the  rocks.  He  took  some  of  the 
water  of  theDeadSea  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might 
taste  it,  and  he  found  it  salt  and  bitter ;  but  be 
would  not  swallow  it,  nor  would  be  bathe  in  it. 

He  went  next  to  look  at  the  river  Jordan. 


The  Riper  Jordan,  not  far  from  the  Lake  of  QennetaTtth.* 
from  The  Land  and  the  Book. 
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How  different  a  place  from  the  dreaiy,  desolate 
Dead  Sea !  Beautiful  trees  grow  on  the  banks, 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches  dip  into  the  stream. 
The  minister  chose  a  part  quite  covered  with 
branches  and  bathed  there,  and  as  the  waters 
went  over  his  head  he  thought,  '  My  Saviour 
was  baptized  in  this  river.'  But  he  did  not 
think  (as  many  pilgrims  do  who  come  here 
every  year)  that  his  sins  were  washed  away  by 
the  water :  no,  he  well  knew  that  Christ's  blood 
alone  cleanses  from  sin.  There  is  a  place  where 
the  Roman  Catholics  bathe,  and  another  where 
the  Greeks  bathe  every  year :  they  would  not 
on  any  account  bathe  in  the  same  part,  because 
they  disagree  so  much. 

After  drinking  some  of  the  sweet  soft  water 
of  Jordan,  the  minister  travelled  from  Jericho 
to  Jerusalem.  He  went  the  very  same  way 
that  the  good  Samaritan  travelled,  who  once 
found  a  poor  Jew  lying  half  killed  by  thieves. 
Even  to  this  day  thieves  often  attack  travellers 
in  these  parts;  because  the  way  is  so  lonely, 
and  so  rugged,  and  so  full  of  places  where 
thieves  can  hide  themselves. 

A  horse  must  be  a  very  good  climber  to  carry 
a  traveller  along  the  steep,  rough,  and  narrow 
paths ;  and  a  traveller  must  be  a  bold  man  to 
venture  to  go  to  the  edge  of  the  precipices,  and 
near  the  robbers'  caves. 
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In  the  midst  of  Palestine  is  the  well  where 
the  Lord  spoke  so  kindly  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  In  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  valley 
there  is  a  heap  of  rough  stones :  imdemeath  is 
the  well  But  it  is  not  easy  to  drink  water  out 
of  this  well.  For  the  stone  on  the  top  is  so 
heavy,  that  it  requires  many  people  to  remove  it; 
and  then  the  well  is  deep,  and  a  very  long  rope 
is  necessary  to  reach  the  water.  The  clergyman 
(of  whom  I  have  spoken  so  often)  had  nothing 
to  draw  with ;  therefore,  even  if  he  could  have 
removed  the  stone,  he  could  not  have  drunk  of 
the  water.  The  water  must  be  very  cool  and 
refreshing,  because  it  lies  so  far  away  from  the 
heat.  That  was  the  reason  the  Samaritan 
woman  came  so  far  to  draw  it :  for  there  were 
other  streams  nearer  the  city,  but  there  was  no 
water  like  the  water  of  Jacob's  well. 

The  city  where  that  woman  lived  was  called 
Sychar.  It  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  still  full 
of  people.  You  remember  that  the  men  of  that 
city  listened  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  it  has  not  been  destroyed. 
The  coimtry  around  is  the  most  fruitful  in  all 
Oanaan ;  there  are  such  gardens  of  melons  and 
cucumbers,  and  such  groves  of  mulberry-trees. 
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How  different  from  Sychar  is  Capemaom! 
That  was  the  city  where  Jesus  liyed  for  a  long 
while,  where  He  preached  and  did  miracles. 
It  was  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Oenne- 
saretL  The  traveller  inquired  of  the  people 
near  the  lake,  where  Capernaum  once  stood; 
but  no  one  knew  of  such  a  place :  it  is  utterly 
destroyed.  Jesus  once  said,  '  Woe  unto  Caper- 
naum.'    Why  ?    Because  it  repented  not. 

The  lake  of  Gennesareth  looked  smooth  as 
glass  when  the  traveller  saw  it ;  but  he  heard 
that  dreadful  storms  sometimes  ruffled  those 
smooth  waters.  It  was  a  sweet  and  lovely 
spot ;  not  gloomy  and  horrible,  like  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  shepherds  were  there  leading  their 
flocks  among  the  green  hills,  where  once  the 
multitude  sat  down  while  Jesus  fed  them. 

Not  very  far  off  is  the  city  where  Jesus  lived 
when  He  was  a  boy. 

Nazareth. — ^AU  aroimd  are  rugged,  rocky 
hills.  In  old  times  it  was  considered  a  wicked 
city  ;  perhaps  it  got  this  bad  name  from  wicked 
people  coming  here  to  hide  themselves :  and  it 
seems  just  fit  for  a  hiding-place.  From  the 
top  of  one  of  the  high  crags  the  Nazarenes 
once  attempted  to  burl  the  blessed  Saviour. 
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There  is  a  Eoman  Catholic  convent  there, 
where  the  minister  lodged.  He  was  much  dis- 
turbed all  day  by  the  noise  in  the  town ;  not 
the  noise  of  carts  and  waggons,  for  there  are 
none  in  Canaan,  but  of  screaming  children, 
braying  asses,  and  grunting  camels.  One  of 
his  servants  came  to  him  complaining  that  he 
had  lost  his  piirse  with  all  his  wages.  He  had 
left  it  in  his  cell,  and  when  he  came  back  it 
was  gone.  Who  could  have  taken  it  P  It  was 
clear  one  of  the  servants  of  the  convent  must 
have  stolen  it,  for  one  of  them  had  the  key  of 
the  room.  The  travellers  went  to  the  judge  of 
the  town  to  complain ;  but  the  judge,  who  was 
a  Turk,  was  asleep,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
awake  him.  In  the  evening,  when  he  did 
awake,  he  would  not  see  justice  done,  because 
he  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  servants 
at  the  convent,  as  they  were  Christians.  Na- 
zareth, you  see,  is  still  a  wicked  city,  where 
robbery  is  committed  and  not  punished. 

The  poor  girls  of  Nazareth  learn  foolish, 
wicked  songs  from  their  mothers,  which  they 
sometimes  sing  in  the  streets  and  at  weddings. 
All  their  idea  of  religion  is  going  to  church  at 
Easter  very  handsomely  dressed  and  kissing 
the  pictures  and  the  priests'  hands. 

There  is  much  to  make  the  traveller  sad  as 
he  wanders  about  the  Holy  Land. 
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That  land  was  once  fruitfaly  bnt  now  it  is 
barren.  It  is  not  sorprising  that  no  one  plants 
and  sows  in  the  fields,  because  the  Turks  would 
take  away  the  harvest.    / 

Once  it  was  a  peaceful  land,  but  now  there 
are  so  many  enemies  that  every  man  carries  a 
gun  to  defend  himself. 

Once  it  was  a  holy  land,  but  now  Mohammed 
is  honoured,  and  not  the  God  of  Israel. 

When  shall  it  again  be  fruitful,  and  peace- 
ful, and  holyP  When  the  Jews  shall  repent 
of  their  sins  and  turn  to  the  Lord.  Then,  says 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxvi  35),  'They  shall 
say.  This  land  that  was  desolate  is  become 
like  the  garden  of  Eden.' 

Every  year  many  Jews  return  to  Palestine. 
They  have  now  building  societies  that  they 
may  settle  there  in  their  own  houses.* 

*  Taken  chiefly  from  A  Pcutor's  Memorial,  by  the  Ber. 
George  Fisk ;  a  work  of  the  deepest  interest,  abounding  in 
rich  descriptions,  striking  narratives,  and  tonching  reflec- 
tions. 

Bevised  by  Mr.  Naser  Odeh  of  Syria. 
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SYRIA. 

Those  who  loye  the*  Holy  Land  will  like  to 
hear  about  Syria  also :  for  Abraham  liyed  there 
before  he  came  into  Canaan.  Therefore  the 
Israelites  were  taught  to  say,  when  they  offered 
a  basket  of  fruit  to  God,  ^A  Syrian  was  my 
father.'  It  was  a  heathen  land  in  old  times ; 
and  it  is  now  a  Mohammedan  land ;  though 
there  are  a  few  Christians  there,  but  very 
ignorant  Christians,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
Bible. 

Syria  is  a  beautiful  land,  and  famous  for  its 
grand  mountains,  called  Lebanon.  The  same 
clergyman  who  travelled  through  the  Holy 
Land  went  to  Lebanon  also.  He  had  to 
climb  up  Tery  steep  places  on  horseback,  and 
slide  down  some,  as  slanting  as  the  roof  of  a 
house.  But  the  Syrian  horses  are  very  sure- 
footed. It  is  the  custom  for  the  colts  from  a 
month  old  to  follow  their  mothers;  and  so 
when  a  rider  mounts  the  back  of  the  colt's 
mother,  th^  young  creature  foUows,  and  it 
learns  to  scramble  up  steep  places,  and  to  slide 
down :  even  through  the  towns  the  colt  trots 
after  its  mother,  and  soon  becomes  accustomed 
to  all  kinds  of  sights  and  sounds:  so  that 
Syrian  horses  neither  shy  nor  stumble. 
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The  lavreller  vas  much  snrpriBed  at  the 
Akk  of  the  women  of  Lebanon :  for  on  their 
1i«&d£  they  wear  silver  honu  sticking  out  from 
under  thetr  veils,  the  strangest  head-dress  that 
can  be  imagined. 


Read-dreti  of  Drtui 


There  are  sweet  flowers  growing  on  the  sides 
of  Lebanon ;  but  at  the  top  there  are  ice  and 

The  traveller  ate  some  ice,  and  gave  some  to 
the  horses ;  and  the  poor  beasts  devoured  it 
eagerly,  and  seemed  quite  refreshed  by  their 
cold  meal. 

The  snow  of  Lebanon  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  very  pure  and  refreshing.  'Will  a 
man  leave  the  enow  of  Lebanon  which  cometll 
from  the  rock  oi  the  Sold?' — 3et.  iviii.  14. 
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In  LebftnoiL  there  are.  some  people  called 
Brazes,  Trho  believe  in  s  prophet  of  their  own 
aB  well  OB  Mohammed. 

The  traveller  earnestly  desired  to  behold  the 
cedars  of  Lelsanon :    for  a  great   deal  ia  said 


Ctdar*  or  Lebanon. 


about  them  in  the  Bible ;  indeed  the  t^aple  of 
Solomon  was  built  of  those  cedars.  It  was  not 
easy  to  get  close  to  them ;  for  there  were  craggy 
rocks  all  roimdt  but  at  last  the  traveller 
reached  them,  and  etood  beneath  their  shade. 
There  were  twelve  very  large  old  trees,  and 
their  boughs  met  at  the  top,  and  kept  off  the 
heat  of  the  Bun.    These  trees  might  be  com- 
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pared  to  holy  men^  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
God :  for  this  is  Gt)d's  promise  to  his  servants^ 
— '  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  pahn- 
tree :  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon/— 
Fs.  xcii.  12. 


DAMASCUS. 


This  is  the  capital  of  Syria. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  city  in  the 
world.  Even  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  Da- 
mascus was  a  city;  for  his  servant  Eliezer 
came  from  it. 

But  Damascus  is  most  famous  on  accoimt  of 
a  great  event  which  once  happened  near  it.  A 
man  going  towards  that  city  suddenly  saw  in 
the  heavens  a  light  brighter  than  the  sun,  and 
heard  a  voice  from  on  high,  calling  him  by  his 
name.  Beautiful  as  the  city  was,  he  saw  not 
its  beauty  as  he  entered  it,  for  he  had  been 
struck  blind  by  the  great  light.  That  man 
was  the  great  apostle  Paul. 

Who  can  help  thinking  of  him  among  the 
gardens  of  fruit-trees  surrounding  Damascus  P 

The  damask  rose  is  one  oi  the  beauties  of 
Damascus.  There  is  one  spot  quite  covered 
with  this  lovely  red  rose. 

I  will  now  give  an  account  of  a  visit  a 
stranger  paid  to  a  rich  man  in  Damascus.    He 
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went  through  dull  and  narrow  streets,  with 
no  windows  looking  into  them.  He  stopped 
before  a  low  door,  and  was  shown  into  a  large 
court  behind  the  house.  There  was  a  fountain 
in  the  midst  of  the  court,  and  flower-pots  all 
round.  The  visitor  was  then  led  into  a  room 
with  a  marble  floor,  but  with  no  furniture  ex- 
cept scarlet  cushions.  To  refresh  him  after  his 
journey,  he  was  taken  to  the  bath.  There  a 
man  coyered  him  with  a  lather  of  soap  and 
water,  then  dashed  a  quantity  of  hot  water 
oyer  him,  and  then  rubbed  him  till  he  was 
quite  dry  and  warm. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  bath  two  servants 
brought  him  some  sherbet.  It  is  a  cooling 
drink,  made  of  lemon-juice  and  grape-juice 
mixed  with  water. 

The  master  of  the  house  received  the  stranger 
very  politely:  he  not  only  shook  hands  with 
him,  but  afterwards  he  kissed  his  own  hand,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  his  guest.  The  servants 
after  kissed  the  visitor's  hand. 

The  dinner  lasted  a  long  while,  for  only  one 
dish  was  brought  up  at  a  time.  Of  course  there 
were  no  ladies  at  t)ie  dinner,  for  in  Mohamme- 
dan coimtries  they  are  always  hidden.  There 
were  two  lads  there,  who  were  nephews  of 
the  master.  The  stranger  was  surprised  to 
observe  that  they  did  not  sit  down  to  dinner 


with  the  company;  but  that  they  stood  near 
their  uncle,  directing  the  serrants  what  to 
bring  him ;  and  now  and  then  pro^enting  a  cnp 
of  wine  to  him  or  hia  guests.  Bat  it  ie  the 
CQstoin  in  Syria  for  young  people  to  wait 
upon  their  elders;  however,  they  may  epeak 
to  thp  ppfppflpy  Ty1ii]fi  they  A2^  waitisif  qxica 


itiiBi  anbraidsnd  irith  ntrw,  md  bntM  of 
«nrioiu  woods,  as  well  as  red  and  yellow  slip- 
pers. The  Syrians  always  wear  yellow  slippen, 
and  when  they  walk  oat  they  pot  on  red 
dij^wra  over  the  yellow.  If  yon  want  to  boy 
«Dy  of  the  earioos  works  of  Danutacns,  yon 
must  go  to  the  bazaars  in  the  middle  of  the 
town ;  there  the  sellers  ait  as  in  die  market- 
plaoe,  and  display  their  goods. 

BcBooiJS. — ^It  naed  not  to  be  the  custom  in 
Syria  for  girls  to  learn  to  read.  Bnt  at  last  a 
good  Syrian,  named  Asaaad,  apeatei  a  echoed 
for  little  giria  as  well  as  for  boys. 

It  was  easy  to  get  the  little  boya  to  ctmie ; 
hit  llie  motliera  did  not  lika  to  send  their  little 
girla.  They  lattghed,  ana  said,  'Who  ever 
lieazd  of  a  girl  going  to  school?  Girls  need 
not  learn  to  read.*  The  first  g^l  who  attended 
Aand'a   adhotd  was   samed  .Angool,  vbieb. 
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means  'Angel/  Where  is  the  child  that 
deserves  such  a  name  P  Nowhere ;  for  '  there 
is  none  righteous;  no^  not  one/  Angoul  he- 
longed  not  to  Mohammedan  parents^  hut  to 
those  called  Christians ;  yet  the  Christians  in 
Syria  are  almost  as  ignorant  as  heathens. 

Angoul  had  been  taught  to  spin  silk;  for 
her  father  had  a  garden  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
a  quantity  of  sUk- worms.  She  was  of  so  much 
use  in  spinning,  that  her  mother  did  not  like 
to  spare  her:  but  the  little  maid  promised,  that 
if  she  might  go  to  school,  she  would  spin  faster 
than  ever  when  she  came  home.  How  happy 
she  was  when  she  obtained  leave  to  go !  See 
her  when  the  sxm  has  just  risen,  about  mx 
o'clock,  tripping  to  school.  She  is  twelve  years 
old.  Her  eyes  are  dark,  but  her  hair  is  light. 
Angoul  has  not  been  scorched  by  the  sun,  like 
many  SjTian  girls,  because  she  has  sat  in-doors 
at  her  wheel  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  She 
is  dressed  in  a  loose  red  gown,  and  scarlet  cap 
with  a  yellow  handkerchief  twisted  round  it  like 
a  turban. 

At  school  Angoul  is  very  attentive,  both 
while  she  is  reading  in  her  Testament,  and 
whae  she  is  writing  on  her  tin  slate  with  a 
reed  dipped  in  ink.  She  returns  home  at  noon 
through  the  burning  sun,  and  comes  to  school 
again  to  stay  till  five.    Then  it  is  cool  and 
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pleasant,  and  Angonl  spins  by  her  mother'a 
side  in  the  loyely  garden  of  fruit-trees  before 
the  house.  Has  she  not  learned  to  sing  many 
a  sweet  verse  about  the  garden  above  and  the 
heavenly  Husbandman?  As  she  watches  the 
budding  vine,  she  can  think  now  of  Him  who 
said,  '  I  am  the  true  vine/  As  she  sits  beneath 
the  olive-tree,  she  can  call  to  mind  the  words, 
'  I  am  like  a  green  olive-tree  in  the  house  of 
my  God-*  Angoul  is  growing  like  an  angel, 
if  she  takes  delight  in  meditating  on  the  word 
of  God.* 

In  1860  the  Christians  of  Syria  were  attacked 
by  the  Druzes  and  Mohammedans.  Thousands 
were  killed — children  of  seven  and  old  men 
of  seventy — and  the  poor  women  were  driven 
from  their  blood-stained,  burning  homes. 

An  English  lady,  Mrs.  Thompson,  heard  of 
this.  Once  she  lived  in  Syria  with  her  hus- 
band. XoW  she  was  herself  a  widow,  and  she 
longed  to  comfort  these  poor  Syrian  widows. 

People  told  her  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go 
to  Syria.  She  replied,  'I  am  not  afraid,  for 
God  is  my  strength.'  When  she  reached 
Syria,  people  told  her  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  talk  to  these  poor  women  about  Jesus.  She 
replied,   'I  am  not  afraid,  for  I   know  the 

*  Extracted  chiefly  trom  the  Bev.  George  Fisk's  Pastor^^ 
Memorial,  and  Einnear's  Travels, 


only  balm  for  a  broken  beart  is  the  love  of 
Jeens.' 

Soon  two  bnndred  women  came  to  ber  to  be 
taugbt.  They  were  so  miserable  and  ignorant, 
they  Baid  tbemselTes,  they  knew  no  more  than 
cotes.  But  when  they  listened  to  the  Bible 
they  exclaimed,  '  We  never  heard  Bach  words 
before !     Are  they  meant  for  tu  women .'' 


Hn.  Thompion'i  y<-i 

founded 

How  changed  these  poor  women  were  now ! 

They  became  bo  industriouB,  they  learned  to 
make  themselves  clothes,  to  wash  for  our  brave 
sailors,  and  even  to  mend  the  roads. 

When  Mrs.  Thompson  first  came  she  was 
grieved  to  see  them  tear  their  hair  for  sorrow 
-aa  they  thought  of  their  murdered  husbands 
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and  rdatioiu,  and  she  vaa  BtQl  more  grieved 
to  see  them  thirst  for  reyenge. 

One  day  a  lady  drew  from  her  bosom  hsr 
son's  cap  and  hia  loclu  of  hair,  all  stained  witb 
his  blood.  She  cried  for  vengeance  on  the 
duel  men  who  killed  him  before  her  ^es. 


Selttmie  Syongae,  a  Syrian  yirl  in  the  Training 
Imtitulion,  Btyrout,  aged  eleven. 

Another  day,  a  little  Druze  princess,  named 
Feridi,  came  to  Mrs.  Thompson.  She  knew 
Feridi'a  father  had  been  very  cruel  to  the 
Christiana,  but  she  led  her  by  the  hand  into 
the  infant  school,  and  aaked  the  children  to 
be  kind  to  her. 
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'No!'  they  all   cried.     *We  won't    love 

her;  we  liate  her!' 

I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  they  learned 
to  be  kind  to  Feridi.    They  did  more. 

They  gave  a  farthing  each  to  send  a  Christian 
teacher  to  the  Druzes. 

Are  you  surprised?  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing still  more  wonderful.  One  woman  said, 
'Send  nie  to  teach  them.  Once  I  wished  for 
revenge,  because  they  killed  my  brothers  on 
my  knees.  Now  I  want  to  be  like  Jesus  and 
to  forgive.' 

Ten  years  Mrs.  Thompson  laboured  in  Syria. 
Then  she  went  to  be  with  her  Saviour.  Her 
sisters  go  on  with  her  work.  Three  thousand 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  children  now  learn 
side  by  side  in  their  schools.  Four  hundred 
Mohammedan  women  come  regularly  to  read 
the  Bible.  They  are  so  fond  of  their  class  they 
do  not  even  mind  getting  wet.  Only  men  use 
umbrellas  in  Syria.  Many  of  these  women 
have  not  only  learned  to  read  the  Bible,  but 
have  left  off  using  bad  words,  and  delight  in 
singing  hymns,  such  as  '  Here  we  suffer  grief 
and  pain,'  and  '  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus.' 

Some  kind  people  sent  a  box  of  Christmas 
rewards  to  the  Syrian  children.  What  they 
liked  best  of  all  were  the  dolls.  Their  bright 
eyes  sparkled  with  joy  as  they  kissed  them,  yet 
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some  filled  with  tears,  for  there  were  not  dolls 
enough  for  all  of  them ;  eyen  the  boys  longed 
for  them,  instead  of  their  slates  and  balls.  One 
little  Jewess  had  no  dolL  WhyP  Of  her  own 
accord  she  gave  hers  to  a  Mahommedan  school- 
fellow, who  had  set  her  heart  upon  having  one. 
Is  she  not  an  example  to  English  children  P* 


ARABIA. 

This  is  the  land  in  which  the  Israelites 
wandered  for  forty  years.  You  haye  heard 
what  a  dry,  dreary,  desert  place  the  wilderness 
was.  There  is  still  a  wilderness  in  Arabia, 
and  there  are  still  wanderers  in  it ;  not 
Israelites,  but  Arabs.  The  men  liye  in  tents, 
and  go  from  place  to  place  with  their  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  But  there  are 
other  Arabs  who  liye  in  towns  as  we  do. 

Do  you  know  who  is  the  father  of  the 
Arabs? 

The  same  man  who  is  the  father  of  the  Jews. 

What !  was  Abraham  their  father  P 

*  Beyised  by  Bfn.  Thompflon*s  Bister,  Mn.  Smith.  See 
Dawfhten  of  Syria  and  the  Report  of  the  British  Syrian, 
SchooU. 
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Yes,  he  was. 

Do  you  remember  Abraliam's  ungodly  son, 
Ifihmael  P 

He  was  cast  out  of  his  father's  house  for 
mocking  his  little  brother  Isaac,  and  he  went 
into  Arabia. 

And  what  sort  of  people  are  the  Arabs  P 

"Wild  and  fierce  people. 

Travellers  are  afraid  of  passing  through 
Arabia,  lest  the  Arabs  should  rob  and  murder 
them ;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  conquer 
the  Arabs.  The  Arabs  are  very  proud,  and 
will  not  bear  the  least  affront.  Sometimes  one 
man  says  to  another,  '  The  wrong  side  of  your 
turban  is  out.*  This  speech  is  considered  an 
affront  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Arabs  are 
so  unforgiving  and  revengeful  that  they  will 
seek  to  kill  a  man  year  after  year.  One  man 
was  observed  to  carry  about  a  small  dagger. 
He  said  his  reason  was,  he  was  hoping  some 
day  to  meet  his  enemy  and  kill  him. 

Of  what  religion  are  this  revengeful  people  P 
The  Mohammedan. 

Mohammed  was  an  Arab.  It  is  thought  a 
great  honour  to  be  descended  from  him«  Those 
men  who  say  Mohammed  is  their  father  wear  a 
green  turban,  and  very  proud  they  are  of  their 
green  turbans,  even  though  they  may  only  be 
beggars. 
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The  Arabian  Women.— They  are  rfmt  up 
like  the  women  in  Sjria  wheit  Uu^  live  in 
towiu,  but  tlie  women  who  live  in  tents  tt» 
obliged  to  walk  about.  The  wives  of  fhat 
Sheikhs  wear  a  thick  veil  over  their  face,  with 
small  holes  for  their  eyes  to  peep  out. 

The  poor  women  wear  a  long  shirt  of  whit*- 
or  blue  ;  but  the  rich  women  wrap  themselres 
in  magnificent  shawls.  To  make  themselTes 
handstmie,  they  blacken  their  eyelicU,  paint 
their  nails  red,  and  wear  gold  rings  in  their 
ears  and  noses.  They  delight  ui  fine  furniture. 
A  room  lined  with  lookiug-glaBses,  and  with 
a  ceiling  of  looking-glasses,  is  thought  charm- 
ing. 

Arab  Tents. — They  are  black,  being  made  of 
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the  hair  of  black  goats.  Some  of  them  are  so 
large  that  they  are  divided  into  three  rooms,  one 
for  the  cattle,  one  for  the  men,  and  one  for  the 
women. 

Arab  Customs. — The  Arabs  sit  on  the  ground, 
resting  on  their  heels,  and  for  tables  they  have 
low  stools.  A  large  dish  of  rice  and  minced 
mutton  is  placed  on  the  table,  and  immediately 
every  hand  is  thrust  into  it ;  and  in  a  moment 
it  is  empty.  Then  another  dish  is  brought,  and 
another ;  and  sometimes  fourteen  dishes  of  rice, 
one  after  the  other,  till  all  the  company  are 
satisfied.  They  eat  very  fast,  and  each  retires 
from  dinner  as  soon  as  he  likes,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  rest.  After  dinner  they  drink 
water,  and  a  small  cup  of  coffee  without 
milk  or  sugar.  Then  they  smoke  for  many 
hours. 

The  Arabs  do  not  indulge  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing too  much,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  their  character. 


The  Three  Evils  of  Arabia. 

The  first  evil  is  want  of  water.  There  is  no 
river  in  Arabia :  and  the  small  streams  are 
often  dried  up  by  the  heat. 

The  second  evil  is  many  locusts,  which  come 
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in  countless  swarms  and  devour  every  green 
tiling. 

The  third  evil  is  the  burning  wind.  When 
a  traveller  feels  it  comings  he  throws  himself 
on  the  ground,  covering  his  face  with  his  cloak 
lest  the  hot  sand  should  be  blown  up  his 
nostrils.  Sometimes  the  men  and  horses  are 
choked  by  this  sand. 

These  are  the  three  great  evils ;  but  there  is 
a  still  greater — ^the  religion  of  Mohammed :  for 
this  injures  the  soul;  the  other  evils  only  hurt 
the  body. 

The  three  Animals  of  Arabia. 

The  animals  for  which  Arabia  is  famous  are 
animals  to  ride  upon. 

Two  of  them  are  often  seen  in  England ;  but 
the  third  animal  is  never  used  in  England. 
These  three  animals  are  the  ass,  the  horse,  and 
the  camel.  Most  English  boys  have  ridden 
upon  an  ass.  In  Arabia  the  ass  is  used  to  carry 
burdens.  It  is  generally  treated  worse  than 
it  is  in  England,  except  in  one  place  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  a  strong  ass  is  thought  a 
valuable  creature.  The  horse  is  strong  and 
swift,  and  yet  obedient  and  gentle.  The 
camel  is  ju^t  suited  to  Arabia.  His  feet  are 
fit  to  tread  upon  the  burning  sands ;  because 
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the  soles  are  more  like  india-rubber  than  like 
flesh  ;  his  hard  mouth,  lined  with  horn,  is  not 
hurt  by  the  prickly  plants  of  the  desert ;  and 
his  hump,  full  of  fat,  is  as  good  to  him  as  a 
bag  of  provisions:  for  on  a  journey  the  fiit 
helps  to  support  him,  and  enables  him  to  do 
with  very  little  food.  Besides  all  thia,  his 
inside  is  so  made  that  he  can  live  without 
water  for  three  days. 

A  dromedary  is  a  swifter  kind  of  camel,  and 
is  just  as  much  superior  to  a  camel  as  a  riding- 
horse  is  to  a  cart-horse. 


The  three  Productions  of  Arabia. 

These  are  cofFee,  dates,  and  gums. 

For  these  Arabia  is  famous. 

The  coflee  plants  are  shrubs.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  them;  the  white  blossoms  look 
beautiful  among  the  dark  green  leaves,  and  so 
do  the  red  berries. 

The  dates  grow  on  the  palm-trees ;  and  they 
are  the  chief  food  of  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs 
despise  those  countries  where  there  are  no 
dates.  They  say,  *  How  can  people  live  with- 
out dates  P' 

There  are  various  sweet-smelling  gums  that 
flow  from  Arabian  trees. 
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The  three  Paris  of  Arabia. 

You  see  from  what  I  have  just  said  that 
there  are  plants  and  trees  in  Arabia.  Then  it 
is  dear  that  the  whole  land  is  not  a  desert. 
Noy  it  is  not ;  there  is  only  a  part  called  Desert 
Arabia ;  that  is  on  the  north.  There  is  a  part 
in  the  middle  almost  as  bad,  caUed  Stony 
Arabia,  yet  some  sweet  plants  grow  there; 
but  thero  is  a  part  in  the  south  called  Happy 
Arabia^  where  fruits  and  well-flavoured  coffee 
grow  in  abundance. 


The  three  Cities  of  Arabia. 

Arabia  has  long  been  famous  for  three  cities, 
called  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Mocha. 

Mecca  is  considered  the  holiest  city  in  the 
world.  And  why  P  Because  the  false  prophet 
Mohammed  was  bom  there.  On  that  account 
Mohanmiedans  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  worship  in  the  great  temple  there.  Some- 
times Mecca  is  as  full  of  people  as  a  hive  is  full 
of  bees. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  the  East,  Mecca  is  the 
gayest,  because  the  houses  have  windows  look- 
ing into  the  streets.  In  these  houses  aro 
lodgings  for  the  pilgrims. 
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And  what  is  it  the  pilgrims  worship  P 

A  great  black  stone  which  they  say  the  angel 
Gabriel  brought  down  from  heayen  as  a  founda- 
tion for  Mohammed's  house.  They  kiss  it  soyan 
timesy  and  after  each  kiss  they  walk  round  it. 

Then  they  bathe  in  a  well,  which  they  say 
is  the  well  the  angel  showed  to  Hagar  in  tiw 
desert,  and  they  think  the  water  of  this  well 
can  wash  away  all  their  sins.  Alas !  they  know 
not  of  the  blood  which  can  wash  away  ali  sin. 

Medina  contains  the  tomb  of  Mohammed :  yet 
it  is  not  thought  so  much  of  as  Mecca.  Perhaps 
the  Mohammedans  do  not  like  to  be  reminded 
that  Mohammed  died  like  any  other  man,  and 
never  rose  again. 

Mocha. — ^This  city  has  given  its  name  to  the 
very  fine  coffee  which  is  sent  to  Europe. 


Travek  in  the  Desert. 


Of  all  places  in  Arabia,  which  would  you 
desire  most  to  see :  Would  it  not  be  Mount 
Sinai  P  Our  great  and  glorious  God  once  spoke 
from  the  top  of  that  mountain. 

The  same  clergyman  who  visited  Canaan 
went  to  Sinai  also.  As  he  knew  there  were 
many  robbers  on  the  way,  he  hired  an  Arab 
sheikh  to  take  care  of  him.     A  sheikh  is  a 
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chief,  or  captain.  Suleiman  was  s  fine-lookiiig 
man,  dressed  in  a  red  ahirt,  with  a  shawl 
twisted  Toond  hia  waist,  a  purple  cloak,  and  a 
led  cap.  His  feet  and  lege  were  bare.  His 
e^  were  bright,  his  skin  was  brown,  and  his 
heard  black.  To  his  girdle  were  fastened  a 
huge  knife  and  pistols,  and  by  his  side  hung  a 
nrwd.  This  man  brought  a  band  of  Arabs 
with  him  to  defend  the  travellers  from  the 
lubbers  in  the  desert. 


One  day  the  whole  party  set  out  mounted  on 
camels.  After  going  some  distance,  a  number 
of  children  were  seen  scampering  among  the 
rocks,  and  looking  like  brown  monkeys.  These 
Tere  the  children  of  the  Arabs  who  accom- 
panied the  Englishman.  The  wild  little  crea- 
tares  ran  to  their  fathers  and  salutod  tbem  in 
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the  respectftil  maimer  that  Arab  children  are 
taught. 

At  last  a  herd  of  goats  was  seen  with  a  fine 
boy  of  twelve  years  old  leading  thenL  He  waa 
the  son  of  Suleiman.  The  father  seemed  to  take 
great  delight  in  this  boy,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  traveller.  The  kind  gentleman,  riding  on  a 
camel,  put  down  his  hand  to  the  boy.  The  little 
fellow,  after  touching  the  traveller's  hand,ki88ed 
his  own,  according  to  the  Arabian  maimer. 

The  way  to  Mount  Sinai  was  very  rough : 
indeed,  the  traveller  was  sometimes  obliged  to 
get  off  his  camel,  and  to  climb  among  the  crags 
on  hands  and  knees.  How  glad  he  was  when 
the  Arabs  pointed  to  a  mountain,  and  said, 
'  That  is  Mount  Sinai.*  With  what  fear  and 
reverence  he  gazed  upon  it !  Here  it  was  that 
the  voice  of  the  great  God  was  once  heard 
speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and 
clouds,  and  darkness. 

How  strange  it  must  be  to  see  in  this  lonely^ 
gloomy  spot,  a  great  building !  Yet  there  ia 
one  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  "What  can  it 
be  P  A  convent.  See  those  high  walls  around. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  high  walls,  because  all 
around  are  bands  of  fierce  robbers.  It  is  even 
unsafe  to  have  a  door  near  the  ground.  There 
is  a  door  quite  high  up  in  the  wall ;  but  what 
use  can  it  be  of,  when  there  are  no  steps  by^ 


whidi  to  reaoh  it  P  Can  yoa  guess  hoT  people 
get  in  by  tiiis  door  P  A  rope  is  let  dovn  from 
the  door  to  draw  the  people  up.  One  by  one 
they  are  drawn  np.  In  the  inedde  of  the  vails 
there  are  steps  by  which  travellers  go  down 
into  the  convent  bdow.  The  monks  who  live 
there  belong  to  the  Qreek  church. 


Convent  of  Mount  Sii 


The  clergyman  was  lodged  in  a  small  cell 
spread  with  carpets  and  cushions,  and  he  was 
waited  upon  by  the  monks. 

These  monks  think  that  they  lead  a  very  holy 
life  in  the  desert.  They  eat  no  meat,  and  they 
rise  in  the  night  to  pray  in  their  chapel.  But 
God  does  not  care  for  such  service  as  this.  He 
never  commanded  men  to  shut  themselvM  up 
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in  a  desert,  but  rather   to  do  good  in  the 
world. 

One  day  the  monks  told  the  traveller  thej 
woxdd  show  him  the  place  where  the  burning 
bush  once  stood.  How  could  they  know  the 
place  P  However,  they  pretended  to  know  it 
They  led  the  way  to  the  chapel,  then  taking  off 
their  shoes,  they  went  down  some  stone  steps 
till  they  came  to  a  round  room  under  groimd, 
mth  three  lamps  burning  in  the  midst. 
'There,'  said  the  monks,  'is  the  very  spot 
where  the  burning  bush  once  stood.' 

There  were  two  things  the  traveller  enjoyed 
while  in  the  convent,  the  beautiful  garden  full 
of  thick  trees  and  sweet  flowers,  and  the  cool 
pure  water  from  the  well.  Such  water  and 
such  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  were 
sweet  indeed. 

The  Arabs,  who  accompanied  the  traveller, 
enjoyed  much  the  plentiful  meals  provided  at 
the  convent ;  for  the  monks  bought  sheep  from 
the  shepherds  around,  to  feed  their  guests. 
After  leaving  the  convent,  Suleiman  was  taken 
ill,  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  too  much 
while  there.  The  clergyman  gave  him  medi- 
cine, which  cured  him.  The  Arabs  were  very 
fond  of  their  chief,  and  were  so  grateful  to 
the  stranger  for  giving  him  medicine,  that 
they  called  him  '  the  good  physician.'  Suleiman 
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"hiinaelf  showed  Ids  gratitade  by  bringing  his 
own  black  coffee-pot  into  the  tent  of  the 
stranger,  and  asking  him  to  drink  coffee  with 
him  ;  for  such  is  the  pride  of  an  Arab  chief 
that  he  thinks  it  is  a  very  great  honour  indeed 
for  a  stranger  to  share  his  meaL 

But  the  traveller  soon  found  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  pass  through  a  desert  Why  P  Not 
on  account  of  wild  beasts,  but  of  wild  men. 
There  was  a  tribe  of  Arabs  very  angry  with 
Suleiman,  because  he  was  conducting  the 
travellers  through  their  part  of  the  desert. 
They  wanted  to  be  the  guides  through  that 
part,  in  hopes  of  getting  rewarded  by  a  good 
sum  of  money.  You  see  how  covetous  they 
were.  *  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
eviL' 

These  angry  Arabs  were  hidden  among  the 
rocks  and  hills ;  and  every  now  and  then  they 
came  suddenly  out  of  their  hiding-places,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  threatened  to  punish  Sulei- 
man« 

How  much  alarmed  the  travellers  were  !  but 
none  more  than  Suleiman  himself.  He  re- 
quested the  clergyman  to  travel  during  the 
whole  night,  in  order  the  sooner  to  get  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  enemy,  The  clergyman  pro- 
mised to  go  as  far  as  he  was  able.  What  a 
journey  it  was !    No  one  durst  speak  aloud  to 
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his  companions,  lest  the  enemies  should  \» 
hidden  among  the  rocks  dose  hj,  and  shoold 
overhear  them.  At  midnight  the  whole  com* 
pany  pitched  their  tents  hj  the  coast  of  the 
Eed  Sea.  Early  in  the  morning  the  minister 
went  alone  to  bathe  in  its  smooth  waters.  After 
he  had  bathed,  and  when  he  was  just  going  to 
return  to  the  tents,  he  was  startled  by  hearing 
the  sound  of  a  gun.  The  sound  came  from  the 
midst  of  a  small  grove  of  palm-trees  dose  by. 
Alarmed,  he  ran  back  quickly  to  the  tents: 
again  he  heard  the  report  of  a  gun :  and  again 
a  third  time.  The  travellers,  Arabs  and  all, 
were  gathered  together,  expecting  an  enemy 
to  rush  out  of  the  grove.  But  where  was 
Suleiman  P  He  had  gone  some  time  before 
into  the  grove  of  palm-trees  to  talk  to  the 
enemies. 

Presently  the  traveller  saw  about  forty 
Arabs  leave  the  grove  and  go  far  away.  But 
Suleiman  came  not.  So  the  minister  went 
into  the  grove  to  search  for  him,  and  there  he 
found — ^not  Suleiman — ^but  his  dead  body ! 

There  it  lay  on  the  ground  covered  with 
blood.  The  minister  gazed  upon  the  dark  coun- 
tenance once  so  joyful,  and  he  thought  it  looked 
as  if  the  poor  Arab  had  died  in  great  agony. 
It  was  frightful  to  observe  the  nimiber  of  his 
wounds.    Three  balls  had  been  shot  into  his 
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body  by  the  g;im  which  went  off  three  times. 
Three  great  cuts  had  been  made  in  hia  head ; 
his  neck  was  almost  cnt  off  from  his  body,  and 
his  hand  from  his  arm  ! 

How  suddenly  was  the  proud  Arab  laid  low 
in  the  dust !  All  his  delights  were  perished 
for  ever.  Suleiman  had  been  promised  a  new 
dr^s  of  gay  colours  at  the  end  of  the  journey : 
but  he  would  never  more  gird  a  shawl  round 
Us  active  frame,  nor  fold  a  turban  round  his 
swarthy  brow. 

The  Arabs  wrapped  their  beloved  master  in 
a  loose  garment,  and  placing  him  on  his 
beautiful  camel,  they  went  in  deep  grief  to  a 
hill  at  a  little  distance.  There  they  buried 
him.  They  dug  no  grave ;  but  they  made  a 
square  tomb  of  large  loose  stones,  and  laid  the 
dead  body  in  the  midst,  and  then  covered  it 
with  more  stones. 

There  Suleiman  sleeps  in  the  desert.  But 
the  day  shall  come  when  *  the  earth  shall  dis- 
close her  blood,  and  shall  no  more  cover  her 
slain :'  and  then  shall  the  blood  of  Suleiman 
and  his  slain  body  be  imcovered,  and  his 
murderer  brought  to  judgment.* 

I  must  now  tell  you  what  a  great  treasure 
was    found   about   twenty  years    ago   in   the 

♦  Extracted  chiefly  from  The  Pastor't  Memorial^  by  tho 
Bev.  G.  Fisk. 
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Gonyent  of  Mount  SinaL  It  iras  discoyered 
there  by  Dr.  Tischendorff,  a  yeiy  good  and  a 
very  clever  man. 

He  had  been  trying  for  many  years  to 
find  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  felt  sure  had  been  written  in 
Greek  long  before  people  had  learnt  how  to 
print. 

He  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find 
it.  He  went  to  many  different  countries,  and 
looked  through  many  libraries  where  books 
were  kept,  that  were  so  old  and  dusty  that 
it  was  difficult  to  read  what  was  written  in 
them. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  Convent  of  Moimt 
Sinai.  He  went  into  the  library.  There,  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  hall,  he  saw  a  large 
wide  basket  full  of  old  parchments  (people 
used  to  write  on  parchment,  which  is  made 
from  the  skins  of  animals,  and  is  very  strong 
and  thick,  instead  of  on  paper).  The  man 
who  took  care  of  the  books  said  to  Dr.  Tis- 
chendorff,  '  These  papers  are  so  old  and 
moxddy,  we  have  been  burning  a  great  many 
of  them.'  Dr.  Tischendorff  looked  amongst 
them,  and  found  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  had  been  copied  a  great  many 
years  ago.  He  told  the  monks  to  take  great 
care  o^  them,   and  not  to  bum  th^m.    Still 
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he  had  not   fiNBid   what  he    wanted,    so  he 
went  on  seeking. 

Several  years  afterwards  he  went  to  the 
convent  again.  One  afternoon  he  took  a 
walk  with  a  monk,  and  they  talked  together 
aboat  the  Bible.  As  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  monk  said,  '  Will  yon  come  with  me  into 
my  cell,  and  have  some  food  ? '  They  went  in 
together,  and  went  on  talking.  The  monk 
said,  '  I  will  show  you  the  Bible  I  have  read.' 
He  then  went  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  and 
fetched  a  large  bundle  of  parchments  wrapped 
up  in  a  red  cloth,  and  laid  it  down  before 
Dr.  TischendorfF. 

Dr.  TischendorfE  imrolled  the  cover  and 
looked  at  the  parchments.  Oh,  how  great 
was  his  delight  to  find  amongst  them  the 
Xew  Testament  he  had  so  long  been  seeking. 
He  was  allowed  to  borrow  it.  He  set  to  work 
copying  it.  This  was  very  difficult,  for  the 
ink  had  faded,  and  the  letters  were  very 
difficult  to  make  out.  It  took  him  a  long 
lime,  for  there  were  a  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand lines  to  copy ;  but  it  was  delightful  work 
to  him. 

The  New  Testament  Dr.  TischendorfE  found 
is  called  the  Si-na-it-ic  Man-u-script.  Manu- 
script means  what  is  not  printed,  but  written 
by  hand.     The  manuscript  was  called  Sinaitic 
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iDccause  it  was  found  in  the  oeDtvent  of  Mount 
Sinai. 

Dr.  TischendorfiP  persuaded  the  monks  to 
allow  him  to  give  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
to  keep  quite  safely. 

An  aged  friend  of  Dr.  Tischendorff  said  to 
him,  '  I  would  rather  have  discovered  the 
Sinaitic  Manuscript  than  the  Koh-i-noor  of 
the  Queen  of  England.'* 
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Is  there  a  Turkey  iu  Asia  as  well  as  a 
Turkey  in  Europe  ?  Yes,  there  is ;  and 
Turkey  in  Asia  is  now  larger  than  Turkey 
in  Europe. 

Both  have  the  same  Sultan ;  both  have  the 
same  sort  of  people,  made  up  of  different 
nations.  They  live  together,  but  they  are 
Tery  imlike.  Only  about  one  out  of  every 
three  is  a  Turk.  All  Turks  are  Moham- 
lnedan& 

You  may  know  a  Mohammedan  eity  at  a 
distanca    When  we  look  at  a  Christian  city 

*  Extracted  from    When  were   our    Ootpelt    Written  f 
Tiachendorff.    Pnbluhed  by  the  BeUgiooi  Tract  Soeiefy. 
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^e  see  the  steeples  and  spires  of  churches ;  but 

wlien  we  look  at  a  Mohammedan  city  we  see, 

risiiig  above  the  houses  and  trees^  the  domes 

and  minarets  of  mosques. 

What  are  domes  and  minarets  ? 

A  dome  is  the  roimd  top  of  a  mosque :  and 

the  minarets  are  the  tall  slender  towers.     A 

minaret  is  of  great  use  to  the  Mohammedans.* 

Bo  you  see  the  little  narrow  gallery  outside 

the  minaret  P    There  is  a  man  standing  there. 

He  is  calling  people  to  say  their  prayers.     He 

calls  80   loud   that   all  the  people  below  can 

Wr,  and  the  sounds  he  utters  are  like  sweet 

music.     But   would  it  not  make   you  sad    to 

hear  them  when  you  remembered  what  he  was 

telling  people  to  do  ?     To  pray  to  the  God  of 

ifohammed.    Not  to  the  God  and  Father  of  the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ-f-   This  man  goes  up  the  dark 

narrow  stairs  winding  inside  the  minaret  five 

times  a-day ;  first  he  goes  as  soon  as  the  sun 

rises,   then  at  noon,  next  in   the    afternoon, 

then   at   sunset,  and  last  of  all  in  the  night. 

Ascending  and  descending  those  steep  stairs 

•  The  Turks  believe  that  the  linging  of  hells  calls  down 
eyil  spirits,  and  therefore  they  forbid  bells. 

+  These  are  his  words :  '  God  is  Almighty !  God  is 
Almighty  I  I  testify  by  God,  that  there  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of  God.  Come 
to  prayer,  come  to  worship;  God  is  Almighty  I  God  ia 
Ahnighty  I  there  is  no  God  bnt  Ood  1 ' 
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is  all  his  business,  and  it  is  hard  work,  and 
fatigues  him  yeiy  much. 

In  the  court  of  the  mosque  there  is  a  {oan- 
tain.  There  every  one  washes  before  he  goes 
into  the  mosque  to  repeat  his  prayers,  thintiny 
to  please  God  by  clean  hands  instead  of  a 
clean  heart.  Inside  the  mosque  there  are  no 
pews  or  benches,  but  only  mats  and  carpets 
spread  on  the  floor.  There  the  worshippen 
kneel  and  touch  the  ground  with  their  fore- 
heads. All  turn  towards  Mecca  when  they 
pray.  The  minister  of  the  mosque  is  called 
the  Imam.  He  repeats  prayers,  but  he  is  not 
the  preacher. 

The  sheikh,  or  chief  man  of  the  town, 
preaches:  not  on  Sunday,  but  on  Friday. 
He  sits  on  a  high  place  and  talks  to  the 
people  —  not  about  pardon  and  peace,  and 
heaven  and  holiness — but  about  the  duty  of 
washing  their  hands  before  prayers,  and  of 
bowing  down  to  the  ground,  and  such  vain 
services. 

In  the  mosque  there  are  two  rows  of  very 
large  wax  candles,  much  higher  than  a  man, 
and  as  thick  as  his  arm,  and  they  are  lighted 
at  night. 

It  is  considered  right  to  go  to  the  mosque 
for  prayers  five  times  a-day  ;  but  very  few 
Mohammedans  go  so  often.    Wherever  people 
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nay  be,  they  are  expected  to  kneel  down  and 
lepeat  their  prayers,  whether  in  the  house  or 
in  the  street.  But  very  few  do  so.  While 
they  pray,  Mohammedans  look  about  all  the 
time,  and  in  the  midst  speak  to  any  one,  and 
ihea  go  on  again ;  for  their  hearts  are  not  in 
^beir  prayers ;  they  do  not  worship  in  spirit 
<3d  in  truth. 

There  are  no  images  or  pictures  in  ihe 
mosques,  because  Mohammed  forbade  his  fol- 
lowers to  worship  idols.  There  are  Korans  on 
reading-stands  in  various  parts  of  the  mosque, 
for  any  one  to  read  who  pleases. 

The  people  leave  their  red  slippers  at  the 
door,  keeping  on  their  yellow  boots  only ; 
but  they  do  not  imcover  their  heads  as 
Christians  do. 

Was  Christ  ever  known  in  this  Moham- 
medan land  P  Yes,  long  before  he  was  known 
in  England.  Turkey  in  Asia  used  to  be  called 
Asia  Minor  (or  Asia  the  less),  and  there  it  was 
that  Paul  the  Apostle  was  bom,  and  there  he 
preached  and  turned  many  to  Christ.  But  at 
last  the  Christians  began  to  worship  images, 
and  the  fierce  Turks  came  and  turned  the 
churches  into  mosques.  This  was  the  punish- 
ment God  sent  the  Christians  for  breaking 
His  law.  In  some  of  the  mosques  you  may 
see  the    marks   of    the  picturea  which    t\ie 
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Christians  painted  on  the  walls,  and  which  the 
Turks  nearly  scraped  off. 

How  dreadful  it  would  be  if  our  churches 
should  ever  be  turned  into  mosques !  May  Gh>d 
never  send  us  this  heavy  punishment ! 

More  than  half  the  people  in  Turkey  in 
Asia  are  not  Turks.  Some  are  Jews.  Many 
are  Armenians,  who  call  themselves  Christians. 
Some  of  the  Armenian  ladies  wear  their  rich 
dresses  trailing  on  the  ground,  before  as  well 
as  behind.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
walk ;  they  can  only  step  a  few  inches  at  a 
time,  and  they  must  turn  their  feet  in  all  the 
time. 

If  you  go  to  see  them,  however  bright  the 
moon  may  be,  you  must  have  a  lantern. 
When  you  arrive,  preserved  rose-leaves,  or 
some  scented  sweetmeats,  are  brought  on  a 
tray.  If  one  of  the  visitors  is  a  gentleman, 
they  are  handed  to  him  first.  He  takes  a 
teaspoonful,  and  then  a  sip  of  water.  Every 
one  bows  to  him,  and  says,  '  May  it  be  sweet 
to  you ;'  and  then  he  bows  very  low  in  return. 
{Chraund'kisaing  is  the  Armenian  word  for 
toarahip,)  Coffee  without  sugar  is  brought 
next  in  tiny  cups,  and  the  fine  grounds  float 
on  the  top  instead  of  cream. 

One  day,  a  visitor  finding  herself  seated  by 
a  rosy  bride,  began  to  talk  to  her.    She  was 
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much  surprised  to  receive  no  answer  but 
smiles  and  nods.  At  last  an  old  Armenian 
of  the  company  saw  her  astonishment,  and 
said,  *  DonH  you  know  why  she  can't  speak  P 
There  sits  her  mother-in-law,  and  she  must 
not  speak  in  her  presence  tUl  she  has  given 
her  leave/ 

The  visitor  asked,  '  How  long  must  she  wait 
for  leave?' 

'Sometimes  for  many  years/  replied  the 
Armenian ;  '  sometimes  for  forty  years.  Some- 
times she  may  never  have  it.' 

A  lady,  travelling  in  Asia  Minor,  found, 
when  the  sun  rose,  that  her  bedstead  had  been 
set  in  a  nest  of  red  ants.  Their  sharp  stings 
burned  like  coals  of  fire.  Riding  on,  she  saw 
pinks,  peonies,  verbena,  and  heliotrope,  all 
growing  wild ;  the  ground  was  blue  with  lark- 
spurs. 

In  the  evening  she  stopped  at  a  wretched 
khan,  where  howling  dogs  prevented  her  from 
sleeping.  Next  day  the  road  lay  amongst 
wild  rocks  and  precipices,  where  robbers  had 
been  seen  just  before.  Afterwards  she  came 
upon  strings  of  oxen  drawing  waggons.  Long 
before  she  saw  them  she  heard  them.  Such 
a  noise,  creaking,  and  groaning !  It  was 
caused  by  pieces  of  iron  stuck  into  the  wheels, 
in  order  to  please  and  cheer  on  the  oxen.    Eor 
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the  same  reason  the  camels  cm  the  opposite  side 
of  the  country  wear  enormous  bells,  one  uurids 
the  other. 

How  glad  our  traveller  was  to  arriTe  at 
the  house  of  her  friends^  and  to  go  with  them 
on  the  Sabbath  to  the  house  of  Qod.  Sha 
was  amused  to  see  the  wife  of  the  head  mm 
come  in,  holding  up  her  baby  of  six  monthly 
dressed  in  a  suit  his  father  had  brought  him 
from  Europe — a  tailed  coat  of  blue  clothe  and 
big  brass  buttons ! 

The  grape-gatjiering  is  a  very  happy  time. 
Old  men,  women,  and  children  pick  the  beau- 
tiful bunches,  and  pack  them  in  huge  baskets 
on  the  backs  of  horses  and  donkeys.  Bellf 
jingle  merrily  round  their  necks  as  they  go, 
whilst  the  drivers  fill  the  air  with  their  songs 
and  shouts.  Sometimes  three  or  four  boys 
mount  between  the  great  baskets,  and  sing  at 
the  top  of  their  voices. 

The  people  sweeten  their  food  with  grape- 
juice,  which  they  boil,  and  call  petmez.  They 
also  make  a  kind  of  sugar,  by  mixing  this 
petmez  with  flour,  and  beating  it  till  it  becomes 
light  yellow.  Sweetmeats  they  make  by  string- 
ing nuts  and  dipping  them  into  petmez  till 
they  are  as  big  as  cucumbers. 

For  weeks  after  the  grapes  are  gathered, 
the  women  work  night  and  day,  slapping  and 
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beating  the  petmez  into  sugar.  Men  and 
InjM  tread  the  gn^ies  in  great  wooden  tronghB 
to  make  wine.  The  dregs  are  tamed  into 
akae,  or  brandy. 

Though  the  dimate  is  beantifol,  a  gentle  rain 
cflen  causes  horriUe  smells  in  the  streets,  for 
the  people  do  not  yet  study  the  art  of  house 
knlding.     Their  mud  houses  have  very  low 
doors.    Onoe  a  Turk  would  ride  his  horse  into 
tlie  house  of  a  Christian^  and  desire  him  to  give 
liim  anything  he  fimcied.    To  prerent  thisy 
the  Christians  built  their  doors  so  low.    Take 
care  to  stoop  as  you  enter,  or  you  will  knock  your 
head.    Instead  of  glass,  the  windows  are  some- 
tones  made  of  oiled  paper.    There  is  no  fire- 
place, only  a  pan  of  coals  in  winter  time ;  yet 
in  winter  there  is  ice  enough  to  make  the  bare 
feet  of  the  little  children  bleed  on  their  wav  to 
schooL 

If  you  go  into  a  Greek  village,  you  may 
see  the  boys  poring  over  Xenophon  and 
Homer,  and  the  children  scampering  with 
their  dogs  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  which 
are  half  under  ground. 

If  you  go  into  a  Turkish  village,  you  may 
see  numbers  of  storks  watching  about,  or 
perched  on  deserted  chimneys. 

If  you  go  into  a  KaordM  or  CircasHiaii 
village,  you  may  aee  the  men  in  their  hig\i 
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shaggy  black  hats  and  long  blue  coats ;   ihtfir 
belts  bristling  with  weapons.  ,.    * 

Will  you  visit  the  small  dark  inner  room  of 
the  travellers'  khanP  A  man  prepares  if  for 
you,  by  driving  out  clouds  of  dust,  and  spread- 
ing a  dirty  mat  and  carpet. 

A  traveller  once  asked  a  man  the  name  of 
such  a  khan.  He  answered,  by  drawing  a 
knife  across  his  throat,  '  Cut-throat  Khan.' 
An  executioner  had  built  it  close  to  the  spot 
where  some  famous  robbers  had  been  put  to 
death. 

It  was  in  this  country  that  Julius  Caesar 
once  said,  *  I  came ;  I  saw ;  I  conquered.' 
It  was  in  this  country  that  Henry  Martyn 
laid  down  his  life,  at  a  place  called  Tokat. 
Tokat  has  beautiful  sights.  A  castle  on  the 
very  top  of  a  towering  rock,  and  many  terraces 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  whilst  sparkling 
water  gushes  from  a  marble  basin ;  roses  per- 
fume the  air,  and  birds  fill  it  with  song.  But 
look  beneath  the  branches  of  that  weeping 
willow !  There  is  the  grave  of  the  great 
English  missionary,  Henry  Martyn.  It  seemed 
a  place  forgotten,  and  the  very  stone  with  his 
name  rudely  cut  in  Latin,  was  covered  wilh 
earth.  But  the  story  of  his  life  had  reached 
distant  lands.  A  missionary  from  America 
came  to  Tokat,  and  succeeded  in  digging  out 
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fte  tombstone^  and  in  persuading  the  East 
inSia  Company  to  put  up  a  handsome  monu- 
ment.  He  loved  Henry  Martyn  so  much,  that 
liecilled  his  own  eldest  boy  after  him,  Henry 
Kaifyn ;  and  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
Ills  Ettle  son  become  a  baby  missionary.  When 
lie  was  only  five  or  six  years  old,  he  did  all 
lie  could  to  help  the  Armenians  to  love  his 
8aTiour,  and  then  he,  too,  was  laid  in  a  little 
graye  close  by. 

A  great  many  beautiful  and  curious  things 
hare  lately  been  dug  up  in  Asia  Minor.    They 
were  discovered  by   a  very  persevering   ex- 
plorer, called  Dr.  Schliemann.     He  felt   sure 
that  if  he  could  dig  where  the  city  of  Troy 
once  stood,  he  should  find  the  foundations  of 
this   famous   city.     He   has   not   been   disap- 
pointed.    He  employed  more  than  a  hundred 
men,  and  he  promised  the  English,  as  a  reward 
for  helping  him,  that  he  would  bring  some  of 
these  curiosities  to  the  Kensington  Museum. 
The  rest  are  for  the  museum  in  Constantinople. 
Two  beautifid  animals  come  from  Angora, 
in  Asia  Minor.     One  is  the  Angora  cat,  often 
seen  and  admired  in  England.     The  other  is 
the    Angora    goat,    which    loves    a    warmer 
climate  than  ours.     It  has  snowy  white  hair, 
hanging   almost   to  the   ground,  and  looking 
like  waved  floss  sUk,  smooth  and  glossy,  as  ii 
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it  had  been  carefully  combed.  The  Turks  clip 
off  this  hair  (called  mohair),  and  sell  it  to  Ik 
ChristianB,  and  they  to  the  English.  SomMjai 
it  goes  to  Bradford,  where  it  is  made  lito 
dresses,  and  some  to  Norwich,  where  if(-]i 
made  into  braid. 

Meat  at  Angora  costs  less  than  a  penny  a 
pound,  and  bread  costs  less  than  a  halfpenny  a 
pound. 

Some  of  the  Greek  merchants  there  have 
beautiful  country-houses,  adorned  with  trellised 
yines  and  marble  fountains.  Their  yovng 
ladies  all  speak  Turkish.  They  have  a  strange 
custom  of  making  their  waists  big,  instead  of 
small,  by  binding  round  them  many  yards  of 
thick  shawL 

If  the  Turks  will  take  the  advice  of  the 
English  in  their  government,  Asia  Minor  will 
be  a  much  happier  country  than  it  is.  The 
Sultan  has  lent  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  the 
English,  who  have  soldiers  there  now. 
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One  comer  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  called 
Armenia.  There  are  many  high  mountains- 
in  Armenia,  and  one  of  them  you  would  like 
to  see  very  much.     It  is  the  moimtain  on 
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niiioh  Noah's  Ark  rested  after  the  flood    I 
mean  Ararat/ 

It  is  a  yery  high  moontainy  with  two- 
peaks ;  and  its  highest  peak  is  always  covered 
wxfli  snow.  People  used  to  say  that  no- 
one  ever  climbed  to  the  top  of  that  peaLf 
I  should  think  Noah's  ark  rested  on  a 
lower  part  of  the  mountain  between  the 
two  peaksy  for  it  would  have  been  very 
cold  for  Noah's  family  on  the  snow-covered 
peaky  and  it  would  have  been  very  difficidt 
for  them  to  get  down.  How  pleasant  it 
must  be  to  stand  on  the  side  of  Ararat,  and 
to  think,  '  Here  my  great  father  Noah  stood, 
and  my  great  mother,  Noah's  wife ;  here  they 
saw  the  earth  in  all  its  greenness,  just  washed 
with  the  waters  of  the  flood ;  and  here  they 
rejoiced  and  praised  God !' 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  the  Armenians 
are  not  Mohammedans.     Many  are  Christians ; 
but,  alas!  they  know  very  little  about  Christy 
except  His  name.     I  will  tell  you  a  short 
anecdote  to  show  how  ignorant  they  are. 

Once  a  traveller  went  to  see  an  old  church 
in  Armenia,  called  the  Church  of  Forty  Steps, 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  mountain  lies  at  the  point, 
where  three  great  empires  meet,  namely,  Bnssia,  Persia,, 
and  Tnrkey. 

t  A  Sootchman  named  Bryoe  did  get  to  the  top  in  1S17. 
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because  there  are  forty  steps  to  reach  it :  for  i^ 
is  built  on  the  steep  banks  of  a  river. 

The  traveller  found  the  churchyard  full  cf* 
boys.     The  churchyard  was  their  school-roois^ 
And  what    were   their   books?    The   grave- 
stones that  lay  flat  upon  the  ground.     Foa^ 
priests  were  teaching  the  boys.     These  priestJ^ 
wore   bl<ick   turbans ;   while    Turkish    Imam^ 
wear  white  turbans.     One  of  these  ArmeniazB^ 
priests  led  the  traveller  to  an  upper  room* 
telling  him  he  had  something  very  wonderful 
to  show  him.     What  could  it  be  P    The  priests 
went  to  a  niche  in  the  wall  and  took  out  of  it  a 
bundle ;  then  untied  a  silk  handkerchief,  and 
then  another — and  then  another — till  he  had 
untied  twenty-five  silk  handkerchiefs.     What 
was  the  precious  thing  so  carefully  wrapped 
up?     It  was  a  New  Testament. 

It  is  a  precious  book  indeed :  but  it  ought 
to  be  read,  and  not  wrapped  up.  The  priest 
praised  it,  saying,  *  This  is  a  wonderful  book ; 
it  has  often  been  laid  upon  sick  persons,  and 
has  cured  them.'  Then  a  poor  old  man,  bent 
and  tottering,  pressed  forward  to  kisa  the 
book,  and  to  rub  his  hoary  head.  This  was 
worshipping  the  boohy  instead  of  Him  who 
wrote  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  Bible  was  only 
kissed,   for  it  could  not  be  read.     The  Bible 


used  alvaye  to  be  in  old  Armenian,  which  ia 
a  lugaage  very  few  people  can  understand. 
in  American  lady,  TiBitiiig  an  Arm^iian  boya' 


chool,  was  pleased  to  see  a  fine,  airy  school- 
oom,  and  asked  to  hear  the  boys  read.  She 
elt    amoeed    when    the  teacher    called  out : 
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'Number  81!  Number  100!  Breduent 
Beloved !  Brother  Moses  I  Brotheir  AbnJianv 
David,  Daniel,  Aaron,  Shadrach,  SokmLOiiy 
Isaiah,  and  Abed  Nego/ 

Then  brother  Paul  stepped  forward,  bowed 
gracefully,  and  began  to  read  in  a  loud  voice. 
*  Does  he  understand  what  he  readaP'  asked 
the  lady.  '  Not  much !'  '  Have  yon  no  dic- 
tionary P'  'Nothing  of  the  kind.'  'But, 
surely,  the  teacher  explains  what  is  readP^ 
Alas !  the  teacher  never  explained. 

The  boys  never  understood.  But  then,  as 
one  of  tho  teachers  said,  '  The  school  was  good 
for  Olio  thing — ^it  taught  the  boys  who  after- 
WardH  became piHeata* 

Is  it  wonderful  that  scholars  who  cannot 
undorst^ind  become  teachers  who  cannot  ex^ 
plain ;  yet  the  Armenians  have  a  beautiful 
name  for  the  Bible,  '  the  breath  of  Qod* 

Tho  lady  next  visited  the  infant-schooL 
She  saw  there  many  children,  and  a  rod  which 
was  used  not  to  teach  them,  but  to  make  them 
sleep. 

Then  she  was  taken  to  see  the  girls'  schooL 
It  was  low  and  dark,  and  filled  with  smoke. 
A  very  old  man  sat  in  one  comer  smoking, 
and  before  him  a  little  girl  of  six  knelt  by 
a  wooden  box.  How  much  this  kind  lady 
pitied  the  hundred   little  girls  who  had  no 
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teflcber  bat   this  trembling  old  man !    She 

begged  leave  to  tell  them  a  story^  and  when 

aQ  their  ejres  were  fixed  on  her^  she  told  them 

of  tbe  dear  Sayioor's  words,  ^  SufFer  the  little 

<:liildren  to  come  onto  Me,  and  forbid  them 

not' 

This  lady  belonged  to  the  band  of  American 

Ifiasionaries  now  working  in  Armenia.     The 

£nt   went    oat   in   1830.     Everywhere  they 

teach  both  men  and  women  the  blessed  Bible 

in  their  own  modem  Armenian  langaage. 

An  Armenian  village  looks  like  a  number  of 
molc-hills :  for  the  dwellings  are  holes  dug  in 
the  ground  with  low  stone  walls  round  the 
holes ;  the  roof  is  made  of  branches  of  trees 
and  heaps  of  earth.  There  are  generally  two 
rooms  in  the  hole — one  for  the  family,  and  one 
for  the  cattle. 

A  traveller  arrived  one  evening  at  such  a 
village ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  fruit-trees 
overshadowing  the  hovels,  and  women,  with- 
out veils,  spinning  cotton  under  their  shadow. 
But  he  was  not  pleased  with  the  room  where 
he  was  to  sleep.  The  way  lay  through  a  long 
<lark  passage  under  ground ;  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  cattle:  there  was  no  window  nor 
chimney.  How  dark  and  hot  it  was!  Yet 
the  air  was  too  damp  for  him  to  sleep  out  of 
doors,  because  a  lar^  lake  was  near ;  there- 
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fore  he  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him,  and 
lay  upon  the  ground ;  but  he  could  not  aleep 
because  of  the  stinging  of  insects  and  the 
trampling  of  cattle :  and  glad  he  was  in  the 
morning  to  breathe  again  the  fresh  air. 

Bich  Armenians  have  fine  houses.    Once  ft 
traveller  dined  with   a  rich  Armenian.    The 
dinner  was  served  up  in  a  tray,  and  placed  on 
a  low  stool,   while  the  company  sat  on  tiie 
ground.    One  dish  after  another  was  served  up 
till  the  traveller   was  tired  of  tasting   thent 
But  there  was  not  only  too  much  to  eat;  there 
was  also  too  much  to  drink,     Rakee,  a  kind  of 
brandy,  was  handed  about ;  and  afterwards  a 
musician  came  in   and   played  and  nng  to 
amuse    the   company.      In    Turkey   there    is 
neither  playing,  nor    singing,   nor    drinking 
spirits.     The    Turks  think  themselves    much 
better  than  Christians.     *  For/  say  they,  *  we 
drink  less  and  pray  more. '     They  do  not  know 
that  real  Christians  are  not  fond  of  drinking, 
and  are  fond  of  praying ;  only  they  pray  more 
in  secret,  and  the  Turks  more  in  public. 

Before  you  leave  Armenia,  you  will  like  to 
visit  an  infant-school.  Near  the  door  is  a 
great  heap  of  the  children's  shoes,  which  they 
took  o£E  before  they  went  in.  Eighty  little  boys 
and  girls  sit  in  rows  on  the  floor  in  Turkish 
fashion.     Some  of  them  are  fair,  one  has  blue- 
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eyes.  A  little  boy  of  eight  is  monitor^  and 
seats  the  rest.  The  children  have  very  strange 
names:  Resurrection^  Ascension^  Martyr, 
Cross-giver,  Beautiful,  Cleanly,  Oil-bringer, 
Queen,  Venus,  Kinnamon.  One  is  called 
^Answer,'  and  one  ' The-son-of-the«man-who- 
never-ate-cheese.'  They  have  no  other  names, 
but  are  known  as  the  carpenter's  son,  or  the  son 
of  Jesse  or  Jonas,  or  whatever  their  father  is 
called. 

One  Sunday  these  children  were  all  repeat- 
ing the  hymn,  '  Lord,  teach  a  little  child  to 
pray,'  when  a  little  boy  of  five  years  old 
refused  to  learn.  His  mother  was  much  dis- 
tressed, and  punished  her  little  Mehran.  Aai^ 
he  was  still  naughty,  she  talked  to  him  gently, 
and  then  put  him  into  a  room  alone.  After 
remaining  there  quietly  about  two  hours,  he 
became  quite  obedient. 

*  What  were  you  doing  there  so  long, 
Mehran  P'   his  mother  asked. 

*  I  prayed  to  Jesus.' 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  dear  little  fellow 
was  taken  very  ill  and  died.  In  his  great 
pain  he  was  most  patient,  and  was  often  heard 
praying  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus. 


EUBDISTAN. 

Knrdistaa,  or  Eoordiston,  liee  between  Paw 
-and  the  Rirer  Tigris.  It  is  a  wild  oomiliy, 
fall  of  high  snow-covered  mountains. 

The  fiercest  of  all  the  people  in  Ana  an 
the  Sards. 


They  are  the  terror  of  all  who  lire  nei 
them,  with  their  spears  and  their  ketdi 
drams. 

Their  dwellings  are  in  the  nLOontaina  ;  ttiei 
Bome  lire  in  Tillages,  and  some  in  blade  teat 
and  some  in  strong  castles.    At  night  tlu 
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nsh  down  from  the  mountains  upon  the  people 
in  ihe  valleys,  uttering  a  wild  yell,  and  bran- 
tthmg  their  swords.  They  enter  the  houses, 
ttd  begin  to  pack  up  the  things  they  find,  and 
Id  place  them  on  the  backs  of  their  mules  and 
18860,  while  they  drive  away  the  cattle  of  the 
poor  people ;  and  if  any  one  attempts  to  resist 
them,  they  kill  him.  You  may  suppose  in 
iriiat  terror  the  poor  villagers  live  in  the 
Tslleys.  They  keep  a  man  to  watch  all  night, 
18  well  as  large  dogs ;  and  they  build  a  strong 
lower  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  where 
they  run  to  hide  themselves  when  they  are 
ifraid. 

The  Mwon  the  Armenians  live  in  holes 
in  the  ground  is  because  they  hope  the  Kurds 
may  not  find  out  where  they  are. 
.  When  the  firost  comes,  the  Kurds  come  down 
into  the  plains ;  but  in  early  spring  they  go 
back  to  the  mountains. 

The  little  ones  are  carried  up  on  their  mothers* 
backs,  packed  in  their  cradles.  The  old  ones 
are  put  into  large  sacks,  and  slung  across 
oxen,  with  lambs  to  balance  them.  The 
children's  heads  may  be  seen  peeping  out  of 
Uie  sacks. 

As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  the  Kurds 
mount  higher,  till  they  reach  the  snow,  where 
they  spend  the  summer. 

F 
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Would  you  like  to  visit  a  Koordish  TillagerP 
If  you  offer  him  one  of  the  gospels,  he  will 
very  likely  accept  it,  and  welcome  you  to  his 
house.  A  hole  in  the  roof  lets  in  light  and 
lets  out  smoke.  The  mother  sits  under  it, 
near  a  pan  of  coals  making  hread.  She  rolls 
out  a  flat  cake,  and  bakes  it  on  an  iron  plate 
on  the  coals.  As  soon  as  it  is  brown,  she 
takes  a  wooden  spade  and  slaps  the  cake  on 
the  great  pile  or  on  the  floor  by  her.  The 
grandmother  spins,  the  daughter  makes  carpets 
at  a  loom. 

They  all  wear  gold  and  silver  necklaces  and 
bracelets. 

In  another  place  you  may  see  women  chum 
butter  in  a  goatskin,  with  the  hairy  side  turned 
in.  They  hang  the  skin  between  two  poles,  and 
push  it  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  swing. 

Those  Kurds  who  live  in  tents  often  move 
from  place  to  place.  The  black  tents  are  folded 
up  and  placed  on  the  backs  of  mules ;  and  a 
large  kettle  is  slung  upon  the  end  of  the  tent- 
pole.  The  men  and  women  drive  the  herds 
and  flocks,  while  the  children  and  the  chickens 
ride  upon  the  cows. 

The  Kurds  have  thin,  dark  faces,  hooked 
noses,  and  black  eyes,  with  a  fierce  and  mali- 
cious look.  They  wear  an  enormous  turban, 
which  is  generally  a  shawL 
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They  are  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and 
the  call  to  prayer  may  be  heard  in  the  Tillages 
of  these  robbers  and  murderers. 

Amongst  the  Kurds  live  some  people  called 
Kestorians.  Though  they  live  in  the  same 
eonntry  as  the  Kurds,  they  are  very  unlike 
ibem.  The  Nestorians  speak  another  lan- 
goage,  and  they  call  themselves  Christians. 
Tkey  say  that  their  fathers  were  descended 
from  the  ten  tribes,  and  that  they  were 
converted  by  the  Apostle  Peter. 

The  Nestorians  are  living  where  Israel  was 
placed  by  the  king  of  Assyria  in  Hoshea's 
time.  (2  Kings,  xvii.  6.)  They  and  the  Jews 
around  them  speak  almost  the  same  language 
that  the  Lord  spoke  when  he  was  upon  earth. 

The  American  Missionaries  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  fierce  Kurds,  as  well  as  to 
Nestorians,  and  have  seen  some  of  the  wildest 
brought  to  know  the  Saviour. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


This  country  is  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  It 
lies  between  two  very  famous  rivers,  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  often  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible.  The  word  Mesopotamia  means  '  be- 
tween rivers.'    It  was  between   these  rivers 
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that  faithful  Abraham  lived  when  Grod  fint  ^ 
called  him  to  be  His  friend.    The  name  of  tha  [ 
place  was  TJr  of  the  Chaldees.    Many  peopb  | 
think  this  is  the  very  place  which  is  nov 
called  Oorfa,   and   they  honour  Oorfii   vBiy 
much    for    Abraham's    sake.      The    MohnB- 
incdans  call  Abraham  the  beloved  of  Ood^  and 
they  have  built  a  mosque  on  the  very  spot 
where    they    say  he    was   bom.     Near  tha 
moHquo  is  some  clear  water,   fiill  of  fiaheii 
whi(!!h  arc  so  tame  that  they  follow  yoa  along 
the  banks.     Hound  Oorfa,  himdreds  of  tombi 
luivo  boon  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.     Some  of 
tlieni    are   very   small,   but   some    are    large 
on()U{<;li  to  hold  twelve  or  fourteen  people; 
Hoino  have  a  very  curious  door,  a  stone  as  big 
as  u  niuii,  and  which  moves  in  a  deep  stone 
trf)Uf>;li.     A  strong  man  can  roll  it  a  little  on 
one  Hide,  but  the  moment  he  lets  it  go  it  will 
roll  back  of  itself,   and  cover  up  the  tomb 
again.      These  great  stones  must  have  been 
cut  just  where  they  are  now.    The  traveller 
who  describes  them,  says  they  reminded  him 
of  tho  tomb  in  Joseph's  garden.     Some  of  the 
poor  peoplo  in  Oorfa  live  in  the  tombsi,  which 
are  warm  and  dry. 

Ever  since  Abraham's  time,  the  people 
almost  all  wear  nose  rings;  boys  only  till 
they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen,  but  women  wear 
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liiem  till  they  liave  one  chfld.  When  they 
leaye  them  off,  you  can  see  a  litde  hole  left  in 
Iheir  nostrils. 

Should  you  not  like  to  see  Mesopotamia^ 
the  country  between  the  riyersP  It  is  now 
{qU  of  ruins.  The  two  most  ancient  cities 
in  the  world  were  built  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates. 

Nineveh  was  on  the  Tigris. 

What  a  city  that  was  at  the  time  Jonah 
preached  there !  Its  walls  were  so  thick  that 
three  chariots  could  go  on  the  top  all  abreast. 

But  what  is  Nineveh  now  ?  Look  at  those 
green  mounds.  Under  these  heaps  of  rubbish 
lies  Nineveh.  A  traveller  has  been  digging 
among  those  mounds,  and  has  found  the  very 
throne  of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  the  images 
of  winged  bulls  and  lions  which  adorned  the 
palace.  God  overthrew  Nineveh,  because  it 
was  wicked.  So  the  prophet  Nahum  declared 
He  would,  (iii.  8.) 

There  is  another  ancient  city  lying  in  ruins 
on  the  Euphrates — ^it  is  Babylon  the  Great. 

There  is  nothing  but  heaps  of  bricks  to  be 
seen  where  once  proud  Babylon  stood.  Where 
are  now  the  streets  fifteen  miles  long  ?  Where 
are  the  hanging  gardens  — gardens  one  above 
the  other,  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  Where  is 
now  the  temple  of  3elu8  (or  of  Babel,  as  some 
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think),  with  its  golden  statue  P    All,  all  aie    I 
now  crumbled  into  rubbish.  GxkI  has  destroyed    k 
Babylon,  as  He  said  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
chap.  L.  40. 

There  are  dens  of  wild  beasts  among  tlid 
ruins.  A  trayeller  saw  some  bones  of  a  sheep 
in  one, — the  remains,  he  supposed,  of  a  lion's 
dinner ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  go  farther  mto 
the  den  to  see  who  dwelt  there.  Owls  and 
bats  fill  aU  the  dark  placea  But  no  men  live 
there,  though  hiunan  bones  are  often  loond 
scattered  about,  and  they  turn  into  dust  ts 
soon  as  they  are  touched. 

There  is  now  a  great  city  in  Mesopotamia^ 
called  Bagdad.  In  Babylon  no  sound  is  heard 
but  the  bowlings  of  wild  beasts;  in  Bagdad 
men  may  be  heard  screaming  and  hallooing  from 
morning  to  night.  The  drivers  of  the  camels 
and  the  mules  shout  as  they  press  through  the 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  even  the  ladies^ 
riding  on  white  donkeys,  and  attended  by  black 
slaves,  scream  and  halloo. 

In  summer  it  is  so  hot  in  Bagdad  that  people 
during  the  day  live  in  rooms  under  ground,  and 
sleep  on  their  flat  roofs  at  night 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  people  who  have  been 
sleeping  on  the  roof  get  up  in  the  mornings 
First,  they  roll  up  their  mattresses,  their  cover- 
lids, and  pillows,  and  put  them  in  the  house. 
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The  cliildren  cannot  fold  up  theirs,  but  their 

mothers  or  black  slaves  do  it  for  them.     The 

men  repeat  their  prayers,  and  then  drink  a  cup 

of  coffee,  which  their  wives  present  to  them. 

The  wives  kneel  as  they  offer  the  cup  to  their 

loids,  and  they  stand  with  their  hands  crossed 

while   their  lords  are   drinking,  then  kneel 

down  again  to  receive  the  cup,  and  to  kiss  their 

kfd's  hand.    Then  the  men  take  their  pipes, 

and  lounge  on  their  cushions,  while  the  women 

say  their  prayers.     And  when  do  the  children 

say  their  prayers  P     Never.     They  know  only 

of  Mohammed ;   they  know  not  the  Saviour, 

who  said,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 

me.' 

Before  the  Missionaries  came,  when  a 
woman  spoke  of  her  husband,  she  always 
called  liiTn  her  friend  or  her  brother,  but 
never  her  husband;  and  the  husband  always 
called  his  wife  his  sister,  or  the  mother  of  his 
son,  even  when  he  had  no  son. 

Men  do  not  see  their  wives  till  after  the 
wedding;  sometimes  not  for  two  years  after- 
wards. 

Long  ago  a  man  was  so  displeased  when  he 
saw  his  bride  for  the  first  time  that  with  one 
blow  he  laid  her  on  the  floor.  Twenty  years 
of  misery  followed.  Then  this  man  heard  the 
Gospel,  and    the  L'on  became  a  Iamb.    Waa 
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the  wife  also  converted  P  Not  at  first.  Wkea 
she  found  her  husband  was  really  changed,  she 
resolved  that  he  should  taste  what  she  had 
suffered.  He  bore  all  her  unkindness  meddji 
and  only  begged  the  Missionaries  to  speak  to 
her. 

A  wedding  is  a  pretty  sight     DmxnB  aomid 
and  torches  bum  as  the  bridegroom  enters  the 
church.     A  wedding-garment  is  thrown  over 
him  and  his  companion.     When  he  reaches 
the  altar,   he  bends  his  head  till  it  touches 
his  bride's  head.     If  she  is  a  child,  and  not 
toll  enough,  a  light  wooden  horn  is  fastened 
under  her  pink  veil.     Then  a  large  silver  cross 
is  laid    on  both  heads,   which    are   knocked 
together,  and  tied  with  a  handkerchief  and  a 
garland  of  flowers.     All  the  time   the  priest 
reads  very  fast. 

Some  Missionaries  live  in  a  town  on  the 
river  Tigris.  It  is  so  near  Kurdistan  that 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  place,  in  spite  of  its 
great  black  walls,  its  huge  towers,  and  its 
Turkish  soldiers. 

The  banks  of  the  Tigris  are  very  fruitful, 
and  yield  most  beautiful  melons.  In  some 
places  the  river  is  crossed  on  a  raft,  which  is 
fastened  to  numbers  of  goatskins  filled  with  air, 
to  make  them  float.  But  here  there  is  the  old 
Boman  bridge,  and  here  too  you  may  read  on 
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The  old  Soman  bridge  over  the  Tigrit  at  Diarbekir. 

the  wall  Belshazzar'B  boast  that  he  had  con- 
qnered  the  country  three  times.  It  is  not 
safe  to  stay  on  these  green  banks  for  fear 
of  robbers.  If  you  wish  to  escape  from  the 
close  city,  you  can  visit  one  of  the  villages 
with  yeUow  clay  walls  and  mad  roofs,  Acci- 
dents  often  happen  from  people  sleeping 
on  them  without  any   nul    or    fence    round 

It  is  the  custom  to  wear  many  ornaments — 
large  thumb- rings,  great  silver  clasps,  and 
precioufl  stones.  The  women  have  a  kind  of 
helmet,  studded  with  pearls,  and  edged  with 
gold  coins.  They  hang  gold  coins  from  their 
long  braids  of  hair,  and  often  border  their  silk 
Teila   with    them.    A   ^I'a   veil    is  always 
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crimsoQ.  Afi  soon  as  a  daughter  ia  bom,  liff 
mother  puts  by  coins  for  her  dowry — gold  and 
silver,  and  copper  if  she  ia  very  poor.  The* 
coins  are  her  treasure.  If  she  lose  on^  die 
will  seek  diligently  till  she  find  it.  No  hut- 
bond  can  take  away  any  of  them,  even  to  am 
himself  from  prison. 


But  the  Missionaries  have  brought  with  them 
a  treasure  more  precious  than  coins. 

As  soon  as  these  Mesopotamian  women  heard 
that  money  was  wanted  to  build  a  new  ohapd, 
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ihey  cut  precious  coins  from  their  heads,  and 
offered  rings,  earrings,  and  clasps,  with  tears 
of  joy.  They  taught  their  children  to  do  the 
same.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  a  hundred  and 
twenty  little  ones  eager  to  put  something  inta 
the  bag.  As  one  little  boy  dropped  in  his 
money,  he  cried  out,  *  I  earned  all  that  mysel£' 
What  a  happy  day  it  was  when  the  new 
chapel  was  finished,  and  when  five  hundred 
joined  in  that  town  to  worship  God.* 


PEESIA. 

Is  this  coimtry  mentioned  in  the  Bible  P  Yes  ; 
we  read  of  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia.  Isaiah 
spoke  of  him  before  he  was  bom,  and  called 
him  by  his  name,    See  chap.  xlv. 

Persia  is  now  a  Mohammedan  country.  Tho 
Turks,  you  remember,  are  Mohammedans  too. 
Perhaps  you  think  these  two  nations,  the  Turks, 
and  the  Persians,  must  agree  well  together,  as 
they  are  of  the  same  religion.  Far  from  it.. 
No  nations  hate  one  another  more  than  Turks, 
and  Persians  do,  though  they  both  believe  in 
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Mohammed.     The  reason  is  this.     When  Itf^ 
hammed  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  father* 
in-law  first,  and  then  by  his  three  sons-in-laW^ 
Now  the  Turks  venerate  the  father-in-law,  «n4 
all  the  three  sons-in-law  of  Mohammed.    BfA 
the  Persians  curse  and  hate  three  out  of  the 
four,  and  care  on  It/  for  the  last  of  the  sons- 
in-law,  called   Ah'.      They  are  very  fond  ol 
him,  and  keep  a  day  of  mourning  in  memoiy 
of  his  death.     Yet  the  Turks  think  that  the 
Persians  blaspheme,  because  they  speak  against 
the  father-in-law  and  the  other  two  sons-in- 
law. 

But  is  this  a  reason  why  they  should  hate 
one  another  so  much  P 

Even  in  their  common  customs  the  Persians 
differ  from  the  Turks.  The  Turks  sit  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground;  the  Persians  sit  upon 
their  heels.  Which  way  of  sitting  should  you 
prefer  ?  I  think  you  would  find  it  more  com- 
fortable to  sit  like  a  Turk. 

The  Turks  sit  on  sofas  and  lean  against 
cushions ;  the  Persians  sit  on  carpets  and  lean 
against  the  wall.  I  know  you  would  prefer 
the  Turkish  fashion.  The  Turks  drink  coffee 
without  either  milk  or  sugar;  the  Persians 
drink  tea  with  sugar,  though  without  iriillr. 
The  Turks  wear  turbans  ;  the  Persians  wear 
high  caps  of  black  lamb's'wool. 
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Not  only  are  their  customs  difkrent,  but  their 
characters.  The  Turks  are  grave,  and  the  Per- 
sians lively.  The  Turks  are  silent,  the  Persians 
talkative.  The  Turks  are  rude,  the  Persians 
polite.  Now  I  am  sure  you  like  the  Persians 
better  than  the  Turks.  But  wait  a  little — the 
Turks  are  very  proud ;  the  Persians  are  very 
deceitful  An  old  Persian  was  heard  to  say^ 
*  We  all  tell  lies  whenever  we  can/  The  Per- 
sians are  not  even  ashamed  when  their  false- 
hoods are  foimd  out.  When  they  sell  they 
ask  too  much  ;  when  they  make  promises  they 
break  them.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
trust  a  Persian. 

The  Turks  obey  Mohammed's  laws;  they  pray 
five  times  a-day,  and  drink  no  wine.  But  the 
Persians  seldom  repeat  their  prayers,  and  they 
do  drink  wine;  though  Mohammed  has  for- 
bidden it.  In  short  the  Persians  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  right  and  wrong.  The  judges  do 
not  give  right  judgment,  but  take  bribes.  The 
soldiers  live  by  robbing  the  poor  people,  for 
the  king  pays  them  no  wages,  but  leaves  them 
to  get  food  as  they  can ;  and  so  the  poor  people 
often  build  their  cottages  in  little  nooks  in 
the  valleys,  where  they  hope  the  soldiers  will 
not  see  them. 

The  Country. — Persia  is  a  high  coimtry  and 
a  dry  country.    There  are  high  mountains  aad. 
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wide  plains ;  but  there  are  very  few  rivers  anA 
running  brooks,  because  there  is  so  little  rain. 
However,  in  some  places  the  Persians  have  ca^ 
canals,  and  planted  willow-trees  by  their  side. 
Rice  will  not  grow  well  in  such  a  dry  country, 
but  sheep  find  it  very  pleasant  and  wholesome. 
The  hills  are  covered  over  with  flocks,  and  the 
shepherds  may  be  seen  leading  their  sheep  and 
carrying  the  very  yoimg  lambs  in  their  arms. 
This  is  a  sight  which  reminds  us  of  the  GtooA 
Shepherd :  for  it  is  written   of   Jesus,  *  He 
gathereth  the  lambs  in  His  arms.' 

The  sweetest  of  all  flowers  grows  abundantly 
in  Persia — I  mean  the  rose.  The  air  is  filled 
with  its  fragrance.  The  people  pluck  the  rose- 
leaves  and  dry  them  in  the  sun,  as  we  dry  hay. 
How  pleasant  it  must  be  for  children  in  the 
spring  to  play  among  the  heaps  of  rose-leaves ! 
Once  a  traveller  went  to  breakfast  with  a  Per- 
sian prince,  and  he  found  the  company  seated 
upon  a  heap  of  rose-leaves  with  a  carpet 
spread  over  it.  Afterwards  the  rose-leaves  were 
sent  to  the  distillers  to  be  made  into  rose- 
water. 

Persian  cats  are  beautiful  creatures,  with  fur 
as  soft  as  silk. 

The  best  melons  in  the  world  grow  in  Persia. 

The  three  chief  materials  for  making  clothes 
are  all  to  be  found  there  in  abundance.    I  mean 
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wdqI,  cottony  and  silk  You  have  heard  already 
of  the  Persian  sheep;  so  jou  see  there  is  wooL 
Cotton-trees  also  abound.  Women  and  children 
toaj  be  seen  picking  the  nuts  which  contain 
the  little  pieces  of  cotton.  There  are  mul- 
beny-trees  also,  to  feed  the  numerous  silk- 
worms. 

PooE  People. — The  villages  where  the  poor 
live  are  miserable  places.  The  houses  are 
of  mud^  not  placed  in  rows^  but  straggling 
with  dirty  narrow  paths  winding  between 
them* 

In  summer  the  poor  people  sleep  on  the 
roofs;  for  the  roofs  are  flat,  and  covered 
with  earth,  with  low  walls  on  every  side  to 
prevent  the  sleepers  falling  off.  Here  the 
Persians  spread  their  carpets  to  lie  upon  at 
night. 

Winter  does  not  last  long  in  Persia,  yet  while 
it  lasts  it  is  cold.  Then  the  poor,  instead  of 
deeping  on  their  roofs,  sleep  in  a  very  curious 
warm  bed.  In  the  middle  of  each  cottage 
there  is  a  round  hole  in  the  floor,  where  the  fire 
bums.  In  the  evening  the  fire  goes  out,  but 
the  hot  cinders  remain.  The  Persians  place 
over  it  a  low  round  table,  and  then  throw  a 
large  coverlid  over  the  table,  and  all  round 
about.  Under  this  coverlid  the  family  lie  at 
night,  their  heads  peeping  out,  and  their  feet 
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almost  touching  the  warm  fireplace  tinder^ 
neath.  This  the  PersiaiiB  call  deeping  in  i 
comfortable  bed. 

The  poor  wear  dirty  and  ragged  clothes^  and 
the  children  may  be  seen  crawUng  about  in 
the  dust,  and  looking  like  little  pigs.  Yet  in 
one  respect  the  Persians  are  very  dean :  fhey 
bathe  often.  In  every  village  there  is  a  large 
bath.  » 

The  poor  people  have  animals  of  yarioos 
kinds — a  few  sheep,  or  goats,  or  cows.  In  the 
day  one  man  takes  them  all  out  to  feed.  In 
the  evening  he  brings  them  back  to  the  village, 
and  the  animals  of  their  own  accord  go  home 
to  their  own  stables.  Each  cow  and  each  sheep 
knows  where  she  will  get  food  and  a  place  to 
sleep  in.  The  prophet  Isaiah  said  truly,  '  The 
ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's 
crib  ;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth 
not  consider.' 

The  Persian  Ladies. — ^They  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  a  large  dark-blue  wrapper,  and  in 
this  dress  they  walk  out  where  they  please. 
No  one  who  meets  them  can  tell  who  they 
are. 

And  where  do  these  women  go  P  Chiefly  to 
the  bath,  where  they  spend  much  of  their  time 
drinking  coffee  and  smoking.  There,  too,  they 
try  to  make  themselves  handsome  by  blacken- 
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^  their  eyebrows  and  dyeing  their  hair.  Some- 

tooes  the  ladies  walk   to  the  burial-grounds, 

ttd  wander  about  for  hours  among  the  grares. 
Ifhen  they  are  at  home  they  employ  them- 
•bItibs  in  making  pillau  and  sherbet  Pillau  is 
made  of  lice  and  butter ;  sherbet  is  made  of 
jidoe  mixed  with  water. 

The  ladies  have  a  sitting-room  to  them- 
lelTes.  One  side  of  it  is  all  lattice- woik,  and 
ihis  makes  it  cooL  At  night  they  spread  their 
carpets  on  the  floor  to  sleep  upoOy  and  in  the 
ixj  they  keep  them  in  a  lumber-room. 

PsasiAN  Inxs. — Some  of  them  are  large 
flbme  buildings,  built  by  charitable  and  rich 
men  for  the  conyenience  of  travellers.  There 
are  a  great  many  cells  built  all  around  a  large 
court  These  cells  are  quite  empty,  and  paved 
with  stone.  The  best  room  is  over  the  door- 
way of  the  court,  and  the  first  travellers  who 
arrive  are  sure  to  settle  in  the  room  over  the 
doorway. 

Once  an  English  traveller  arrived  at  a 
Persian  inn  with  his  two  servants.  All  three 
Were  very  ill  and  in  great  pain,  from  ha\-in*? 
travelled  far  over  burning  plains  and  steep 
mountains. 

But  as  the  room  over  the  doorway  was  occu- 
pied, they  were  forced  to  go  into  a  little  cold 
damp  celL     As  there  was  no  door  to  the  c<;\l, 
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they  hung  up  a  rug  to  keep  out  the  chilling 
night  air,  and  they  placed  a  pan  of  coals  in  the 
midst.  Many  Persians  came  and  peeped  into 
the  cell ;  and  seeing  the  sick  men  looking 
miserable  as  they  lay  on  their  carpets,  the  un- 
feeling creatures  laughed  at  them,  and  no  one 
would  help  them  or  give  them  anything  to 
eat.  The  travellers  bought  some  bread  and 
grapes  at  the  bazaar,  but  these  were  not  fit 
food  for  sick  men,  yet  it  was  all  they  could  get 
At  last  a  Persian  merchant  heard  of  their  dis- 
tress ;  and  he  came  to  see  them  every  day, 
bringing  them  warm  milk  and  wholesome 
food:  when  they  were  well  enough  to  be 
removed,  he  took  them  to  his  house,  and 
nursed  them  with  the  greatest  care. 

Who  was  this  kind  merchant  ?  Not  a  Mo- 
hammedan, but  of  the  religion  of  the  fire- 
worshippers,  or  Parsees.  Was  he  not  like  the 
good  Samaritan  of  whom  we  read  in  the  New 
Testament  ?  Oh  that  Bahram,  the  merchant, 
might  know  the  true  God ! 

Pilgrims  and  Beggars. — Very  often  you 
may  sec  a  large  company  of  pilgrims,  some  on 
foot  and  some  moimted  on  camels,  horses,  and 
asses.  They  are  returning  from  Mecca,  the 
birth-place  of  Mohammed.  What  good  have 
they  got  by  their  pilgrimage  P  None  at  all. 
They  think  they  are  grown  very  holy,  but 
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they  make  such   an   uproar    at    the   inn  by 
{Qarrelling  and  fighting  when  they  are  tra- 
velling homey  that  no  one  can  bear  to  be  near 
them. 

There  is  a  set  of  beggars  called  dervishes. 
Tbey  call  themselves  very  holy,  and  think 
people  are  bound  to  give  money  to  such  holy 
men.  They  are  so  bold  that  sometimes  they 
refose  to  leave  a  place  till  some  money  has 
been  given. 

Once  a  dervish  stopped  a  long  while  before 
die  house  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  re- 
fused to  go  away.  But  a  plan  was  thought  of 
to  make  him  go  away. 

The  dervish  was  sitting  in  a  little  niche  in 
the  walL  The  ambassador  ordered  his  servants 
to  build  up  bricks  to  shut  the  dervish  in.  The 
men  began  to  build,  yet  the  dervish  would  not 
stir,  till  the  bricks  came  up  as  high  as  his  chin  : 
then  he  began  to  be  frightened,  and  he  said  he 
would  rather  go  away. 

The  King  of  Persia,  or  the  Shah  of 
Persia. — He  is  called  King  of  kings.  What 
a  name  for  a  man  P  It  is  the  title  of  God 
alone.  But  in  the  Bible  you  will  find  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  called  themselves  by 
that  title  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
(Ezra,  vii.  12.)  The  king  sits  on  a  marble 
throne,  and  his  gormenta  sparkle  with  jewelt^ 
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of  dazzling  brightnees.  The  walls  of  faia  i 
chamber  are  covered  with  looking-glanea. 
Hide  of  the  room  opens  into  a  court  sdi 
with  flowers  and  fountains.  Great  part  < 
time  is  spent  in  amusements,  such  as  hiu 


King  of  Penia  lilting  on  hit  heeit. 

iind  ebooting,  writing  verses,  and  hei 
I'lorics.  He  keeps  a.  man  called  a  story-t 
jiTid  he  will  never  hear  the  same  story  rep 
twice.  It  gives  the  man  a  great  dei 
inmble  to  find  new  stories  every  day. 
king  keeps  jesters,  who  make  jokes;  an 
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lit  miinics,  who  play  antica  to  make  him 
tn^  He  dines  at  eight  in  the  evening  from 
iishei  of  pnre  gold.  No  one  ia  allowed  to 
dme  widi  him  ;  but  two  of  hia  little  boja  wait 
npOD  him,  and  hia  physician  stands  by  to  advise 
)mn  not  to  eat  too  moch. 

Bo  you  think  he  is  happy  in  all  his  grandeur  ? 
Judge  for  youreell 

Ail  his  golden  dishes  come  up  covered  and 
sealed.  Why  P  For  fear  of  poison.  There  is 
a  chief  oiEcer  in  the  kitchen  who  watches  the 
cook,  to  see  that  he  puts  no  poison  into  the 
food :  and  he  seals  up  the  dishes  before  they 
>re  taken  to  the  king,  in  order  that  the  sor- 
lants  may  not  put  in  poison  as  they  are 
(aiTj-ing  them  along.  In  what  fear  this  great 
ting  lives.  He  cannot  trust  his  own  servants. 
Teheran. — This  is  the  royal  city.  It  is 
built  in  a  barren  plain,  and  is  exceedingly 
tot,  as  the  hills  around  keep  off  the  air.  It 
»  a  mean  city,  for  it  is  chiefly  built  of  mud 
huts. 

The  king's  palace  is  called  the  '  Ark,'  and  is 
a  very  strong  as  well  as  a  grand  place. 

The  king  or  shah  of  Persia  paid  a  visit  (o 
our  Queen  in  1873.  His  coat  was  fastened 
with  diamond  buttons.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  what  he  saw  in  Europe,  and  when  he 
returned  home  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  visit. 
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You  remember  at  Tokat  the  grave  of  Henry 
Martyn.  He  laboiired  hard  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  Persian.  He  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  finish  this  great  work  himself, 
but  another  missionary  is  going  on  with  it. 
Besides  studying  Persian,  he  preaches  in 
Persian,  and  prays  for  the  Shah  every  Sun- 
day as  we  do  for  our  Queen.* 


CHINA. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  like  China. 

How  different  it  is  from  Persia,  where  there 
are  so  few  people :  whereas  China  is  crowded 
with  inhabitants. 

How  different  it  is  from  England,  where  the 
people  are  instructed  in  the  Bible:  whereas 
China  is  full  of  idols. 

China  is  a  heathen  coimtry ;  yet  it  ia  not  a 
savage  country,  for  the  people  are  quiet,  and 
orderly,  and  industrious. 

It  would  be  hard  for  a  child  to  imagine  what 
a  great  midtitude  of  people  there  are  in  China. 

*  Extracted  chiefly  from  Sonthgate's  Travels.    Berised 
if  Bev,  Heiay  A.  Stem. 
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If  you  were  to  sit  by  a  clocks  and  if  all  the 
Cliinese  were  to  pass  before  you  one  at  a  time, 
and  if  you  were  to  count  one  at  each  tick  of 
the  clock,  and  if  you  were  never  to  leave  off 
counting  day  or  night — ^how  long  do  you  think 
it  would  be  before  you  had  counted  all  the 
CShinese? 

Twelve  years.  0  what  a  vast  number  of 
people  there  must  be  in  China !  In  all,  there 
are  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  ! 

If  all  the  people  in  the  world  were  collected 
together,  out  of  every  three  or  four — one 
would  be  a  Chinese.  How  sad  it  is  to  think 
that  this  immense  nation  (except  a  few)  knows 
not  God,  nor  His  glorious  Son  ! 

In  some  parts  of  China  there  are  so  many 
people  that  some  of  them  go  into  other  coun- 
tries to  get  money.  When  they  have  earned 
enough,  they  return  home  to  China. 

Food. — In  the  north  of  China  people  chiefly 
eat  bread,  which  they  sometimes  boil,  instead 
of  baking  it. 

In  the  south  of  China  people  chiefly  eat  rice. 
But  they  cannot  eat  the  rice  by  itself.  They 
always  eat  something  with  it.  Poor  people  eat 
vegetables.  Rich  people  eat  fish,  pork,  and 
poultry. 

The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  fish  of  all 
florts ;    eels,   shrimps,   crahs,   soles,  mackerel, 


small   live  crabs  ?     AVhen    tlic   c 
olV,  tli(^  (']"al)s  run  about,  and  tlie 
tlicniselves  catching  tliem. 

In   the   south  of  China  cats  £ 
sometimes  fattened  for  food. 

An  Englishman  was  once    dii 
Chinaman,  and  he  wished  to  knc 
of  meat  was  on  his  plate.    But  he 
to  speak  Chinese.     How  then  co 
He  thought  of  a  way.     Looking 
plate,   and  then  at    the  Chinamt 
'Quacky    quack/    meaning    to    at 
duekP'     The  Chinaman  understoo 
tion,    and    inunediately    replied, 
meaning  to  say,  '  It  is  puppy-dog. 
wish  to  know  whether  the  Englii 
on  eating  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  th 
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esch  person  has  a  pair  of  chop-sticks,  which 
Bie  flomething  like  knitting-needles ;  and  with 
these  he  cleverly  fishes  up  the  floating  morsels. 
And  pops  them  into  his  mouth.  There  are  spoons 
for  drinking  the  broth. 

You  will    be   surprised    to   hear  that   the 

Chinese  are  very  fond  of  eating  birds'  nests. 

Bo  not  suppose  that  they  eat  magpies'  nests, 

which  are  made  of  sticks,  or  even  little  nests 

of  moss  and  clay :  the  nests  they  eat  are  made 

of  a  Qort  of  gum.     This  g^um  comes  out  of  the 

hirds'  mouths,  and  is  shining  and  transparent, 

and  the  nests   stick  fast  to  the  rock.     The 

Chinese  call   them  swallow   nests,    and   they 

think  the  swallows  make  them  of   tiny  fish, 

which  they  find  in  the  water  near  the  shore. 

These  nests  are  something  like  jelly,  and  are 

very  nourishing.     They   are   found   on    some 

inlands  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.     They  cost  a 

great  deal,  because  they  are  so  difiicult  to  get. 

They  are  very  carefully  prepared,  and  have  to 

be  cleansed  from   dirt   and   feathers.     When 

they  are  ready  for  use,   they  are  white,  and 

are  sold  by  apothecaries.     But  they  are  only 

used  at  great  feasts,  or  when  ordered  by  a  doctor. 

The  Chinese  like  nothing  cold;  they  warm 

all  their  food,  even  their  wine.     Their  wine  is 

not  made  of  grapes,  but  of  rice,  and  is  drunk 

not  in  glasses,  but  in  cups.     Tea,  however,  is. 
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the  most  common  drink ;  for  Cbim  is  tba 
country  where  tea  grows. 

The  hills  are  covered  with  shnihs  bearing  * 
white  flower,  a  little  like  a  wild  white  nW 
or  like  a  very  small  white  camellia.  They  m 
tea-plants.     The  leaves  are  picked ;  each  W 


is  rolled  up  with  the  finger  and  dried  on  a  hot 
iron  plate. 

The  Chinese  do  not  keep  all  the  tea-leaves ; 
they  pack  up  a  great  many  in  boxes,  and  send 
them  to  distant  lands.  In  England  and  in 
BuBsia  there  is  a  tea-kettle  in  every  cottage. 
Some  of  the  Chinese  are  bo  very  poor  that  they 
eannot  buy  new  tea-leaves,  but  only  tea-leaves 
which  have  been  used   before  and  have  theoi 
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l)een  dried  again.     Some  of  the  cheap  tea  sold 
in  England  has  been  made  of  such  leaves. 

The  Chinese  do  not  make  tea  in  the  same 
way  that  we  do.  They  do  not  always  make 
it  in  teapots,  but  often  they  put  a  few  tea- 
leaves  into  a  cup,  pour  hot  water  on  them,  and 
then  place  a  cover  on  the  cup  till  the  tea  is 
ready.  Sometimes  they  put  rose-leaves  or 
Jessamine  into  the  tea,  or  little  bits  of  lemon^ 
or  even  a  tiny  orange  cut  in  half,  to  make  it 
nicer.  But  they  never  put  milk  or  sugar  into 
their  tea.  Whenever  you  pay  a  visit  in  China, 
a  cup  of  tea  is  brought  you;  and  when  you 
go  into  the  best  shops,  a  cup  of  tea  is  placed 
by  you  on  the  counter  for  you  to  sip  whilst 
you  are  looking  at  the  goods. 

Appearance. — The  Chinese  are  not  at  all  like 
the  other  natives  of  Asia.  You  have  seen  their 
pictures,  for  they  often  draw  pictures  of  them- 
selves on  their  china  and  on  their  boxes  of  tea. 

Their  complexion  is  rather  yellow,  but  many 
of  the  ladies  who  keep  in-doors,  are  rather  fair. 
They  have  jet  black  hair,  small  black  eyes, 
broad  faces,  flat  noses,  and  high  cheek- bones. 
In  general  they  are  short.  The  men  like  to  be 
stout ;  and  the  rich  men  are  stout :  the  fatter 
they  are  the  more  they  are  admired. 

A  Chinaman  only  wears  a  hat  or  cap  in 
winter.     In  summer  he  wears  nothing  on  hia 
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head,  but  shades  it  from  the  sun  with  a  fan  or 
umbrella.  Only  those  who  have  to  labour  in 
the  sun,  and  want  to  have  their  hands  free  to 
use,  wear  large  sun-hats. 

A  Chinaman  does  not  take  off  his  cap  in 
company.  His  head  is  close  shaven,  except  on 
the  crown,  where  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow. 
It  often  grows  down  to  his  heels,  and  is 
plaited  into  a  tail.  Sometimes  a  man  loses  his 
tail  by  sickness  or  in  some  other  way,  and  then 
he  wears  a  false  tail,  just  as  some  people  in 
England  wear  wigs.  Chinamen  generally  are 
very  proud  of  their  tails. 

Do  you  not  think  a  man  must  find  a  long 
tail  in  his  way  when  he  is  at  work?  Not 
in  the  least.  He  just  twists  it  roimd  his  head, 
or  his  neck,  and  it  never  troubles  him. 

His  common  dress  is  cotton.  Gentlemen 
often  wear  sUk  and  satin.  His  principal  dress 
is  a  gown,  which  reaches  to  the  ankles  and  has 
long  sleeves.  His  shoes  are  clumsy.  They 
are  made  of  cloth  or  satin,  and  turned  up  at 
the  toes,  and  the  soles  are  white.  In  deep 
mourning  the  shoes  themselves  are  white.  In 
wet  weather,  leather  boots  or  clogs  are  worn 
instead  of  shoes. 

Long  dresses,  pig- tails,  and  thick-soled  boots, 
the  Chinese  were  ordered  to  wear  by  the  Tar- 
t&ra  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 


Jfen  Bnd  women  wear  black,  or  dark  colours, 
Bci  u  blue  and  pnrple ;  the  women  aometimes 
KKrpmk  or  green.  Oreat  people  wear  red, 
d  the  royal  family  yellow.  Wken  yon  see  a 
ftmm  all  in  white,  you  may  know  he  is  in 
noDmiug.  A  son  wears  white  for  three  yean 
ifter  he  has  lost  one  of  his  parents. 

A  Chinese  lady  wears  a  silk  or  satin  skirt 
■nd  jacket  ornamented  with  embroidery  and 
many  plaits,  and  wadded  or  lined  with  fur, 
when  the  weather  is  cold.  She  may  be  known 
at  once  by  her  head-dress  and  her  baby  feet. 
Her  hair  is  tied  up,  and  decked  with  artificial 
flowers;  and  sometimes  a  little  golden  bird, 
spaikling  with  jewels,  adorns  her  forehead. 


Chintit  Lady't  Foot* 

Her  feet  are  not  bigger  than  those  of  a  child 
of  five  years  old ;  because,  when  she  was  five, 
they  were  cruoUy  bound  up  to  prevent  them 
from  growing.    She  suffered  much  pain  all  her 

•This  en 
li  Foj/age  ii 
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childhood,  and  now,  when  she'  tries  to  walk^ 
it  is  as  if  she  had  wooden  legs.     A  little  puib 
sometimes  would  throw  her  down.     She  move* 
from  side  to  side  like  a  ship  in  the  water,  for  she 
cannot  walk  firmly  with  such  small  feet.    The 
Chinese  are  so  foolish  as  to  admire  these  small 
feet,  and  to  call  them  the  '  golden  lilies.'     They 
think  these  '  golden  lilies '  perfect  if  they  are 
only  three  inches  long.   As  for  her  finger-nails, 
they  are  seldom  seen,  for  a  Chinese  lady  hides^ 
her  hands  in  her  long  sleeves ;  but  the  nails  on 
the  left  hand  are  sometimes  very  long,  and  are 
like  birds'  claws.     The  nails  on  the  right  hand 
are  not  so  long,  in  order  that  the  lady  may  be 
able  to  tinkle  on  her  guitar,  to  embroider,  and 
to  weave  silk. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  are  proud  of  having 
one  long  nail  on  the  little  finger,  to  show  that 
they  do  not  labour  like  the  poor ;  for  if  they 
did,  the  nail  would  break.  In  China,  the  men 
use  fans,  and  the  magistrates  wear  necklaces^ 
as  our  Lord  Mayor  wears  a  chain. 

What  strange  customs  I  have  described! 
You  will  think  some  of  them  are  not  very 
wise  ;  yet  the  Chinese  are  a  very  clever  people, 
as  you  will  soon  see. 

Houses. — See  that  lantern  hanging  over  the 
gate.  The  light  is  rather  dim,  because  the 
sides  are  made  of  paper,  or  gauze,  or  horn. 
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instead  of  glass.  Wliat  is  written  upon  the 
lantern  P  The  master's  name.  The  gateway 
leads  into  a  court  into  which  many  rooms 
open.  There  are  not  doors  to  all  the  rooms, 
to  some  there  are  only  curtains.  Curtains  are 
used  instead  of  doors  in  many  hot  coimtries, 
because  of  their  coolness ;  but  the  furniture  of 
the  Chinese  room  is  quite  different  from  the 
furniture  of  Turkish  and  Persian  rooms.  The 
Chinese  sit  on  chairs  as  we  do,  and  have  high 
tables  like  ours :  and  they  sleep  on  bedsteads, 
yet  their  beds  are  not  like  ours,  for  ia  smnmer 
there  is  nothing  but  a  mat  instead  of  a  mat- 
tress. In  cold  weather  they  have  a  large  wadded 
quilt  to  lie  on,  which  they  wrap  lound  them, 
so  that  even  their  heads  are  hidden. 

The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  paintings  of 
many  kinds.  Wild  mountains  and  rushing 
streams,  bright  flowers,  birds,  and  butterflies, 
pictures  of  favourite  tales  and  of  true  histories. 

Besides  these,  they  adorn  their  rooms  with 
scrolls  of  silk,  or  of  paper  edged  with  silk,  on 
which  sentences  or  verses  are  written  in  their 
quaint,  picturesque  language.  In  their  halls 
and  state-rooms  they  hang  many  lanterns  made 
of  paper  or  gauze.  They  are  very  fond  of 
books  and  curiosities,  such  as  old  china  and 
bronze,  carved  gems  and  ivory.  But  they 
have  no  fireplaces  like  ours.     In  North  China, 
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ulong  ono  wall  in  every  room,  tliere  is  a  broil 
bonoh  built  of  brick,  and  hollow  like  an  oren. 
It  is  filled  with  hot  air  from  a  fnmaoey  so  that  it 
is  warm  and  comfortable  to  sit  on  by  day,  and 
to  sloop  on  at  night,  with  a  quilt  spread  on  the 
top. 

In  other  parts  of  China,  though  the  summer 
is  vory  hot,  the  winter  is  cold,  with  frost  and 
snow.  Then  the  Chinese  warm  their  feet  and 
hands  by  putting  charcoal  into  brass  and 
oo]){>or  Ixiskets  with  grated  covers.  Besides 
thosi^  fixU-wanuors,  which  are  large  and  strong, 
thoy  havo  tiny  ones,  prettily  worked  and 
otuunolliHl,  which  thoy  can  put  up  their  long 
sloovoa  (o  kwp  (heir  hands  and  bodies  warm. 

Tho  Ohiuoso  houses  seldom  have  more  than 
two  8ton\vs.  either  in  town  or  country. 

I  have  read  a  description  of  a  Chinese 
gentlenuui's  house  which  would  amuse  you. 
There  was  not  one  large  house,  but  a  number 
of  buildings;  some  like  summer-houses,  with 
long  galleries  nnming  from  one  to  another. 
Ono  of  these  summer-houses  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  pond  with  a  bridge  leading  to  it.  In  the 
pond  there  were  gold  and  silver  fish  ;  for  those 
beautiful  fishes,  often  kept  in  glass  bowls  in 
England,  came  first  from  China.  By  the 
sides  of  the  garden-walks  large  cages  were 
placed ;  in  one,  might  be  seen  some  gold  and 
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^iker  pheasantSy  in  another  a  splendid  pea- 
cock^ in  another  a  gentle  stork,  and  in  another 
n  elegant  little  deer. 

'There  is  often  a  groye  of  mnlbeny-treeB  in 
fte  garden,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  grove 
there  are  houses  made  of  bamboo,  for  rearing 
dkworms.  It  is  the  delight  of  the  ladies  to 
feed  these  curious  worms.  None  but  very 
quiet  people  are  fit  to  take  care  of  them,  for 
1  loud  noise  would  kill  them.  Gold  and  silver 
fiah  also  cannot  bear  much  noise. 

In  every  lai^  house  in  China  there  is  a 
room  called  the  HaU  of  Ancestors.  There  the 
&mily  worship  their  dead  parents,  and  grand- 
parents, and  great-grand-parents,  and  those 
who  lived  still  further  back.  There  are  no 
images  to  be  seen  in  the  Hall  of  Ancestors, 
but  there  are  tablets  with  names  written  upon 
them.  The  family  bow  down  before  the  tablets, 
and  bum  incense  and  gilt  paper !  They  also 
spread  a  table  with  food  and  wine  for  their 
dead  relations,  as  if  they  were  alive  and  could 
eat.  Some  kinds  of  food  are  never  eaten  till 
they  have  been  first  ofEered  to  the  dead. 
What  a  foolish  service !  What  good  can  in- 
cense and  paper  do  the  dead  P  And  what  good 
can  the  dead  do  to  their  children  P  How  is 
it  that  such  clever  people  as  the  Chinese  are 
60  foolishP 

H 
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Relioios. — ^Tou  have  heard  already  fliat  4" 
Chinese  worship  the  dead. 

Who  taught  them  this  worship  P 
It  was  a  maiL  called  GonfnciiiB,  who  lived  i 
long  while'ego.  He  lived  soon  after  Sol<m  )m 
given  laws  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  little  tin 
before  Cyrus  allowed  the  captive  Jews  to  g 
back  to  their  land. 


Picture  ofConfveiut,  or  'Kwng  the  Ttatlitr,' from 
lUtatraltd  Sliuionary  NetP*. 

His  name  was  Kung.  Foo-tse  mex 
teacher  or  master.  '  Kung  Foo-tae  '  mea: 
'  Enng  the  teacher. '  When  the  Boman  CathoJ 
niiaaionarieg  wrote  about  Eung  the  Teachc 
or  Eong  Foo-tse,  they  called  him  Confocic 
His  real  name  is  considered  eo  holy  in  Chin 
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no  one  is  allowed  to  pronounce  it.     This 

Confucius  was  a  very  wise  man.     From  his 

childhood  he  was  very  fond  of  sitting  alone, 

thinking,     instead    of     playing    with    other 

diildren.    When  he  was  fourteen  he  began 

to  read  some  old  books  that  had  been  written 

not  long  after  the  time  of  Noah.     In  these 

books   he   found  very  many  wise   sentences, 

such  as  'Noah  may  have  taught  his  children. 

The  Chinese  had  left  off  reading  these  wise 

books,  and    were    growing   more    and    more 

foolish.     Confucius,   when   he  was  grown  up, 

tried  to  persuade  his    countrymen   to   attend 

to  the  old  books.     There  were  a  few  men  who 

became  his   scholars,    and   who   followed  him 

about  from  place  to  place.      They   might   be 

seen  sitting  under  a  tree,  listening  to  the  words 

of  Confucius. 

Confucius  was  a  very  tall  man,  with  a  long 
black  beard  and  a  very  fine  high  forehead. 

We  are  told  of  one  place  which  Confucius 
was  allowed  to  govern.  He  governed  so  well 
that  the  people  became  wise  and  happy.  But 
alas!  he  was  soon  disappointed.  The  prince, 
w-hom  he  served,  forgot  all  his  good  advice 
when  he  received  a  present  of  fine  horses  and 
dutiful  women.  Poor  Confucius  felt  he 
K)uld  be  of  no  more  use  to  him,  and  so  he 
^ent  away  and  left  him. 
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Had  lie  known  the  true  Grod,  how  much 
good  he  might  have  done  to  the  Chinese  !  but 
as  it  was,  he  only  tried  to  make  them  happy 
in  this  world.  He  himself  confessed  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  otltvr  world.  He  gave 
verj"  good  advice  about  respect  due  to  parents ; 
but  he  gave  very  bad  advice  about  worship 
due  to  them  after  they  were  dead.  He  pro- 
nounced the  man  accursed  who  first  made  an 
image.  But  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  that 
men  are  gtxHl  bv  nature,  for  the  Bible  declares 
plainlv,  '  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is 
God.'' 

Confucius  was  ill-treated  bv  manv  of  the  rich 
and  great.  AMien  he  was  dj*ing  he  felt  verj* 
unhappy,  as  well  he  might,  when  he  knew  not 
where  he  was  going.  He  said  to  his  followers 
just  K^fore  his  death.  'The  kings  refuse  to 
follow  mv  advice  :  and  since  I  am  of  no  use  on 
earth,  it  is  best  that  I  should  leave  it.'  As 
soon  as  he  was  dead,  people  began  to  respect 
him  highly,  and  even  to  worship  him.  At  this 
day,  though  Confucius  died  more  than  two 
thougand  Tear»  ago,  there  is  a  temple  to  his 
Impiiir  in  ereiy  large  city.  There  are  nearly 
two  tkouflond  temples  to  him  in  China,  in 
numbers  of  beasts  are  sacrificed  to  him 
ynr.  Every  boy  on  first  going  to 
Mko^  born  to  his  pcture,  hung  up  on  the 
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idoo]  walL    Hymns  are  sung  to  him.    Here  is 

*  Confndos !  Confneiiis !  how  great  is  Confcicias ! 
fiefore  ConfadiiB,  there  never  was  a  Ckmfadns ; 
Since  ConfQehis,  there  has  never  been  a  Ckmfodas. 
Ccmfodns !  Confados !  how  great  is  Confodos  I ' 

Confacios  has  influenced  more  people  than 
my  philosopher  in  the  world.  Every  morning 
moense  is  burnt  to  him.  There  are  thousands 
of  people  descended  from  him,  and  they  are 
treated  with  great  honour  as  the  children  of 
Confucius,  and  one  of  them  is  called  kung,  or 
duke. 

There  is  another  religion  in  China  besides  the 
religion  of  Confucius,  and  a  much  worse  religion. 
About  the  same  time  that  Confucius  lived,  there 
was  a  man  called  Laon-tsc.  He  taught  men 
to  try  to  be  happy  by  living  very  quiet  lives, 
and  by  having  nothing  to  do  with  public 
business. 

After  Laou-tse's  death,  his  disciples  pretended 
that  they  could  make  people  completely  happy. 
There  were  three  things  they  said  they  could 
do  for  them.  First,  that  they  could  make  them 
rich,  for  they  could  change  anything  into  gold 
^th  the  philosopher's  stone.  Next,  that  they 
^uld  keep  off  evil  spirits  and  wicked  men  with 
Juch  things  as  paper  charms.  And  last  of 
dl,  that  they  could  make  men  live  for   ever 
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with  a  drink  they  knew  how  to  prepare,  called 
Elixir. 

A  priest  of  Laou-tse  once  promised  to  bring 
the  Emperor  a  cup  of  this  elixir,  to  make  him 
live  for  ever.  The  Emperor  gave  him  money 
and  listened  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of 
his  wise  minister.  At  last  the  elixir  was 
brought  in  a  golden  cup.  Just  as  the  Emp^t>r 
was  going  to  drink  it,  the  minister  snatched  it 
away,  and  swallowed  it  himself.  He  did  thia 
so  quickly  that  there  was  no  time  to  stop  him. 
The  Emperor  was  very  angry,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  beheaded.  But  he  replied,  *  Your  Ma- 
jesty, either  the  drink  is  of  no  use,  and 
you  should  thank  me  for  keeping  you  from 
drinking  it ;  or  else  it  will  make  me  live 
for  ever,  then  how  can  you  kill  me?'  By 
this  clever  answer  the  minister  saved  his 
life. 

Many  people  still  believe  in  these  deceiving 
priests.  You  will  wonder  that  their  tricks  are 
not  found  out,  seeing  they  cannot  give  any  one  a 
drink  which  will  keep  him  from  dying.  Yet 
they  have  great  temples  and  convents  every- 
where, and  their  worship  goes  on  all  over 
China  in  streets  and  houses.  Once  a-year 
at  a  great  festival,  they  rush  through  hot 
cinders,  and  pretend  that  they  are  not 
hurt. 
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It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  any  one  can 
believe  these  deceitful  priesta. 

Their  religion  ia  called  the  '  Taou '  sect. 
Taou  means '  the  true  way. '  The  name  of '  brood 
rood '  would  be  a  better  title  for  such  a  religion. 

There  is  a  third  religion  in  China.  It  is  the 
Met  of  Buddha.* 

■  The  mesnH  by  which  the  Boddhut  leligiou  cDteieil 
Chiiu  kie  Fenuikable.  Aboat  liiij  ;aarB  otter  Christ  was 
boiii,  a  Chinese  empeior  road  in  the  book  of  ConfnciaB  this 
Kntenoe,  'The  troe  uint  wilt  be  found  in  the  West.' 
He  IboDgbt  a  great  deal  about  it ;  at  last  he  dreamed  abont 
iL  He  waa  ao  mnch  struck  by  hia  dream,  that  he  sent  two 
of  hia  great  lords  to  look  tor  the  tme  religion  in  the  Weat. 
Wben  th«y  reached  India,  they  tonnd  mnltitodee  wor- 
shipping Bnddba.  The  Chineee  measengere  believed  all 
the  abaoid  hiatoriel  they  heard  abont  Buddha,  and  they 
ntnnted  to  China  with  a  book  which  had  been  written 
■boat  him.    Ah/  bad  !&«/  goa»  u  fai  aa  Cuuau,  tluj 
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About  the  time  that  Confricius  was  bom  in 
China,  an  Indian  king,  named  Sakya,  had  an 
only  son,  whom  he  loved  very  much.  This 
boy  was  so  fond  of  study  that  the  priests 
declared  he  would  forsake  the  world  and 
would  never  sit  on  his  father's  throne.  It 
made  the  king  so  unhappy  to  hear  this,  that 
he  shut  his  son  up  in  a  splendid  palace  with 
fine  gardens.  He  gave  him  many  servants  and 
a  beautiful  wife,  and  tried  to  make  him  think 
of  nothing  but  pleasure,  beauty,  and  power. 

One  day,  however,  young  Sakya  rode  out 
with  a  faithful  servant  beyond  the  palace 
walls.  Presently  they  met  a  man  stooping 
and  tottering  with  age.  '  What  can  that  be  P' 
asked  the  prince.  *  That,  your  Highness,  is  an 
old  man,  not  far  from  death.  Your  Highness 
is  now  young,  but  princes  and  kings  grow  old.' 

Next  day,  the  Prince  went  out  again,  and  pre- 
sently met  a  miserable  leper  covered  with  sores. 
His  servant  had  then  to  explain  to  him  about 
leprosy,  which  made  him  very  thoughtful  indeed. 

But  the  third  time  the  Prince  went  out,  he 
became  sadder  still,  for  he  saw  a  dead  body 
being  carried  along. 

On  the  fourth  day  they  met  a  man  who  had 

might  have  heard  Paul  and  Peter  preaching  the  Gospel. 
Alas  1  why  did  they  go  no  further  ?  and  whj  did  they  go 
to  iar,  only  to  return  to  fill  Clnna  mih  idoUT 
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given  up  the  world,  and  who  only  lived  by 
"begging.  This  man  seemed  so  cheerful  that 
the  yoimg  Prince  begged  him  to  teU  him  what 
was  the  secret  of  his  happiness.  He  at  once 
determined  to  foUow  his  example.  That  very 
night  he  left  his  home,  resolved  to  give  up  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  to  try  to  find  a 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  sorrows  of  life  and 
death.  He  wished  to  find  this  out,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  others  also.  When  a  cer- 
tain king  ofiered  to  give  him  half  his  kingdom 
if  he  would  return  to  the  world,  the  young 
prince  refused,  saying,  '  I  seek  not  an  earthly 
kingdom  ;  I  wish  to  become  a  Buddha.' 

Suddha  means  a  person  who  has  foimd 
knowledge,  and  Buddha  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Prince  is  now  best  known. 

What  was  the  kMicIcdge  Buddha  found  P 

The  first  thing  he  said  was,  AH  men  are 
miserable.  Then  he  spoke  of  Khat  made  them 
miserable. 

Do  not  we  sometimes  see  or  hear  of  people 
who  are  unhappy  P  We  know  it  was  «?*«  which 
brought  sorrow  into  this  beautiful  world.  But 
we  love  to  think  of  the  heavenly  home,  where 
tears,  and  pain,  and  sorrow  never  come. 

Buddha  knew  nothing  of  this  home.  All  he 
hoped  for  was  to  cease  to  exut,  that  is  to  live  no 
more,  and  to  disaj>pear  for  ever. 
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He  taught  men  to  take  great  pains  to  do  right 
in  order  to  be  so  fortutiate  as  to  disappear  atto- 
gether,  and  to  cease  to  be. 

His  great  hope  was,  that  if  men  were  very 
good,  they  would  at  last  escape  from  their 
misery.  But  we  know  Jesus  has  promised  to 
give  eternal  life  and  endless  happiness  to  every 
poor  sinner  who  believes  in  Him. 

Buddha  spoke  against  the  Indian  gods  and 
Indian  caste  (of  which  you  will  read  in  Hin- 
dustan) ;  but  he  believed  that  when  people  die, 
their  souls  go  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  He 
desired,  therefore,  that  all  animals  should  be 
kindly  treated.  He  wished  to  prevent  pain  and 
suffering.  He  forbade  men  to  kill,  to  lie,  to 
steal,  and  to  drink,  and  he  desired  them  to  bo 
very  kind,  patient,  brave,  wise,  and  thoughtfoL 
He  promised  them  as  a  reward  that  they  shofoU 
be  allowed  sooner  to  leave  off  living.  He  went 
everywhere  to  try  and  teach  people.  First  ]#: 
went  to  his  friends,  and  then  he  went  to  othMLi 

Though  he  was  a  king's  son,  he  went  about 
like  a  poor  man,  even  like  a  beggar,  and  oaidl 
as  much  for  the  lowest  as  the  highest.  He  spoBt 
forty-five  years  in  this  way,  and  died  when  ho 
was  eighty  years  old.     His  last  words  were,— 

All  things  are  transient,  or  passing  away. 

Many  hundreds  of  years  after  his  deaths 
men  began  to  worship  him,  and  to  worsihip 
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his  dificiplea  aba  They  called  him  Sakya- 
Boddba,  and  tkey  called  iaa  discipies  saints. 

In  Ciiina  they  call  his  disciples  Fooea  or 
Lohsn,  and  they  call  Buddha,  Fotu  or  Fu. 
The  Ouoese  bad  not  nuiny  idols  till  they  were 
tanght  to  how  down  before  the  image«  of 
Fu  and  the  Poosa.  Now,  sometimee,  in  one 
temple,  they  have  more  than  five  hundred 
idols ;  these  idols  are  all  images  of  men,  there 
are  no  images  of  God.  They  do  not  speak  of 
Him. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  temple  in  Canton 
called   the  Temple   of   Five    Hundred   Gods. 
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Teazle  of  Five  Hundred  God*  in  Canton. 
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All   the   five  hundred   are  different,   and  all 

are  very  ugly.     They  are  made  of  clay,  and 

gilded,  and  pointed  dark  blue. 

I  will  tell  yoa  three  of  their  names  : 
Mote-tien-tai-kha-  tchime-cheak, 
Khin-tchee-sam-szotchune'cheak, 
Pek-t  chee-  tchuen  -tchee-tcliune-cheak. 
Before  each  idol  is  a  jar,  in  which  incense* 

sticks  are  bxirnt.      In  the  picture  the  priest 

stands  in  front,  holding  a  jar  and  a  rosary. 

He  probably   wears  a  yellow   robe  and  large 

spectacles. 
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The  Suddhists  say  they  love  virtue  and 
goodness,  but  they  trust  most  to  repeat- 
ing over  and  over  again  a  short  prayer  to 
Buddha.  This  prayer  is  in  a  language 
they  do  not  understand,  but  they  think  the 
oftener  they  say  it,  the  more  merit  there 
will  be.  They  often  move  a  bead  on  their 
rosary  or  string  as  they  pray,  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  do. 

Like  them,  too,  they  have  candles  and 
incense  when  they  worship,  and  like  them 
they  pray  for  the  dead,  and  have  monks  and 
nuns.  The  priests  of  Buddha  say  that  men's 
souls,  when  they  leave  their  bodies,  go  into 
other  bodies. 

Many  years  ago  a  poor  widow  heard  that  a 
missionary  gave  a  little  help  every  week  to 
twelve  poor  people.  She  sent  to  beg  him  to 
help  her,  and  she  said  that  though  she  was 
too  poor  to  give  him  anything  in  return 
then;  yet  that  after  her  death,  when  she 
was  bom  again  as  a  dog  or  a  horse  she 
would  try  to  find  him  out  and  be  his 
servant.  A  Christian  does  not  think  he  is 
going   to  be  an  animal.    He  can  say  with 

*  For  me  my  elder  brethren  stay, 
And  aDgels  beckon  me  away, 
And  Jesas  bids  me  come,' 
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The  BnddhistB  are  fall  of  tricks  by  wludi  to 
get  presents  oat  of  the  people. 

Once  a-year  they  cause  a  great  feast  to  be 
made,  and  for  whomP  For  the  poorP  No. 
For  beasts  P  No.  For  children  P  No.  For 
themselTes  P  No.  Yoa  will  never  gness.  For 
ghosts !  The  priests  declare  that  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  who  are  not  properly  buried,  are 
veiy  hungry,  and  that  it  is  right  to  give  them 
a  feast.  A  number  of  tables  are  set  out,  spread 
with  all  kinds  of  dishes.  No  one  is  seen  to  eat, 
nor  is  any  of  the  food  eaten ;  but  the  priestB 
My  that  the  ghosts  eat  the  spirii  of  the  food. 
When  it  is  supposed  the  ghosts  have  finished 
their  dinner  the  people  take  the  food  home; 
aod  no  doubt  the  priests  get  their  share. 


CItitutt  family  tnmhijiping  the  Patron  of  AgriealbiTe. 
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The  dead  are  not  only  provided  with  food,  hut 
with  money  too.  ThiB  money  is  made  of  silver 
and  gilt  paper ;  and  so  much  is  wanted,  that 
thousands  of  women  and  children  are  employed 
in  TnftTnTig  it.  It  is  sent  to  the  dead  hy  being 
humt.  Clothes  are  sent  to  them  in  the  same 
way ;  small  garments  are  cat  out  in  paper  and 
burnt,  and  even  houses  are  sent  by  burning 
little  paper  baby-houses. 

One  day,  as  a  gentleman  was  passing  a 
Buddhist  temple,  he  heard  the  striking  of  a 
gong,  and  went  in.  Upon  the  altar  he  saw 
a  quantity  of  good  food  spread  before  the  idols. 
Before  the  altar  a  man  was  kneeling  and  pray- 
ing. On  one  side  was  a  large  paper  man,  with 
a  bamboo  pole  across  his  shoulders.  From  this 
pole  hung  two  large  paper  boxes,  half  filled 
with  silver  paper  money.  There  was  more 
paper  money  in  a  basket  close  by.  Presently 
the  gentleman  saw  the  poor  man  rise  from  his 
knees,  get  a  light  from  the  altar,  and  set  fire 
to  the  paper  man,  the  paper  boxes,  and  the 
paper  money.  All  were  soon  burnt,  and  then 
he  hoped  they  had  safely  reached  his  dead  son 
in  the  other  world. 

The  Chinese  think  that  every  man  has  three 
souls,  and  that  when  he  dies  one  soul  goes  into 
the  grave,  one  soul  lives  in  the  tablet  put  up 
to  his  memory,  and  one  soul  goes  into  the 
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world  of  spirits,  and  must  have  paper  money 
and  clothes,  and  must  also  be  fed  with  steam 
from  food. 

The  Buddhist  priests  may  be  known  by 
their  close  shaven  heads  and  their  grey  or 
yellow  dress.  The  priests  of  Taou  have  their 
hair  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  their  heads,  and 
they  wear  scarlet  robes  when  they  are  wor- 
shipping. 

The  religion  of  Buddha  is  the  religion  of  one 
out  of  every  three  of  the  people  in  the  world, 
and  it  has  lasted  more  than  two  thousand 
years. 

Confucius  has  no  priests :  the  emperor  and 
magistrates  take  their  place. 

All  the  three  religions  of  China  are  bad,  yet 
almost  all  Chinamen  believe  a  little  of  each  of 
the  three. 

They  believe  in  Confucius's  good  advice 
about  honouring  parents  and  doing  what  is 
right. 

They  believe  as  Buddha  taught  them,  that 
their  souls  will  go  into  other  bodies  when  they 
die,  and  that  they  will  be  pimished  if  they  are 
wicked. 

And  they  believe  in  Laou-tse's  charms,  and 
think  that  there  is  a  philosopher's  stone  and 
some  elixir  which  could  make  them  live  for 
ever. 
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The  religion  of  Laou-tse  teaches  men  to  trust 
in  superstition. 

The  religion  of  Buddha  teaches  men  to  trust 
in  folly. 

The  religion  of  Confucius  teaches  men  to 
trust  in  nothing,  but  to  behave  wisely. 

BsGGABS. — ^There  are  a  great  many  beggars 
in  China.  On  a  particidar  day  in  the  year 
some  of  these  beggars  cover  their  forehead 
with  mud,  and  wear  a  straw  moustache.  Some 
of  them  fasten  wisps  of  straw  to  their  children, 
to  show  they  are  in  such  distress  they  would 
even  sell  their  children. 

Four  beggars  were  once  seen  without  legs. 
They  had  had  them  cut  off  on  purpose  to  make 
people  pity  them  more.  You  will  not  guess 
how  it  was  done.  One  of  their  doctors  had 
tied  a  piece  of  string  roimd  the  calf  of  each 
leg,  and  drawn  it  tighter  every  day,  till  he 
came  to  the  bone.  Then  he*  had  sawn  the 
bone  ofE ;  and  thus  he  had  treated  all  the  eight 
legs. 

In  one  great  city,  called  Ningpo,  there  are 
ten  thousand  beggars.  They  are  often  so 
troublesome  that  people  pay  them  money  to 
get  rid  of  them.  If  you  see  a  green  and  red 
paper  stuck  up  in  a  shop,  you  may  know  it  is 
a  sign  that  the  beggars  have  been  paid  not  to 
come  there. 
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Bat  tliere  are  worse  beggars  than  these  (at 
least  so  tlie  Chinese  think),  for  they  believe  in 
gko$t  he^gart.  They  think  that  if  their  dead 
Illations  are  forgotten,  and  have  no  feasts 
made  in  their  honour,  they  will  become  ghost 
beggars ;  and  more  than  this,  they  think  that  if 
any  family  is  left  with  only  daaghters,  and  no 
one  to  bury  them  with  honour,  all  the  ancestors 
of  that  family  will  become  ghost  beggars. 

The  Emperor. — ^There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  there  has  been  an  emperor  so  long 
as  in  China,  for  there  was  an  emperor  in  China 
when  Abraham  lived  in  Canaan.  There  is  no 
Emperor  in  the  world  who  has  so  many  subjects 
as  the  Emperor  of  China :  he  has  five  times 
as  many  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Neither  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  be  more 
honoured  than  this  Emperor  ;  for  he  is  wor- 
shipped by  his  people  like  a  god.  He  is  called 
*The  Son  of  Beaven/  and  'Ten  Thousand 
Years;'  yet  he  dies  like  every  other  child  of 
earth.  His  sign  is  the  dragon,  and  this  is 
painted  on  his  flags. 

The  emperor  is  also  styled  'Father  of  his 
people ; '  and  to  show  that  he  feels  like  a  &ther, 
when  there  is  a  famine  or  plague  in  the  land 
he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  palace  to  grieve  foif. 
his  people ;  and  by  this  means  he  gets  the  love 
of  his  subjects. 


Cliitute  Dragon. 

Once  a-year,  too,  this  great  Emperor  fries 
to  encourage  his  people  to  be  industrious  by 
ploughing  a  part  of  a  field  and  sowing  a 
little  com  ;  and  the  Empress  sets  an  example 
to  the  women,  by  going  once  a-year  to  feed 
silkwonns  and  to  wind  the  balls  of  sillE. 

The  Emperor  wears  a  yellow  dress,  and  all 
Hb  relations  wear  yellow  girdles. 

But  the  relations  of  the  Emperor  are  not  the 
most  honourable  people  in  the  l&nd :  the  most 
kamed  are  the  most  honourable.  Every  one 
in  China  who  wishes  to  be  a  great  lord  studies 
day  and  night.  One  man,  that  he  might  not 
fna  asleep  over  his  books,  tied  bis  long  plaited 
Ital  of  hair  to  the  ceiling,  and  when  his  head 
nodded,  his  hair  was  pulled  tight,  and  that  woke 


Chinaman  is  foolish  still.  The  v 
l>il)lo  are  true,  *  Tlic  world  by  "v^ 
not  God.'  Yet  to  know  God  is  b( 
know  all  beside. 

Five  Cliinese  scholars  once  enl 
testant  chapel,  and  saw  the  Tei 
ments,  which  were  hanging  up  ii 
they  read  them,  they  quite  app; 
last  six  about  our  duty  to  our  ne 
they  said,  *  We  wiU  have  nothin{ 
those  first  four  ! '  They  did  not  < 
mandments  about  our  duty  to  G 
they  were  so  angry  with  these  coi 
that  they  pidled  them  down  and 
them. 

There  is  a  great  hall  in  every 
all  the  men  who  wish  to  be  cov 
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What  is  a  mandarin  P  He  is  a  ruler  over  a 
town,  and  is  counted  a  great  man*  The  most 
learned  of  the  mandarins  are  made  the  Em- 
peror's counsellors.  There  are  only  three  of 
them,  and  they  are  the  greatest  men  in  all 
Ghinay  next  to  the  Emperor. 

There  are  many  poor  men  who  study  hard  in 
hopes  to  be  one  of  these  three. 

This  is  the  greatest  honour  a  Chinaman  can 
obtain.  But  a  Christian  can  obtain  a  far 
greater,  even  the  honour  of  a  crown  and  a 
throne  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
at  His  coming. 

The  mandarins  are  all  of  the  religion  of 
Confucius,  and  despise  the  common  people 
who  worship  Buddha.  Yet  the  mandarins 
generally  send  for  Buddhist  and  Taouist 
priests  to  pray  or  chant  for  them  in  sickness 
or  at  funerals. 

Animals  and  Trees. — Once  there  were  lions 
in  China,  but  they  have  all  been  killed ;  there 
are  still  bears  and  tigers  in  the  moimtains  and 
forests  in  several  parts  of  the  land. 

The  pig  is  the  Chinaman's  chief  dish,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  meal  to  fatten  it. 

Bucks,  fowls,  and  fish,  can  be  had  everywhere, 
and  in  many  parts  mutton,  but  not  beef. 

The  Chinese  think  it  wrong  to  kill  the  ox 
that  ploughs  the  ground. 
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There  are  many  curious  and  pretty  birds  in 
China.  There  are  cuckoos,  pigeons,  doves, 
finches,  and  sparrows.  There  is  a  bird  that 
is  often  heard  singing  in  England  floating  in 
the  air, — ^I  mean  the  lark. 

Besides  thrushes  and  blackbirds  like  those 
in  England,  there  is  a  thrush  called  the 
'painted  eyebrow,'  because  of  the  cuiious 
lines  round  its  eyes. 

There  are  beautiful  pheasants,  kites,  hawks, 
magpies,  jays,  kingfishers,  water-birds  too, 
from  great  swans  and  storks  down  to  the 
pretty  little  mandarin  teal,  with  its  richly* 
fringed  crest.  In  huge  China  there  are  many 
birds  which  are  never  seen  in  England.  Many 
of  them  are  kept  as  pets  in  cages.  A  Chinaman 
is  very  fond  of  his  pet  birds.  You  may  often 
see  him  standing  on  a  hillock,  and  holding  up 
the  cage  while  he  listens  to  the  little  songster. 

In  many  parts  of  China,  men  carry  all  the 
burdens,  but  in  the  north  horses  and  assea 
carry  them.  Wherever  there  are  rivers  or 
canals,  people  use  boats  and  barges  for  them- 
selves and  their  goods. 

Men  are  often  carried  in  sedan  chairs  by  two 

bearers,  with  the  poles  of  the  chair  resting  on 

their  shoulders.     A  mandarin  has  four  or  eight 

bearers.     The  Emperor  has  sixteen  bearers,  but 

isametimes  he  rides  on  hoxseback. 


A  Chintie  Sedan  chair. 

The  Chinese  seldom  walk  for  pleasure.  They 
think  it  vulgar,  and  only  fit  for  messengers. 
They  wonder  to  see  Englishmen  go  for  a 
walk  Then  they  have  nothing  to  do.  '  When 
ire  have  nothing  to  do,'  they  say,  '  we  ait  down.' 

But  if  they  have  to  walk  anywhere,  they  are 
very  particular  hw>  they  walk,  and  they  make 
a  point  of  swinging  their  arms  and  their  whole 
bodies  as  they  go. 

In  China  there  are  only  a  few  of  our  English 
trees.     There  are  Era,   wUlovB,   and  diffeient 
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kinds  of  oak  and  Span?dh  clieBtnat.  But  many 
trees,  which  do  not  grow  in  England,  are  seen 
in  China,  dotting  the  plains  and  covering  the 
mountains,  where  they  are  not  too  rocky.  A 
very  lofty  plane  is  one;  the  great  wide- 
spreading  camphor-tree  is  another.  It  is 
something  like  an  oak,  with  evergreen  leaves 
like  small  bay  leaves.  Another  is  the  useful 
and  beautiful  bamboo.  From  the  bamboo  the 
Chinese  get  food,  and  chop-sticks  to  eat  it 
with,  cups  and  baskets  to  put  it  in,  paper, 
pen-handles,  and  writing-cases,  hat-ato&ds, 
lanterns,  and  umbrella  frames,  masts,  poles, 
and  ropes  for  their  boats ;  rails,  posts,  rafters 
and  laths  for  their  houses,  and  many  other 
things  besides. 

Some  of  the  trees  and  bushes  have  beautiful 
and  sweet  blossoms,  the  azalea,  wistaria,  jessa- 
mine, and  magnolia.  There  are  many  fruit- 
trees  and  many  lovely  wild  and  garden  flowers. 
But  none  are  so  dear  to  an  Englishman  as  the 
snowdrops,  violets,  and  primroses,  of  home. 


The  three  Oreat  Cities, 

Pekin  on  the  north. 
Nankin  in  the  middle. 
Canton  on  the  south. 


Pdda  is  tlie  grandest. 
Nankm  is  the  most  learned. 
Canton  is  the  richest. 


At  Fekin  is  the  Emperor's  palace.  The 
gardens  are  exceedingly  large,  and  contain 
hills,  and  lakes,  and  groves  within  the  walls, 
besides  houses  for  the  Emperor's  relations. 


At  Nankin  was  the  porcelain  tower.     It  was 
made  of  fine  glazed  bridles,  and  contained  oiae 
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rooms  one  over  another.     It  was  two  hundred 
feet  high — a  wonderful  height 

Of  what  use  was  itP  Of  none — of  worse 
than  none.  It  was  a  temple  for  Buddha,  and 
was  full  of  his  images.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  rebels,  because  they  were  angry  with  the 
chief  who  held  it. 

At  Canton,  besides  the  people  of  the  city^ 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  always  live 
in  boats  called  sampans.  These  boats  are  long^ 
and  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  have  an  awning. 
Under  the  floor  they  have  one  place  for  fire 
for  cooking,  one  place  for  an  altar,  and  one 
place  for  the  children.  The  people  who  live 
in  them  are  quite  different  from  the  people  of 
the  city.  Many  have  never  slept  a  single 
night  on  the  shore.  When  a  mother  rows, 
she  straps  her  youngest  baby  on  her  back. 
Children  begin  to  row  themselves  when  they 
are  very  young.  The  children  often  fall  over- 
board, but  as  a  hollow  gourd  is  tied  round  each 
child's  neck  they  float,  and  are  soon  picked  up. 

For  a  long  while  the  Chinese  would  not 
allow  foreigners  to  come  into  their  cities.  A 
great  many  foreign  ships  went  to  Canton  to 
buy  tea  and  silk;  but  the  traders  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  town,  and  they  lived  in  a 
little  island  near  Canton,  and  built  a  town 
there,  which  they  called  Macao. 
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Bat  the  Chinese  Emperor  now  allows 
Btraogers  to  come  into  lus  coimtry. 

In  1842  be  gave  one  island  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  an  island  near  Canton,  called  Hong- 
Eong,  and  the  English  have  built  a  city  there 
and  called  it  Victoria 


Victoria  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill, 
and  is  adorned  by  graceful  trees,  and  by  banks 
covered  with  ferns  and  moss. 

The  harbonr  is  full  of  ships  of  all  nations, 
but  none  are  so  strange-looking  as  the  Chineae 
juiika.  Junks  are  ships  with  very  high,  square 
sails,  sometimes  made  of  silk.  They  are 
adorned  with  many  bright  flags,  and  they  are 
manned  by  very  curious  crews. 
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Yoa  would  be  amnsed  to  hear  the  mercliants 
and  the  Chinese  talk  together  in  Pidgin  JEng- 
lish.  Pidgin  English  means  business  English. 
Should  you  understand  thisP  ^Qo  top  side. 
Catchee  my  one  piecee  hat,  chop-chop.*  It 
means,  *  Go  upstairs,  and  get  my  hat,  quickly.' 

In  this  funny  EngUsh,  reUgion  is  caUed 
*  Joss-pidgin.' 

The  two  Rivers. — There  is  one  called 
Teang-tse-keang,  or  *the  Son  of  the  Ocean.' 
It  is  the  largest  in  all  Asia.  You  will  often 
hear  of  the  city  of  Shanghai,  which  is  built 
on  its  banks. 

The  other  is  called  the  Yellow  River,  for  the 
soft  clay  mixed  with  the  water  gives  it  a  yellow 
colour. 

Lakes. — ^There  are  immense  lakes,  covered 
with  boats  and  fishermen. 

But  the  best  fishers  are  the  tame  cormorants, 
which  catch  fish  for  their  masters.  Sometimes 
one  man  has  a  dozen  of  these  large  dark  birds. 
They  sit  quietly  on  the  edge  of  the  boat  till 
their  master  gives  them  a  sign ;  then  all  jump 
in  the  water,  and  dive  after  the  fish,  while  he 
beats  the  water  with  a  large  bamboo  pole.  As 
soon  as  they  have  caught  a  fish,  they  bring  it 
to  the  boat,  and  drop  it  into  a  net  which  he 
holds  out  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick.  Then 
they  go  and  dive  for  another  fish. 
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Do  you  wonder  why  these  birds  do  not  eat 
the  fisli  themselyes  P  Their  master  takes  care 
to  feed  them  well,  and  he  also  sometimes  ties  a 
string  round  their  throaty  so  as  to  prevent 
their  being  able  to  swallow  the  fish. 

The  two  obeat  wonders. — ^The  great  canal 
is  a  wonder.  It  used  to  join  the  Yellow 
Biver  and  the  Yeang-tse ;  and  it  reached  from 
Pekin  in  the  north  to  Hang-chow  in  the 
middle  of  China.  Some  parts  of  the  canal 
are  now  filled  with  sand^  but  most  of  it  is 
stiU  used. 

The  great  wall  is  a  greater  wonder,  but  not 
nearly  as  useful  as  the  canal. 

This  wall  was  built  at  the  north  of  China  to 
keep  the  Tartars  out.  It  is  fifteen  hundred 
miles  long,  twenty  feet  high,  and  twenty-five 
broad.  But  there  were  not  soldiers  enough  in 
China  to  keep  the  enemies  out,  and  the  Tartars 
came  over  the  wall. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  a  Tartar. 

The  Empress  has  not  small  feet,  like  the 
Chinese. 

It  is  the  Tartars  who  forced  the  Chinese  to 
shave  their  heads,  for  they  used  to  tie  up  their 
hair  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  their  heads.  Many 
of  the  Chinese  preferred  losing  their  head^  to 
their  hair.  Was  it  not  cruel  to  cut  off  their 
headsy  merely  because  they  would  not  shave 
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them?    But  the  Tartars  were  yeiy  cmel  to 
the  Chinese. 

Knowledge  and  Inventions. — We  must 
allow  that  the  Chinese  are  very  clever.  They 
f oimd  out  how  to  prints  and  they  found  out 
how  to  make  gunpowder^  and  they  found  out 
the  use  of  the  loadstone.  What  is  that  P  A 
piece  of  steel  rubbed  against  the  loadstone  will,^ 
always  point  to  the  north.  The  Chinese  founa 
out  these  three  things^  printing,  gunpowder, 
and  the  use  of  the  loadstone,  be/ore  we  in 
Europe  knew  anything  about  them.* 

There  are  two  arts  that  the  Chinese  certainly 
taught  us ;  how  to  make  silk,  and  how  to  make 
china  or  porcelain.  And  yet  I  should  not  say 
they  taught  us,  for  they  tried  to  prevent  our 
learning  their  arts ;  but  we  saw  their  silk  and 
their  porcelain,  and  by  degrees  we  learnt  to 
make  them  ourselves.  A  sly  monk  brought 
some  silkworms'  eggs  from  China  hidden  in  a 
hollow  walking-stick. 

The  Chinese  are  industrious  as  well  as  in- 
genious. For  example,  I  will  tell  you  how 
they  collect  tiny  diamonds  no  bigger  than  pins' 
heads,  which  are  found  in  some  streams.  They 
put  on  straw  shoes,  and  walk  in  these  streams 
and  on  the  sands  near  them.     Then  they  col- 

*  Some  Chinese  say  that  the  telephone  was  inyented  at 
,  nine  hundred  years  ago. 
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lect  the  straw  Bhoes,  and  bum  them.  They 
kaow  the  little  sharp-pointed  diamonds  will 
have  stack  fast  in  the  straw ;  and  so  they  pick 
ihem  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  straw,  pack  tliem 
in  quillsy  and  sell  them  to  the  glaziers. 

Language. — ^There  is  no  other  language  at 
all  like  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  always  write 
their  words  in  columns,  and  they  begin  al  the 
'light  hand  side  of  the  page,  and  read  the 
columns  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Instead  of  letters  making  words,  there  is  a 
picture  for  each  word.  I  call  it  a  picture,  but 
it  is  more  like  a  figure  than  a  picture. 

Every  one  in  China  who  can  read  under- 
stands these  picture- words,  but  no  one  can  use 
them  to  talk  with.  Quite  a  different  language 
is  used  in  conversation,  and  this  language  is 
different  in  almost  every  part  of  China.  If  a 
Chinaman  goes  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
home,  he  has  great  difficulty  in  making  him- 
self understood. 

You  never  read  the  written  language  aloud. 
As  you  read  it  you  translate  it  into  one  of  the 
spoken  languages.  Whilst  your  eyes  read  one 
language  to  yourself,  your  mouth  reads  the 
same  thing  in  quite  a  different  language  aloud. 
Tour  eyes  read  the  written  language,  and  your 
mouth  reads  one  of  the  spoken  languages. 
In  these  spoken  languages  the  words  are  all  of 
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one  syllable.  The  same  word  may  mean  quite 
different  things^  acoording  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  said.  The  word  is  the  same,  and 
the  pronimciation  is  the  same  too ;  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  tone  of  the  voice.  It 
sometimes  takes  a  foreigner  a  long  time 
before  he  can  hear  any  difference.  A  gentle- 
man told  his  servant  one  night  to  light  hia 
study  fire;  at  least  he  thought  he  told  him 
so.  But  the  servant  only  stared^  and  said 
'  Impossible ! '  The  gentleman  repeated  his 
order.  The  servant  repeated  his  answer, 
'  Impossible !  *  The  lady  of  the  house  heard 
there  was  some  mistake,  and  asked  the  servant 
what  was  the  matter.  He  repKed,  '  The  gen- 
tlemen told  me  to  go  immediately,  and  dig  a 
canal !  * 

Another  time  a  gentleman  saw  a  number  of 
baskets  full  of  dark  arbutus  berries.  They 
look  like  black  strawberries,  and  are  much 
eaten  in  China.  He  desired  his  servant  to  go 
and  get  him  some.  The  servant  went ;  but  a 
long  time  passed,  and  he  did  not  return.  At 
last  he  came  back,  looking  rather  disappointed. 

*  Well,  have  you  brought  them  ? ' 

*  No.  I  have  been  all  over  the  town,  and  I 
coidd  find  none,  excepting  these  two.'  And 
taking  a  cloth  off  a  basket,  he  pointed  to  two 
sheep* 8  taih  in  it. 
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You  will  understand  this  better  if  I  tell  you 
ihat  the  word  ^  ping '  means  ice,  soldier,  biscuit, 
hnife-handle,  and  to  unite. 

The  Chinese  use  brushes  for  writing  instead 
of  pens;  and  they  mb  cakes  of  ink  on  a  little 
marUe  or  slate  dish,  first  dipping  them  in  a 
fitde  water,  as  we  dip  cakes  of  paint.  There 
IS  a  hollow  place  in  the  marble  dish  to  hold 
4e  water.  What  do  you  think  the  Chinese 
mean  by  'the  four  precious  things P'  They 
mean  the  ink,  the  brush,  the  marble  dish,  and 
the  paper.  They  call  them  precious  because 
they  are  so  fond  of  writing.  Schoolmasters  are 
held  in  great  honour  in  China,  as,  indeed,  they 
wght  to  be  ereryichere.  Yet  schools  in  China 
are  much  like  those  in  Turkey,  more  fit  for 
parrots  than  children ;  only  Chinese  boys  sit 
in  chairs  with  desks  before  them,  instead  of 
ntting  cross-legged  on  the  groimd  as  in  Turkey. 
Tbey  learn  first  to  repeat  and  paint  single  words, 
and  next  to  repeat  longer  lessons  by  heart. 
This  they  do  very  loud,  always  turning  their 
Wks  to  their  master  while  they  are  saying 
their  lessons  to  him,  which  they  call  '  backing 
the  book.' 

One  of  the  books  which  children  read  is  full 
of  stories,  with  a  picture  on  each  page.  Would 
70U  like  to  hear  one  of  these  stories  ? 

'There  was  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  named 

K 
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TJr-wen.  His  parents  were  so  poor  that  they 
could  not  afEord  to  buy  a  gauze  curtain  for 
their  bed,  to  keep  o£E  the  gnats  in  summer. 
This  boy  could  not  bear  that  his  parents  should 
be  bitten  by  the  gnats ;  so  he  stood  by  their 
bedside,  and  imcovered  his  little  bosom  and  his 
back  that  the  gnats  might  bite  him,  instead 
of  his  parents.  ^'  For/'  said  he,  **  if  they  fill 
themselyes  with  my  blood,  they  wiQ  let  my 
parents  rest.'* ' 

Would  it  be  right  for  a  little  boy  to  behave 
in  this  way  P  Certainly  not ;  for  it  would 
grieve  kind  parents  that  their  little  boy  should 
be  bitten.  Poor  little  Chinese  boys !  they  do 
not  know  about  Him  who  was  bitten  by  the 
old  serpent,  that  we  might  not  be  devoured 
and  destroyed. 

Punishment. — ^The  Chinese  are  very  quiet 
and  orderly.  Many  of  their  laws  are  wise; 
but  their  judges  are  often  unjust,  and  their 
punishments  very  cruel. 

The  mandarins  (or  magistrates)  often  sen- 
tence offenders  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  and  to 
have  a  hundred  strokes  of  the  bamboo  or  more. 
They  sometimes  sentence  great  offenders  to  be 
beaten  on  the  soles  of  their  feet.  This  punish- 
ment is  called  the  bastinado.  Another  punish- 
ment is  the  cangue,  or  wooden  collar.  It  is  a 
great  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  for  a  man  to 


Crimijial  in  a  Collar, 

put  hia  head  through.  The  men  in  wooden 
collars  are  brought  out  of  their  prisons  every 
morning,  and  led  about  the  streets  and  court- 
yarda,  where  everybody  passing  by  can  see 
them.  They  cannot  feed  themBelves  in  their 
wooden  collars,  because  they  cannot  bring  their 
hands  to  their  mouths ;  but  sometimes  a  sod 
may  be  seen  feeding  his  father,  aa  he  stands 
or  site  wearing  the  collar.  There  are  men  also 
whose  business  it  ia  to  feed  the  prisoners. 
Ken    are    sometimea    punished    by    liafin^ 
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their  leg  chained  to  a  heavy  log,  or  an  iron 
bar,  which  they  have  to  carry  in  their  arms 
wherever  they  go.  For  great  crimes  men  are 
strangled  or  beheaded. 

Character. — It  is  not  easy  to  know  the 
character  of  a  Chinaman.  At  first,  you  might 
suppose,  from  his  way  of  speakiiig,  tliat  he 
was  very  humble ;   because  he   calls   himself 

*  the  worthless  fellow/  or  *  the  stupid  one/  and 
he  calls  his  son  'the  little  dog;'  but  if  you 
were  to  tell  him  he  had  an  evil  heart  he  would 
be  very  much  offended,  for  he  only  gives  him- 
self these  names  because  it  is  the  custom.  He 
calls  his  acquaintance    'venerable    uncle/    or 

*  honourable  brother.'  This,  too,  he  does,  be- 
cause it  is  the  custom.  The  Chinese  are  very 
proud  of  their  coiuitry,  and  think  there  is  none 
like  it.     They  have  given  it  the  name  of  the 

*  Heavenly  or  Celestial  Empire.'  They  look 
upon  foreigners  as  monkeys  and  devils.  Often 
a  woman  may  be  heard  in  the  streets  saying 
to  her  little  child,  *  There  is  a  foreign 
devil'  (or  a  Fan  Quei).  In  some  parts 
the  Chinese  have  another  name  for  the 
English,  they  call  them  the  *  red-haired.'  This 
name  was  not  given  because  the  hair  of  the 
Chinese  is  so  much  blacker  than  ours  ever  is, 
but  because  the  first  Englishmen  ever  seen  in 
tboae  parts  were  soldiers  with  red  coats. 
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The  Chineee  are  the  most  induBtrious  nation 
in  the  world.  Thejr  are  also  contented  with 
much  lees  £ood  and  strong  drink  than  many 
"RngHaK  people  would  be,  and  therefore  when 
they  go  to  America  and  Australia  they  often 
get  on  much  better.  In  the  greater  part  of 
China  the  chief  food  is  rice,  which  grows  in 
the  water.  When  the  Chinese  plant  rice  or 
weed  the  rice  fields,  they  have  to  labour  up  to 
their  knees  in  mud  and  water.  Ghrowing  rice 
is  much  harder  work  than  growing  com. 
First,  the  grain  has  to  be  sown  very  thick  in 
water  in  one  comer  of  the  field.  Before  it 
is  a  foot  high  it  is  planted  out  in  Hmall 
bunches,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  in  the  field 
of  water.  Then  it  has  to  be  weeded,  and 
manured,  and  kept  well  watered.  As  the 
grain  ripens  the  field  is  allowed  to  dry. 
The  rice  is  threshed  in  the  fields  as  soon  as 
it  is  cut. 

The  ladies  who  can  live  without  working 
rise  very  late  in  the  winter.  Why  should 
they  rise  early  when  they  have  nothing  to 
do? 

They  do  not  even  keep  their  rooms  neat. 
They  never  work  with  their  needles,  but  hire 
tailors  to  make  their  clothes.  They  cannot 
read.  They  like  to  sit  about  talking.  How 
unhappy  they  must  be ! 


Chineie  Lady. 


Men,  too,  play  as  children  do  here :  fljing 
kites  is  a  favourite  game.  Kites  are  made  in 
the  shape  of  birds  and  insects ;  Bometimee  a 
whistle  is  tied  to  the  kites,  which  gives  them 
a  vhirring  sound.  Men  also  play  with  shuttle- 
cocks. They  do  not  have  battledores,  for  they 
use  their  feet  instead.  Dancing,  however,  is 
quite  unknown. 

The  Chinese  are  not  taught,  as  we  are,  by 
the  example  of  the  Lord  Jeaas,  to  be  onselfiah 
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and  compasBionate.  Beggars  may  be  aeea  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  dying,  and  no  one 
caring  lor  them,  bat  people  gambling  eloee 

by. 

The  Chineae  have  an  idea  that  after  a  man 
18  dead  the  honae  mnat  be  cleansed  from 
ghosts.  If  a  man  &lls  sick  in  a  stranger's 
house,  and  seems  likely  to  die,  the  landlord 
will  send  him  away.  He  is  afraid  of  keep- 
ing him,  lest  he  should  be  blamed  for  his 
death. 

But  in  general  sons  treat  their  parents  with 
great  respect.  They  have  a  very  strange  way 
of  showing  respect.  Very  dutiful  sons  please 
their  &thers  and  mothers  very  much  by  buying 
them  a  coffin,  or  buying  wood  to  make  them  a 
coffin,  long  before  they  die.  Sometimes  after 
their  parents  have  died,  they  keep  their  dead 
bodies  in  the  house  carefully  shut  up  in  the 
thick  coffins.  They  keep  them  many  months, 
or  even  years,  till  they  can  afford  to  give  a 
grand  funeral  feast,  or  to  build  a  stone  or  brick 
tomb. 

In  many  parts  of  China  the  dead  are  not 
buried,  but  placed  on  the  ground  in  their 
coffins,  which  are  covered  with  earth.  Every 
year  they  are  visited,  and  fresh  earth  is  added. 
It  is  very  melancholy  to  travel  for  miles  with 
graves  and  coffins  on  all  sides  of  you.    In. 
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some  places  there  is  a  large  empty  building,, 
on  purpose  for  people  to  throw  in  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  little  children.  The  Chinese 
think  that  children  have  no  souls  till  they  are 
three  years  old,  and  so  they  do  not  care  as 
much  as  we  do  what  becomes  of  their  little 
bodies. 

Belations  are  usually  kind  to  each  other, 
because  they  meet  together  in  the  'Hall  of 
Ancestors'  to  worship  the  same  person.  To 
save  money  they  often  eat  together,  and  a 
hundred  are  said  to  have  eaten  in  the  same 
hall.  They  often  live  together  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  house,  or  in  the  same 
village  or  town.  Near  Ning-po  there  is  a 
town  of  more  than  ten  thousand  people,  who 
are  all  relations,  and  all  have  the  name  of 
Sing. 

The  Chinese  are  more  temperate  than  the 
English  and  drink  more  tea  than  wine.  Thero 
are  tea-taverns  all  over  the  country.  How 
much  better  than  our  beer-shops !  But  very 
many  of  them  smoke  opium.  This  is  the  juice  of 
the  white  or  crimson  poppy,  made  up  into  dark 
balls.  Chinese  laws  forbid  opium  smoking. 
But  alas!  the  English  wanted  to  sell  the 
opiimi  grown  in  India,  and  partly  forced  and 
partly  persuaded  the  emperor  to  let  these  laws 
be  broken.    Now  everywhere  in  China  there 
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m  opfaon  Uif^nB,  whan  the  wretolied  opimn 
lis  on  ooodhfis  and  draw  the  opium 
into  tibflcr  moirtilit  tluongb  thick  bamboo 


And,  wliafc  ia  aaddar  atfll,  the  Ghineae  have 
learned  to  gttnr  poppiea  and  to  make 
epiom  far  AemaelTea.  One  man  oat  of  every 
feMrmOhJnaamokeaopianL  Thoae  who  smoke 
epinm  hs?e  annken  cheeks  and  trembling 
hsada^  and  aoon  become  old,  fooliah,  and 
sick.  Why,  then,  do  they  take  opium  P 
Many  of  them  say  they  wish  to  leave  it  off, 
bat  cannot. 

Yoa  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is 
an  opium  refuge  in  Peking.  In  six  months 
there  were  more  than  three  himdred  and  fifty 
patients.  They  all  took  pills  invented  by  a 
▼ery  dever  doctor,  and  many  are  said  to  have 
been  cured.* 

Missionaries. — Are  there  any  in  China? 
Yes,  many ;  and  more  are  going  there.  But 
how  many  are  wanted  for  so  many  people! 
Some  missionaries  travel  about  China  to  dis- 
tribute Bibles  and  tracts,  others  preach  to  the 
people  or  teach  their  childrcD.  See  one  who 
liired  a  rough  kind  of  chair  with  two  bearers. 


*  A  Ghinese  geography  says  India  has  given  three 
ihiiiga  to  China:  ootUm,  the  religion  of  Baddha/and 
opuun. 


Men,  too,  play  as  children  do  liere :  flying 
kites  is  a  favourite  gamo.  Kites  are  made  in 
the  shape  of  birds  and  insects ;  sometimes  a 
whistle  is  lied  to  the  kites,  which  givee  than 
a  whirring  sound.  Men  also  piny  with  shuttle- 
cocks. They  do  not  have  battledores,  for  they 
use  their  feet  instead.  Dancing,  however,  ia 
quite  unknown. 

The  Chinese  are  not  taught,  as  ve  are,  bj 
the  example  of  the  Loid  JeeiiR,  to  be  """Ifi^li 
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and  compassionate.  Beggars  may  be  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  dying,  and  no  one 
earing  for  them,  but  people  gambling  close 
by. 

The  Chinese  have  an  idea  that  after  a  man 
is  dead  the  house  must  be  cleansed  from 
ghosts.  If  a  man  falls  sick  in  a  stranger's 
Louse,  and  seems  likely  to  die^  the  landlord 
vill  send  him  away.  He  is  afraid  of  keep- 
ing him,  lest  he  should  be  blamed  for  his 
death. 

But  in  general  sons  treat  their  parents  with 

great  respect.     They  have  a  verj'  strange  way 

of  showing  respect.     Very  dutiful  sons  please 

their  fathers  and  mothers  ver}'  much  by  buying 

them  a  coffin,  or  buying  wood  to  luake  them  a 

coffin,  long  before  they  die.     Sometimes  after 

their  parenU  have  died,  they  keep  their  dead 

bwlies  in  the  house  carefully  shut  up  in  the 

thick  coffins.     They  keep  them  many  months, 

or  even  year^,  till  they  can  afford  to  give  a 

grand  ixzLeral  2ea.*rt,  or  to  build  a  stone  or  brick 

tomb. 

In  many  pstrts  of  China  the  dead  are  not 
hoTJtiL  &-:  plac^  on  the  ground  in  their 
tx£tL^  '■^l::!  are  covered  with  earth.  Every 
rear  tier  ire  vi*::^  and  fre^h  earth  i*  added. 
Ii  i«  Terr  njelan^tiolv  to  travel  for  miles  with 

o'j&zis  on  ill  aides  of  vou«     In 
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Men,  too,  play  na  children  do  here :  flyii 
kites  is  a  favourite  gnine.  Kites  are  mads 
the  shape  of  birds  and  insects ;  sometimM 
whistle  is  tied  to  the  kites,  which  givea  the 
a  wbirriag  sound.  Men  also  play  vith  shntd 
cocks.  They  do  not  have  battledorea,  for  thi 
use  their  feet  instead.  Dancing,  howerer, 
quite  unknown. 

The  Chinese  are  not  taught,  aa  we  sre^  1 
ibe  example  of  the  Lord  JeeoB,  to  be  i 
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ind  oompaanoiiate.  Beggars  may  be  seen  in 
ihe  middle  of  the  town  dying,  and  no  one 
caring  for  them,  but  people  gambling  close 

The  Chinese  have  an  idea  that  after  a  man 
is  dead  the  hoose  must  be  cleansed  from 
ghosts.  If  a  man  &lls  sick  in  a  stranger's 
hoose,  and  seems  likely  to  die,  the  landlord 
will  send  him  away.  He  is  afraid  of  keep- 
ing him,  lest  he  should  be  blamed  for  his 
death. 

But  in  general  sons  treat  their  parents  with 
great  respect.  They  have  a  very  strange  way 
of  showing  respect.  Very  dutiful  sons  please 
their  fethers  and  mothers  very  much  by  bujong 
them  a  coffin,  or  buying  wood  to  make  them  a 
coffin,  long  before  they  die.  Sometimes  after 
their  parents  have  died,  they  keep  their  dead 
bodies  in  the  house  carefully  shut  up  in  the 
thick  coffins.  They  keep  them  many  months, 
or  even  years,  till  they  can  afford  to  give  a 
grand  funeral  feast,  or  to  build  a  stone  or  brick 
tomb. 

In  nmny  parts  of  China  the  dead  are  not 
buried,  but  placed  on  the  ground  in  their 
coffins,  which  are  covered  with  earth.  Every 
year  they  are  visited,  and  fresh  earth  is  added. 
It  is  very  melancholy  to  travel  for  miles  with 
graves  and  coffins  on  all  sides  of  you.    In 
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ipirits.  The  shops  have  each  a  tablet,  before 
which  two  incense  sticks  are  burned  every  day. 
They  have  also  signs  many  feet  high,  but 
instmiH  of  the  name  of  the  owner,  some  motto 
is  written  on  fhem,  such  as  '  Bising  Gh>odness.' 

Preaently  you  may  see  a  man  with  a  string 
of  teeth  hung  round  his  neck  to  show  that  he 
is  a  dentist ;  then  comes,  perhaps,  a  gentleman 
whose  business  it  is  to  choose  lucky  days  for 
marriages  or  burials.  The  city  walls  are  seven 
milea  round.  As  you  come  to  them  you  may 
see  a  man  collecting  scraps  of  paper  in  a  basket. 
He  is  going  to  bum  them  all  carefully,  for 
Confucius  taught  the  people  to  respect  every- 
thing with  writing  on  it. 

At  a  bamboo  stall  you  may  get  hot  rice- 
pudding  and  tea  all  day. 

Tou  notice  that  the  temples  and  the  man- 
darins' houses  are  marked  by  bright  red  poles. 

English  missionaries  first  went  to  live  in 
this  *  happy  city  *  in  1850.  They  were  often 
grieved  by  what  they  saw  there.  Sometimes 
they  saw  a  man  beating  his  head  violently 
against  a  doorstep,  sometimes  a  priest  walking 
on  his  knees,  or  men  carrying  along  great 
pasteboard  gods,  with  wooden  arms  moved  by 
strings.  The  men  themselves  coidd  not  be 
seen,  for  they  were  hidden  by  long  drapery 
flowing  from  the  idol's  neck ;  but  a  hole  was 
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cut  in  the  drapery,  opposite  their  fac«a,  in 
order  that  they  might  see  where  to  go. 

Yery  hard  the  missionarieB  worked,  trying 
not  only  to  sare  the  souls,  hut  also  to  heal  the 
bodies,  of  many  in  this  city.  Yet  when  the 
tenth  year  of  their  stay  came,  not  one  person  had 
believed  the  GospeL  Still  they  persevered,  and 
soon  four  Chinese  became  Christians.  In  the 
next  tea  years  twelve  hundred  were  converted. 


Sav  ia  the  picture  of  one  of  these  Christ- 
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iaft  of  Foli-lin.  He  was  a  painter,  named 
Waagm  When  liis  mother  fdund  that  he 
VM  gnas  te  Ae  missionaries,  reading  fhe 
Mis  and  pnjing^  she  shut  him  up,  though 
ha  was  moie  than  twenty  years  old,  scolded 
and  cried.  But  all  in  vain.  At  last  she 
'Boas,  yoa  must  stop  this  praying/ 

'  Moflinr/  said  Wong, '  I  haTe  always  obeyed 
ff'^iamnmmAu ;  hut  this  I  csnuot  do/ 

*ThB  noise  disturbs  me,'  she  replied. 

'Then  I  will  pray  silently/ 

'  You  shall  never  pray  in  this  house  again ! ' 

'I  cannot  stop  jiraying/ 

'  IiBftve  the  house  then ! ' 

Poor  Wong  obeyed. 

At  last  one  day  his  mother  sent  for  him. 
He  went  leering  and  praying.  His  mother 
asiDsd  him  if  he  was  still  determined  to  be  a 
Christian.    He  replied, — 

'Mother,  lam.' 

'Then,*  said  she,  'if  you  will  not  change  your 
mind,  I  will  change  mine.  You  may  be  a 
Christian  and  you  may  Uye  at  home.' 

Wong  was  full  of  joy.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  baptised  by  the  name  of  *  Seeker  of  Virtue.' 
In  China,  the  Christian  name  is  put  after  the 
surname ;  so  Wong  is  called  Wong  Eiu-taik, 
or  Wong  the  Seeker  of  Virtue.  He  is  now  a 
physioian* 
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Fuh-kien  is  a  beautiful  province.  It  has 
mountaiiis  and  streams,  rocky  islands,  fields  of 
rice,  acres  of  sweet  potatoe,  and  plantations  of 
tea.  Most  of  the  black  tea  which  is  sent  to 
England  is  shipped  from  Fuh-chow. 

The  missionaries  often  travel  from  one  place 
to  another  in  order  to  preach  and  teach.  They 
are  sometimes  asked  curious  questions.  Is  not 
your  Emperor  a  woman  P  Are  boys  bom  with 
whiskers  in  England  P  Why  do  you  close  your 
eyes  and  repeat  words  before  you  eat  P  Some- 
times they  are  very  carefully  examined,  par- 
ticularly their  finger  nails  and  their  eyes. 

The  Chinese  hate  cold  water,  and  they 
wondered  much  to  see  the  missionaries  wash 
their  faces  in  cold  water,  brush  their  teeth,  and 
comb  their  hair.  When  a  Chinaman  takes  his 
leave  it  is  considered  polite  to  ask  him  to 
*  go  slowly,  go  slowly.' 

'  When  parents  in  Fuh-kien  have  lost  two  or 
three  sons,  if  they  have  another,  they  will 
sometimes  give  it  a  girl's  name,  and  boys  are 
sometimes  brought  up  in  girls'  clothes  to  save 
them  from  the  devil.  The  people  think  that 
the  evil  spirit  cannot  hurt  any  one  whose  name 
he  does  not  know. 

A  man  named  Chung  had  taken  three  other 
names  in  order  to  cheat  the  devil. 

One  day,  as  some  missionaries  were  travelling, 
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tbqr  passed  this  man  Glmng  resting  under  a 
He  felt  muck  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
white  men,  and  thought  they  must  be  the 
imigii  devik  he  had  heard  spoken  of.  He 
longed  to  ran  away;  but  before  he  left,  he 
heard  from  the  missionary  the  story  of  the 
Ssrioiir.  "When  he  got  back  to  his  mountain, 
CkoMg  thought  of  this  story  and  wondered 
what  ihifl  strange  doctrine  could  mean  about  a 
SsTumr  of  men. 

At  last  a  Christian  basket-maker  came  to  his 
Tillage  and  talked  to  him.  Chung  was  never 
tired  of  listening.  One  day  the  missionary 
came  himself,  and  now,  instead  of  feeling 
afraid  of  the  'foreign  devil,'  how  happy 
Chung  was  to  see  him;  and  how  happy  the 
missionary  was  to  baptize  him! 

For  six  months  Chung  used  to  walk  eighteen 
miles  every  Sunday  in  order  to  worship  with 
the  Christians.  He  suffered  much  persecution, 
and  had  also  the  sorrow  of  losing  his  Christian 
wife.  She  died  very  happily  while  her  little 
daughter  was  syiging  to  her  'For  ever  with 
the  Lord.' 

This  poor  little  girl  of  thirteen  was  a  great 
sufferer.  When  the  missionary  gave  her  some 
medicine  he  noticed  that  she  closed  her  eyes 
first,  and  prayed.  She  always  did  so  before 
she  took  anything. 
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In  one  place  a  young  man  was  converted  the 
first  time  he  heard  the  Gh>speL  He  got  a  Bible 
and  went  round  the  village  to  teach  others. 
Soon  he  was  joined  by  seven  other  yoong  men. 
It  was  not,  however,  very  easy  for  him  to  be  a 
Christian ;  his  neighbours  abused  him,  his 
mother  dragged  him  from  his  room,  where  she 
found  him  on  his  knees,  and  his  wife  r^roached 
him  bitterly.  But  he  burnt  his  tablets  and  his 
gods  publicly  and  was  bapti^^  and  many 
others  followed  his  example. 

One  of  these  was  a  boy,  who  begged  the 
missionary  to  baptize  him.  The  missionary 
wanted  to  wait  a  little ;  but  when  the  poor  boy 
heard  this,  he  burst  into  tears,  took  his  hand 
and  said,  '  I  do  verily  believe  in  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  my  Bedeemer, 
who  shed  His  blood  for  me  upon  the  cross,  to 
save  my  soul,  and  to  cleanse  me  from  sin. 
Why  do  you  refuse  to  baptize  meP' 

He  was  asked  if  his  father  consented.  He 
immediately  bounded  across  the  valley,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  came  back  with  his  father, 
who  gave  his  full  consent,  and  said  he  was 
delighted  that  his  boy  should  be  influenced  by 
a  religion  which  was  so  holy  and  so  good. 

In  another  place  the  missionary  baptized 

not  a  boy,  but  an  old  man  of  eighty,  who  was 

perfectly  blind.     This  old  man  stood  up  lean- 
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B,  Us  ■lidE  and  Muld,  *  When  I  was  thirty 
eld  I  iroirdiipped  idola^  but  I  gsye  them 
r,  and  fixr  many  yean  I  ▼onhipped 
I  waa  in  an  agony  to  know  what  to 
Iol  AtJungth  I  worahi[yed  the  riring  win ;  still 
Ilttd  no.peaoa  Then  I  worshipped  the  moon 
;  still  no  peace.  At  last,  in  the 
dialiess»  I  gave  them  up^  and  cried  for 
&•  traa  Gkid.  Then  I  heard  about  JesnSy  and 
I  MifliTad  at  once  with  my  whole  heart.  Now 
I  eaa  die  in  peace,  I  have  found  a  Saviour/ 

Yery  many  English  and  American  ladies 
ha;T0  gone  to  China  to  teach  the  little  girls 
lliere ;  for  no  one  used  to  teach  them,  I  will 
tflU  you  of  one  of  the  first  of  these  kind 
mianonary  ladies.  She  had  several  little 
creatures  in  her  school  whom  she  saved  from 
periahingy  through  the  cruelty  of  their  own 
patents. 

One  coldy  rainy  evening.  Miss  Aldersey  heard 
a  low  wailing  outside  the  street-door,  and  look- 
ing out  she  saw  a  poor  babe,  wrapped  in  coarse 
matting,  lying  on  the  stone  pavement.  She 
could  not  bear  to  leave  it  there  to  be  devoured 
by  famished  dogs,  so  she  kindly  took  it  in  and 
brought  it  up. 

Even  poor  people  in  China  would  be  ashamed 
if  they  had  any  unmarried  daughters,  and  if 
fliey  could  not  spend  money  on  a  maiTiage 
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feast  for  them.  So  sometimes  when  a  very 
poor  woman  has  had  two  or  three  girls,  if  she 
has  another  she  thinks  it  will  be  better  to 
suffocate  it,  than  to  let  it  grow  up  to  be  a  dis- 
grace. If  she  does  not  like  to  kill  it,  she  will 
perhaps  lay  it  at  the  door  of  a  missionary's 
house,  or  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Foundling 
Hospital.  In  some  towns  the  Chinese  them- 
selves have  Foundling  Hospitals.  No  one 
woidd  ever  think  of  suffocating  a  baby  hoy. 

In  1842  there  were  five  Chinese  who  believed 
the  Gospel.  There  are  now,  in  1879,  very 
nearly  fourteen  thousand.*  And  many  not 
only  believe  themselves,  but  preach  to  their 
countrymen  about  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Now  the  whole  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Prayer-book,  and  many  other  good  and 
useful  books,  have  been  translated  into  Chinese. 
Yet  very  many  have  not  even  seen  these  books. 
Will  you  not  help  to  send  more  teachers  to  this 
great  coimtry  ? 

*  This  does  not  include  the  Boman  Catholic  conyerts,  of 
whom  there  are  great  numbers. 

Revised   by   Rev.    George   Moule,    of   C.  M.   S.,    and 
Rev.  Robert  Palmer,  of  C.  M.  S. 
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Abt  one  on  liearing  this  name  would  guess 
AbI  Ihm  MMUilrj  was  like  Ghina ;  and  so  it  is. 
Hymiirers  togofliere,  yoa  would  be  reminded 
e(  GSmia  bj  many  of  the  customs.  You  would 
•80  wA  dinner  small  iMisins  instead  of  plates, 
chop-fltklks  instead  of  knives  and  forks ;  you 
would  have  rice  to  eat  instead  of  bread;  and 
rice-wine  or  tea  to  drink  instead  of  grape- 
wine. 

But  you  would  not  find  all  the  Chinese  cus* 
toma  in  Cochin-China.  Nor  would  you  see  the 
people  treated  as  strictly  in  Cochin-China  as  in 
CShina.  Beatings  are  not  nearly  as  common 
there,  and  behaviour  is  not  nearly  as  good  as 
in  China. 

Like  the  Chinese,  the  people  are  very  fond  of 
giving  grand  dinners,  and  sometimes  provide  a 
hundred  dishes,  and  invite  a  hundred  guests. 
A  man  is  thought  very  generous  who  gives 
such  grand  dinners.  TSo  one  in  Cochin-China 
would  think  of  eating  his  morsel  alone,  but 
every  one  asks  those  around  to  partake;  and 
if  any  one  were  not  to  do  so,  he  woidd  be 
counted  very  mean.  Yet  the  people  of  Cochin- 
China  are  alwajra  heggmg  for  gifts ;  and  if 
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they  cannot  get  the  things  they  ask  for,  they 
steal  them.  Are  they  generous  P  No,  because 
they  are  covetous.  It  is  impossible  to  be  at 
the  same  time  generous  and  covetous;  for  what 
goodness  is  there  in  giving  away  our  oum 
things,  if  we  are  wishing  for  other  people's 
things  P    The  people  are  also  far  from  cleanly. 

And  now  let  us  leave  the  people  and  look  at 
the  land.  It  is  fruitful  and  beautiful,  being 
watered  abundantly  by  fine  rivers:  but  these 
rivers,  flowing  amongst  lofty  mountains,  often 
overflow,  and  drown  men  and  cattle.  The  grass 
of  such  a  country  must  be  very  rich ;  and  there 
are  cows  feeding  on  it ;  yet  there  is  no  butter 
to  be  had.  Why  P  Because  the  people  have 
a  foolish  idea  that  it  is  wrong  to  milk  cows. 
They  drink  their  tea  very  weak,  without  milk 
or  sugar.  Europeans,  however,  get  plenty  of 
cow's  and  goat's  milk. 

In  no  country  are  there  stronger  and  larger 
elephants ;  so  strong  and  so  large  that  one  can 
carry  thirteen  persons  on  his  back  at  once. 

The  land  is  full  of  idols :  for  Buddha,  or  Fo, 
is  worshipped  in  Cochin-China,  as  he  is  ir 
China. 

The  idols  are  sometimes  kept  in  high  tree/ 
and  priests  may  be  seen  mounting  ladders  i 
present  offerings. 
But  ike  people  are  not  satisfied  with  idols 
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;  Aqr  haire  podbet  ido^  wliioh  they  carry 
witliiliaiii  tiivDir jp  where. 
Bwy  native  has  an  altar  i&  his  house  for 
Ui  id4  nAibh  he  calls  JoM. 
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two  kmgdcmis  belong  to  Cochin-Ohina, 
and  they  pay  tribute  to  China. 

Oamiodia  has  a  king  of  its  own  under  the 
pnitecticm  of  France.  It  sends  cotton  to  other 
eoimtEieSy  and  also  fish  from  its  lakes.  The 
people  are  quite  difPerent  from  those  in  the 
other  parts  of  Cochin-China. 

Annam  contains  twenty  times  as  many  people 
as  Cambodia.  The  north  of  it  is  called  Tonquin, 
or  Tang-king,  and  touches  China.  Foreigners 
are  allowed  to  travel  to  China  through  Ton- 
qnin  on  its  great  rivers,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  land  on  Ihe  banks,  and  they  are  only  allowed 
to  trade  in  three  towns. 

In  Tonquin  there  is  a  race  of  fishermen 
who  hunt  alligators,  and  sell  them  for  food 
as  well  as  fish.  Sometimes  one  fisherman  has 
five  or  six  of  these  monsters  at  a  time  in  his 
eooiiyardy  but  their  mouths  are  all  gagged. 

These  fishermen  have  but  little  food,  and 
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scarcely  any  clothes,  but  they  are  always  laugh- 
ing or  singing,  and  never  grumble,  however 
cold,  or  hot,  or  wet,  or  hungry,  they  may  be. 

In  this  they  set  us  a  good  example. 

The  French  have  great  interest  in  Annam. 
The  south  of  it  l>elQngs  to  them,  and  is  called 
French  Oochin-China.  It  is  very  imhealthy, 
but  it  is  very  fruitful,  and  it  is  just  the  place  for 
growing  rice,  for  it  is  both  hot  and  damp. 
Numbers  of  French  soldiers  die  long  before 
they  have  been  there  two  years.  It  is  divided 
into  four  provinces  and  is  governed  by  an 
admiral  who  is  educated  in  France.  There  is  a 
college  in  Saigon,  where  yoimg  men  are  most 
carefully  instructed,  and  prepared  to  help  in 
the  government  of  the  coimtry.  The  French 
have  made  excellent  roads.  B.oimd  Saigon  the 
land  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  the  rain  pours  in- 
cessantly half  the  year.  This  is  the  time  for 
growing  rice.  From  November  to  May  the 
ground  is  parched.  Besides  rice,  pepper,  cin- 
namon, and  tobacco,  many  beautiful  fruits 
grow  in  Saigon — oranges,  pine-apples,  mangoes, 
and  bananas.  There  is  also  the  strawberry-like 
arbutus,  and  the  mangosteen,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  an  apple :  it  is  juicy  and  quite  white, 
and  protected  from  the  sim  by  a  thick  husk. 

Hundreds  of  little  children  are  educated  and 
cared  for  in  a  cgiiTeiit  at  Baigon. 
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Ooohm-CBmia  and  6iam  there  is  a 
eomlrf  ealledLaoa;  it  lias  moimtaiiiB  and 
abovft  tdueh  we  know  nothing.* 
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Tsam  wosd,  Hindnstany  means  '  the  conntry  of 
Ae  Hindn,'  for  in  the  Persian  language '  istan*^ 
IB  ^  ooimtry/  At  first  Hindustan  meant  only 
tlie  part  of  India  which  the  Mohammedans 
governed,  now  it  means  the  whole  country,  f 

what  a  large  country  Hindustan  is !  It  is 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  long,  that  is,  about 
five  times  as  long  as  England.  It  is  a  little 
larger  than  Europe  is  without  Russia  and  the 
British  Isles.;^  ^ou  may  guess,  therefore,  that 
the  people  who  live  in  this  great  country  of 
Hindustan  are  not  all  alike.  They  are  yery 
unlike.     They  speak  different  languages  and 

*  Beport  of  Consul  to  Foreign  Office. 

Berued  by  Mrs.  Mitchell  of  Saigon. 

t  The  name  of  India  was  given  bj  the  Greeks. 

t  Bquaxe  BuleB  of  Europe 8,S57,122 

Dednct  f or  Bnssia         ...    2,281,115 
Deduct  for  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland    121,505 

2,402,620 

1,454,502. 
BgnMremSegoIlMDU,  1,460,000. 
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they  have  different  customs.  Even  their  faces 
are  different,  for  some  are  very  dark  whilst 
others  are  only  light  brown,  or  olive. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  the  women  are  very 
graceful.  They  do  not  spoil  their  figures  or 
their  health  by  wearing  tight  dresses.  They 
have  oval  faces,  long  eyes  and  eyebrows, 
smooth  hair  and  soft  skins. 

It  is  nearly  four  hundred  years  since  the 
first  Europeans  went  to  live  in  India.  They 
were  Portuguese,  and  were  brought  there  by  a 
very  famous  sailor,  named  Vasco  di  Gama. 
The  English  did  not  follow  their  example  till 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  some  English 
merchants  settled  themselves  in  Madras,  When 
Charles  II.  married  a  Portuguese  princess,  the 
town  of  Bombay,  or  *  good  bay,'  was  given  to 
England,  by  Portugal.  Gradually  the  English 
spread  all  over  India,  though  some  little  bits 
still  belong  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  French. 

Before  the  English  came,  some  Mohammedan 
people,  called  Moghuls,*  had  conquered  a  great 
deal  of  the  country,  but,  by  degrees,  the 
English  conquered  them. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  our  beloved 
Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of 
India.     There  are   some  great  native  princes 

*  Moghtd  oomes  from  the  word    Mong,*  which  means 
daring  or  bold.  (Burrnat  ^o\.  i.  p.  7.\ 
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viio  inle  orer  parts  of  the  cxmntry,  but  they 
all  look  to  hear  as  their  chief. 

See  that  great,  great  chain  of  mountaiDB  in 
fl«  nerti  :  they  are  the  Himalayas,  the  highest 
nuw«*MTm  in  the  world.  The  word  '  him,'  or 
'hem,*  meaiiB  mow;  and  snowy  indeed  are 
tboae  mountains.  Among  the  Himalaya  monn- 
^m.rn»  liee  the  Talley  of  Cashmere,  where  bean- 
tifol  abAwlB  are  woven.  The  wool  ia  taken  ^m 
beneath  the  hair  of  goats  that  feed  in  a  country 
beyond  the  mountains,  called  Tibet.  This  fine 
wool  is  made  into  packs,  and  tied  to  the  backs 
of  sheep  that  are  taught  to  climb  the  narrow 
and  slippery  paths.  These  little  animals  are 
the  wool-carriers  to  Cashmere. 


Sheep  laden  icith  Goodi. 
There  is  a  great  river  that  flows  from  the 
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Himalayas  called  tlie  Ganges.  It  flows  hy 
many  montlte  into  the  ocean ;  yet  of  all  these 
moatlui  only  one  is  deep  enough  for  large  ships 
to  sail  in,  4he  other  moaths  are  all  choked  up 
with  sand.  The  deep  mouth  of  the  Ganges  is 
a  river  itself,  and  is  called  the  Hoogly. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly  that  some 
English  merchants  huilt  the  city,  which  ia  now 
the  capital  of  India.  The  rirer  there,  is  ahout 
a  mile  broad,  but  it  goes  on  getting  broader 
and  broader  till  it  falls  into  the  sea,  a  hundred 
miles  from  Calcutta.  The  name  Calcutta  comes 
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fim  Kali,  a  horrible  idol  with  four  arms,  a 
Bficklaee  of  skulls,  and  a  tongue  red  with  blood. 
Onoe  Calcutta  was  only  a  pretty  village  of 
mud  huts.  Now  it  is  such  a  grand  city  that  it 
is  often  called  'the  city  of  palaces.'  One  of 
these  palaces  is  for  the  Viceroy*  of  India.  As 
the  ]^npre88  of  India  cannot  live  there,  she 
chooBes  some  very  great  man  to  go  there  in 
her  place,  and  to  be  called  Viceroy. 

There  is  another  great  river  on  the  other 
side  of  Hindustan  called  the  Indus.  It  was 
from  that  river  that  Hindustan  got  the  name 
of  India. 

Villages. — Calcutta  is  built  on  a  large  plain 
called  Bengal.  Dotted  about  this  plain  are 
many  villages.  At  a  distance  they  look  pretty, 
for  they  are  overshadowed  with  thick  trees ; 
but  they  are  wretched  places  to  live  in.  The 
huts  are  scarcely  big  enough  to  hold  human 
creatures,  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  pelting 
of  the  storm.  When  you  enter  them  you  will 
find  neither  floor  nor  window,  and  very  little 
furniture ;  neither  chair,  nor  table,  nor  bed — 
nothing  but  a  large  earthen  bottle  for  fetching 
water,  a  smaller  one  for  drinking,  a  basket  for 
clothes,  a  few  earthen  pans,  a  few  brass  plates, 
and  a  mat. 

A  Hindu  is  satisfied  when  he  has  procured 

*  Viceroy  means  *  in  the  place  of  a  king.' 
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a  wooden  bedstead  to  place  his  mat  upon,  and 
a  wooden  trunk,  with  a  lock  and  key,  to  con- 
tain his  clothes ;  such  a  man  is  considered  to 
have  furnished  his  house. 

As  you  pass  through  the  villages,  you  may 
see  groups  of  men  sitting  under  the  trees 
smoking  their  pipes,  while  children  without 
clothes  are  rolling  in  the  dust,  and  sporting 
with  the  kids.  Prowling  about  the  villages 
are  himgry  dogs  and  whining  jackals,  seek- 
ing for  bones  and  offal ;  which  would  be  left 
to  poison  the  air,  if  it  were  not  for  these 
creatures.  Hovering  in  the  air  are  crows  and 
kites,  ready  to  secure  any  morsel  they  can 
see,  or  even  to  snatch  the  food,  if  they  can,  out 
of  the  children's  little  hands. 

What  a  confused  noise  do  you  hear  as  you 
pass  along !  barking,  whining,  and  squalling, 
loud  laughing,  and  incessant  chattering.  It  is 
a  heathen  village,  and  the  sweet  notes  of  praise 
to  God  are  never  simg  there. 

Yet  in  every  village  there  is  a  little 
temple  with  an  idol,  and  a  priest  to  take 
care  of  the  idol,  to  wash  it,  to  put  it  to  sleep, 
and  to  offer  it  food,  which  he  eats  him- 
self. 

The  people  bring  food  and  flowers  for 
the  ido]^  and  place  them  at  the  door  of  the 
temple. 


HIiniDRAli. 


Family  gomg  to  Sacrifice. 


Apfbabamce. — The  Hindus  are  pleasing  in 
their  appearance,  for  their  features  are  well 
fonned,  their  teeth  are  white,  and  their  eyes 
have  a  soft  expression.  The  women  take  much 
pains  to  dress  their  long  black  hair,  which  is 
soft  as  silk ;  they  gather  it  up  in  a  knot  on  the 
top  of  their  heads,  and  crown  it  with  flowers. 
In  some  parts  of  India  they  have  no  occasion 
for  a  needle  to  make  their  dresses,  as  they  are 
aU  in  one  piece.  They  wind  a  hxag  strip  of 
white  tuiulin  round  their  bodies,  and  fold  it 
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over  their  heads  like  a  veil,  and  then  they  are 
full  dressed,  except  their  ornaments,  and  with 
these  they  load  themselves ;  glass  rings  of  dif- 
ferent colours  on  their  arms,  silver  rings  on 
their  fingers  and  toes,  and  gold  rings  in  their 
«ars  and  their  nose.  If  they  are  very  poor, 
they  have  rings  of  brass  or  white  metal.  In 
other  parts  of  India  the  women  wrap  them- 
selves up  so  carefully  that  they  are  quite 
hidden.  When  they  go  out  you  may  see  their 
toeSy  but  not  their  tiose. 

Are  you  surprised  to  hear  about  their  toes  ? 
Why  do  they  not  wear  shoes  ?  It  is  not  their 
custom  to  wear  shoes;  they  wear  ornaments 
instead.  Rich  women  wear  a  large  gold  or 
silver  ring  round  their  ankles;  some  women 
also  wear  a  ring  on  their  great  toe.  They 
show  their  feet  very  little,  as  their  dress  comes 
down  very  low,  and  they  think  that  the  rings 
on  their  ankles  look  very  pretty. 

In  some  parts  of  India  the  men  wear  a  long 
strip  of  calico  twisted  closely  round  their 
bodies,  and  another  drawn  loosely  over  their 
shoulders;  but  this  last  they  cast  off  when 
they  are  at  work ;  it  is  their  upper  garment. 
On  their  heads  they  wear  turbans,  and  on  their 
feet  sandals.  In  other  parts,  they  wear  little 
caps  as  well  as  turbans.  These  turbans  are 
called  'pagrees,'  and  have  given  their  name 
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to  the  pug^ries  wUcIi  are  worn  roimd  English 
liats  in  hot  summers. 

Many  men  wear  long  coats,  like  dressing- 
gowns,  fastened,  not  with  buttons,  but  strings ; 
not  in  front,  but  on  one  side.  By  looking  at  a 
man's  coat  you  can  tell  what  he  is.  If  his  coat 
&stens  on  the  right  side,  he  is  a  Hindu.  If  it 
fastens  on  the  left  side,  he  is  a  Mohammedan. 
The  men  wear  girdles  of  different  colours. 

Food. — ^In  some  parts  of  India  the  food  most 
commonly  eaten  is  rice ;  and  with  this,  curry  is 
often  mixed  to  give  it  a  relish.  What  is  curry  P 
It  is  prepared  with  herbs,  spices,  and  oil. 

Very  poor  people  cannot  afford  to  eat  either 
lice  or  curry,  but  eat  coarse  grain  with  pepper- 
water.  A  lady,  who  made  a  feast  for  the  poor, 
provided  a  quantity  of  rice,  and  she  found  that 
it  was  thought  as  good  as  roast  beef  and  plum- 
pudding  are  thought  in  England.  We  must 
hope  she  gave  them  some  seasoningwith  the  rice. 

Some  Hindus  will  eat  fish,  but  they  will  not 
eat  flesh,  and  especially  not  beef.  They  wor- 
ship bulls  and  cows,  and  therefore  they  think 
that  it  is  wicked  to  eat  beef.* 

A  gentleman,  who  lived  in  the  country, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Benares,  fatted  a  calf 
in  order  to  make  a  Christmas  feast.     But  when 

*  The  English  are  sometimes  called  flesh-eaters,  as  a  re- 
proach. 
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the  tiine  came  to  kill  the  calf,  his  Hindu  neigh- 
bonrs  were  so  angry  that  he  did  not  dare  to  do 
it.  Then  he  thought  of  another  plan.  He  had 
a  friend  at  Benares  where  there  are  Moham- 
medan butchers.  Whenever  he  wanted  beef 
he  wrote  and  told  his  friend,  and  the  friend 
bought  the  beef,  wrapped  it  in  a  cloth,  locked 
it  up  in  a  box,  and  gave  it  to  a  man  to  carry 
out  on  his  head.  But  he  took  care  that  the 
man  should  not  guess  what  was  in  the  box,  or 
he  would  not  have  carried  it. 

Fish  is  much  liked  when  it  can  be  had. 

Hindus  are  very  fond  of  clarified  butter, 
which  is  called  'ghee.'  It  is  kept  in  skin 
bottles,  and  used  for  cooking. 

They  are  also  very  fond  of  milk,  and  often 
make  it  into  curd. 

Water  is  the  general  drink,  and  there  could 
not  be  a  better.  Yet  there  are  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  some  of  the  Hindus  have  learned 
to  love  them  more  since  they  have  seen  the 
English  drink  too  much.  What  a  sad  thing  that 
Christians  should  set  a  bad  example  to  heathens ! 

Productions. — ^There  are  many  beautiful 
trees  in  India  which  are  never  seen  in  Eng- 
land, and  many  nice  fruits. 

The  palm-tree,  with  its  immense  leaves,  is 

the  glory   of  some  parts  of    India.      These 

leaves  are  very  useful;  they  form  the  roof,  the 


vthtOa,  tiie  mter-baoket,  the  bed,  the  plate, 

ad  the  irriting-paper  of  Bome  Hmdns. 

Tba  most  corioiu  tree  in  India  ia  the  banyan, 

'  twiMW  one  tree  grows  into  a  hundred.     How 

a  tiiet  P     JJook  at  this  banyan-tree.     Yon  will 


aee  long,  slender  roots  hanging  from  its 
qneading  branches.  Ae  soon  as  these  roots 
Teach  the  ground,  they  strike  into  it,  and  then 
they  grow  very  quickly,  and  become  them- 
selTea  almost  as  big  as  the  parent  trunk.  Tet 
all  these  many  branches,  and  roots,  and  trunks 
are  joined  together,  and  make  but  one  large 
tree.  ITnder  an  aged  banyan  there  is  shade 
{or  a  lai^^e  eongregatioa. 
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In  an  island  in  the  river  Nerbudda  there  is 
a  famoas  banyan  tree  whicli  has  more  than 
three  thousand  branches,  and  can  shelter  seven 
thousand  men. 

There  is  a  sort  of  grass  which  grows  a 
htindred  feet  high,  and  becomes  hard  like 
wood.  It  is  called  the  bamboo.  The  stem  b 
hollow  like  a  pipe,  and  is  often  used  as  a 
water-pipe.  It  serves  also  for  posts  for  houses, 
and  for  poles  for  carriagea 

There  is  an  abundance  of  nice  fruits  in 
India ;  and  of  these  the  mangoe  is  the  best. 
You  might  mistake  it  for  a  pear  when  you  saw 
it,  but  not  when  you  tasted  it.  Only  in  very 
few  places  can  pears  grow,  and  in  many  parts 
of  India  the  sim  is  too  hot  even  for  grapes 
and  oranges.  But  there  are  tamarinds,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  plantains.  Sugar,  spices,  grain,  and 
tea,  grow  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Two  of  the  chief  productions  of  India  are 
rice  and  cotton :  rice  is  the  food,  and  cotton  is 
the  clothing,  of  many  Hindus,  and  quantities  of 
these  are  sent  to  England :  for  though  we  have 
wheat  for  food,  we  want  rice  too ;  and  though 
we  have  wool  for  clothing,  we  want  cotton 
too. 

A  great  quantity  of  the  blue  dye  called 
indigo  comes  from  India,  as  well  as  opium. 
Ton  remember  that  opium  is  the  juice  of  the 


} 
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joppf  pibmft.  It  18  naed  as  a  medicine  to  take 
■vqr  paiiL  la  not  opinm  then  given  to  us  by 
God  as  a  bleanngP  Yet  it  is  often  turned 
Bio  A  cone  by  being  nsed  for  smoking. 
ft"*JT"g  opinm  is  said  to  give  pleasant  dreams 
— «o  pleoaant^  that  if  once  you  begin  to  smoke 
it^  yea  cannot  rest  till  you  do  it  again.  Yet  if 
yoa  go  on  smoking^  you  soon  lose  your  healthy 
and  even  your  reason  and  your  life.  Is  it  not 
Sid  to  think  that  much  of  the  opium,  grown  in 
India,  goes  to  China,  where  it  destroys  nimibers 
of  people? 

Belioion. — ^There  are  many  religions  in 
India,  but  the  chief  religions  are  the  Mohamme- 
dan and  the  Hindu.  Millions  of  the  people  in 
Hindustan  now  are  Mohammedans,  and  books 
are  written  to  persuade  still  more  to  become  Mo- 
hammedans. One  of  the  books  says  that  Mo- 
hammed did  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  miracles. 
What  were  these  miracles  ?  Water  flowing 
from  his  fingers,  a  camel  speaking,  a  moun- 
tain wailing,  trees  moving,  the  moon  being 
split  and  joined  again.  Another  of  these  books 
describes  Mohammed.  It  says  that  a  circle  of 
light  crowned  his  head,  and  then  it  gives  an 
account  of  his  hair,  his  face,  eyes,  forehead, 
eyelids,  flesh,  nose,  spittle,  teeth,  noble  voice, 
blessed  head,  neck,  shoulders,  chest,  back, 
hands,  fin^rers,  iootatepa,  and  heels. 
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I  will  tell  you  a  verse  written  about  the  door 
of  Moliammed's  tomb : — 

'  Shoald  Ood  ever  bring  me  to  the  place  of  his  house, 
I  will  bow  down  my  head  on  the  sill  of  the  door, 
That  the  form  of  heaven  may  rest  on  my  head, 
And  my  head  may  be  formed  in  heaven*8  mould.' 

There  is  no  nation  that  has  so  many  gods  as 
the  Hindus.  What  do  you  think  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  P  There  are  not 
so  many  people  in  Hindustan  as  that.  No  one 
person  can  know  the  names  of  all  these  gods  ; 
and  who  would  wish  to  know  them  ?  Some  of 
them  are  snakes,  and  some  are  monkeys ! 

The  chief  god  of  all  is  called  Brahm.  But, 
strange  to  say,  no  one  worships  him.  There 
are  very  few  images  of  him  in  India. 

Next  to  him  are  three  gods,  and  they  are 
parts  of  Brahm. 

Their  names  are — 1.  Brahma,  the  Creator. 
2.  Vishnoo,  the  Preserver.  3.  Sheeva,  the 
Destroyer. 

Which  of  these  should  you  think  men  ought 
to  worship  the  most  P  Not  the  destroyer.  Yet 
it  is  he  whom  they  do  worship  the  most.  Very 
few  worship  Brahma  the  creator.  And  why 
not  P  Because  the  Hindus  say  he  was  cursed 
for  his  wickedness  by  another  god,  and  there- 
fore they  gave  up  worshipping  him  long  ago. 

Viabnn,  the  preserver,  is  a  great  favourite ; 
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it  h  lupposed  that  he  bestows  all 
d  giflii  The  Hindus  say  he  has  been 
iqpan  tiie  earth ;  first  as  a  fish,  then 
a  boar,  a  man-lion^  and  a  dwarf, 
lie  oame  as  Parasa  Bama  to  make  the 
BndiMmuigieai^thenas  a  warrior  calledBama- 
<ftHidi%  nasi  as  a  very  wicked  thief,  and 
ft»  jdndi  tone  as  Bnddha.  They  say  that 
lift'willoQnie  a  tenth  time,  and  that  then  he 
win  oonie  as  a  eonqnering  king  riding  on  a 
wbifa  horse,  to  punish  all  the  wicked.  Is  it 
not  wonderful  they  should  say  that  ?  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  prophecy  in  Rev.  xix.,  about 
Cbxisfs  second  coming. 

The  Hindus  make  images  of  their  gods. 
Yishnu  is  represented  as  riding  on  a  creature 
half  bird  and  half  man;  and  Sheeva  on  a 
bolL 

fiheeva's  image  looks  horribly  ferocious,  with 
the  tiger-skin  and  the  necklace  of  skulls  and 
snakes;  but  Sheeva's  wife  is  far  fiercer  thau 
himself.  Her  name  is  Kali.*  Her  whole  de- 
light is  said  to  be  in  blood.  Those  who  wish 
to  please  her,  offer  up  the  blood  of  beasts ;  but 
tiliose  who  wish  to  please  her  still  more,  offer 
np  their  own  blood. 

One  of  her  great  temples,  called  Kali  Ghaut, 
is  near  Calcutta.    There  is  a  great  feast  in  her 

*  Her  picture  jroa  hare  seen  at  p.  166. 
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honour  once  a-year,  at  that  temple.  Early  in 
the  morning  crowds  assemble  there  with  the 
noise  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  See  those 
wild,  fierce  men  adorned  with  flowers  !  They 
go  towards  the  temple.  A  blacksmith  is  ready. 
Lo !  one  puts  out  his  tongue,  and  the  black- 
smith cuts  it ;  this  is  to  please  Kali :  another 
chooses  rather  to  have  an  iron  bar  run  through 
his  tongue.  Some  thrust  iron  bars  and  burn- 
ing coals  into  their  sides.  The  boldest  motint 
a  wooden  scaffold  and  throw  themselves  down 
upon  iron  spikes  beneath,  stuck  in  bags  of 
sand.  It  is  very  painful  to  fall  upon  these 
spikes ;  but  there  used  to  be  another  way  of 
torture  quite  as  painful — it  was  the  swing. 
Those  who  determined  to  swing,  allowed  the 
blacksmith  to  drive  hooks  into  the  flesh  upon 
their  backs,  and,  hanging  by  these  hooks,  they 
swung  in  the  air.  Their  faces  were  daubed 
with  yellow  paint  to  hide  their  pain,  and  ta 
deaden  it,  they  took  something  first.  They  pre- 
tended that  their  goddess  made  them  feel 
nothing.  Koimd  their  legs,  they  tied  strings 
of  little  bells.  But  in  spite  of  the  beating  of 
drums,  their  cries  of  pain  could  sometimes  be 
heard.  Sometimes  rich  men  paid  poor  ones  to 
swing  in  their  place.  And  why  all  these 
cruel  tortures  ?  To  please  Kali,  and  to  make 
the  peoplejmnder  and  admire,  for  the  multi- 
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■Rnmd  dioated  with  joy  as  they  beheld 
boRiUe  deeds. 
Wbidd  joa  think  itP  eren  little  girls  enjoyed 
liorrible  sights  I  This  shows  how  sod  it 
jEoor  ehildien  to  be  taught  to  worship  idols. 
A  Chxistian  lady  taught  heathen  children 
Oaloatta.  One  day  she  missed  one  of  her 
Ktlle  seholars.  Next  day  the  ohild  was  in  her 
dbui  as  usuaL 

*  Why,  my  dear,  did  you  stay  away  yester« 
day  ?*  inquired  the  kind  teacher. 

*  Hy  mother  took  me  to  see  the  great  goddess 
Kali/ 

'Did  Kali  speak  to  youP' 
*No/  replied  the  child. 
'  Do  you  think  she  heard  you  ?' 
The  little  girl  hesitated    At  last  she  said — 
'  No ;  I  fear  not.    Other  stone  things  cannot 
generally  hear/ 

*  Did  she  look  at  you  lovingly,  as  if  she  were^ 
pleased  with  your  offering  P' 

The  child  laughed  and  said, — 

*  Oh,  ma'am  !  you  have  never  seen  Kali,  or 
you  would  not  ask  such  a  question.  She  is  a 
great,  frightful,  black,  stone  woman,  with  a 
necklace  of  human  skulls  round  her ;  and  she^ 
has  a  large  red  tongue,  and  she  is  dancing  on 
the  dead  body  of  a  man.' 

'  Yes,'  the  lady  replied,  in  a  sorrowful  voice^ 
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^  I  know  all  that    And  you  can  tell  me  who 
that  dead  man  was  P' 

'Yes;  it  was  Kali's  own  husband.  You 
must  not  blame  her ;  she  killed  him  by  mis* 
take.' 

*  My  little  girl,  a  goddess  do  a  thing  by  mis- 
take  !  How  can  that  ever  be  P  Do  you  know 
what  is  written  in  your  Catechism  about  God  P' 

'Ohy  yes.  ''We  can  hide  nothing  from 
QiAf  and  He  knows  all  things.'' ' 

The  child  did  not  know  what  more  to  say 
in  favour  of  Kali ;  but  instead  of  owning  she 
was  wrong,  she  replied, — 

'  But  it  did  me  good  to  see  the  idol :  it  does 
«yery  one  good :  mother  says  it  does,  and  I  am 
sure  I  felt  it.' 

Poor  little  girl !  Brought  up  to  worship  the 
horrid  Kali,  instead  of 

*  Gentle  JestiB,  meek  and  mild.' 

The  British  Goyemment  still  allows  some  of 
these  tortures,  but  they  have  quite  put  down 
the  cruel  swinging,  so  that  many  of  the  people 
in  India  have  never  seen  such  a  thing. 

The  Castes.* — ^The  Hindoos  pretend,  that 
when  Brahma  created  men  he  made  some  out  of 
his  mouth,  some  out  of  his  arm,  some  out  of  his 

*  The  ward  Caste  oomes  from  the  Portiigaese  word 
*cmta '  cr  noe,    Burmot  by  Qeoflcal  Fytdhe,  vol  ii.  p.  66. 
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Ai|^  and  ■ome  oat  of  his  f  oot.  They  say  the 
saneoiit  of  Brahma*8  moath,  the  soldiers 
out  of  his  ann,  the  merchants  came  out 
oE  loa  tihig^  the  labourers  came  out  of  his  foot. 
Toa  may  easily  guess  who  inyented  this  history. 
It  mm  tiie  priests  themselves :  it  was  they  who 
mote  the aaeredbookswherethishistoryisfound. 

llie  priests  are  very  proud  of  their  high 
liirtliy  and  they  call  themselves  Brahmins. 

The  labourersy  who  are  told  they  come  out  of 
Bralmia*s  foot,  are  much  ashamed  of  their  low 
birth.    They  are  called  sudras. 

You  would  be  astonished  to  hear  the  great 
respect  the  sudras  pay  to  the  high  and  haughty 
Brahmins.  Sometimes  when  a  sudra  meets  a 
Brahmin  in  the  street^  he  touches  the  ground 
three  times  with  his  forehead;  then,  taking 
the  priest's  foot  in  his  hand,  kisses  his  toe. 

The  water  in  which  a  Brahmin  has  washed 
his  feet  is  thought  very  holy.  In  a  certain 
Indian  town  there  lived  a  rich  Hindu  gentle- 
man. He  was  so  clever  that  he  could  calculate 
eclipses,  that  is,  he  could  tell  when  they  would 
be,  and  he  could  speak  English  as  well  as  an 
Englishman.  Yet,  hearing  that  a  famous 
Brahmin  was  come  to  his  city,  he  sent  him  a 
little  brass  cup  filled  with  water,  begging  him 
to  put  in  his  toe.  It  was  done,  and  the  gentle- 
man drank  the  water  I 
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It  is  even  belieyed  that  suoh  water  can  cure 
diseafies.  A  Hindu  prince,  who  was  very  ill  of 
a  f ever,  was  adyised  to  try  this  remedy.  He 
invited  the  Brahmins  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  assemble  at  his  palace.  Many  thousands 
came.  Each,  as  he  arrived,  was  requested  to 
wash  his  feet  in  a  basin.  This  was  the  medicine 
given  to  the  sick  prince  to  drink.  It  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  procure  it ;  for  several 
shillings  were  given  to  each  Brahmin  to  pay 
him  for  his  trouble,  and  a  good  dinner  was 
provided  for  all.  It  is  said  that  the  prince  re- 
covered immediately,  but  we  are  quite  certain 
that  it  was  not  the  water  which  cured  him. 

In  the  holy  books,  or  shasters,  great  bless- 
ings are  promised  to  those  who  are  kind  to  a 
Brahmin.  Any  one,  who  gives  him  an  um- 
brella, will  never  more  be  scorched  by  the  sun  ; 
any  one,  who  gives  him  a  pair  of  shoes,  will 
never  have  blistered  feet ;  any  one,  who  gives 
him  sweet  spices,  will  never  more  be  annoyed 
by  bad  smells ;  and  any  one,  who  gives  him  a 
cow  will  go  to  heaven. 

You  may  be  sure  that,  after  such  promises, 
the  Brahmins  get  plenty  of  presents  ;  indeed, 
they  may  generally  be  known  by  their  well-fed 
appearance,  as  well  as  by  their  proud  manner 
of  walking.  They  always  wear  a  white  cord 
hung  round  ane  Moulder. 
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Bvt  we  mart  not  suppose  that  all  Brahmins 
xioth,  and  all  sudras  poor ;  for  it  is  not  so. 
tllieie  axe  so  many  Brahmins  that  some  can 
find  no  employment  as  priests,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  leo^m  trades.  Many  of  them  be- 
come oodks. 

^niere  are  sodras  as  rich  as  princes;  but 
etill  a  midia  can  never  be  as  honourable  as  a 
Bialunin,  though  the  Brahmin  be  the  cook 
end  the  midia  the  master. 

But  the  sudras  are  not  the  most  despised 
people.  Far  from  it.  It  is  those  who  have  no 
caste  at  all  who  are  the  most  despised.  In  some 
parts  they  are  called  'pariahs.'*  These  are 
people  who  have  lost  their  caste.  It  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  lose  caste,  and  once  lost  it  can 
never  be  regained. 

A  Brahmin  would  lose  his  caste  by  eating 
with  a  sudra ;  a  sudra  would  lose  his  by  eating 
with  a  pariah,  and  by  eating  with  i/ou — yes, 
with  i/ou  ;  for  the  Hindus  think  that  no  one  is 
holy  but  themselves.  It  often  makes  a  mis- 
sionary smile,  when  he  enters  a  cottage,  to  see 
the  people  putting  away  their  food  with  haste, 
lest  he  should  defile  it  by  his  toucL 

*  Some  people  say  that  the  word  pariah  means  fiunm- 
taineeft  and  was  a  name  given  hy  the  Hmdns  to  the  people 
of  the  ooontiy  whom  they  drove  before  them  when  thej 
ccnqqezedit 
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Once  aa  Englisli  officer,  walking  along  the 
road,  passed  very  near  a  Hindu  who  was  just 
going  to  eat  his  dinner ;  suddenly  he  saw  the 
man  take  up  the  dish  and  dash  it  angrily  to 
the  ground.  Why  P  The  officer's  shadow  had 
passed  oyer  the  food  and  polluted  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  Brahmin  were  so 
thirsty  as  to  be  forced  to  beg  a  draught  of 
water  from  some  one  of  a  lower  caste,  he 
might  drink  it  without  being  polluted  if  he 
put  into  it  first  a  few  drops  of  milk,  or  a 
small  piece  of  cow-dxmg.  How  holy  then 
must  the  Brahmins  think  cows ! 

One  day,  as  a  missionary  was  sitting  by  a 
learned  Brahmin,  he  saw  him  suddenly  lift  his 
bare  foot  from  the  floor  and  look  at  it  with 
horror,  then  get  up  and  carefully  wipe  it  out- 
side the  door.  Had  an  ant  or  a  scorpion  stung 
him  P  No  ;  by  accident  he  had  put  his  toe  on 
a  grain  of  boiled  rice  which  had  fallen  from 
the  missionary's  table.  The  rice  had  been 
cooked  by  a  pariah  and  served  up  with  an 
Englishman's  food.  The  poor  Brahmin  would 
have  to  purify  himself  when  he  got  home. 

If  you  were  to  invite  poor  Hindus  to  come 

to  a  feast,  they  would  not  eat  if  you  sat  down 

with  them:  nor  would  they  eat  imless  they 

knew  a  Hindu  had  cooked  their  food.    Even 

children  at  school  will  not  eat  mth  childreft.44 
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a  lower  caste^— or  with  their  teachers,  if  the 
teachers  are  not  Hindus. 

There  was  once  a  little  Hindu  girl  named 
Hajee.  She  went  to  a  missionary's  school,  but 
she  would  not  eat  with  her  schoolfellows,  be- 
oaoae  she  belonged  to  a  higher  caste  than  they 
did.  As  she  lived  at  the  school,  her  mother 
brought  her  food  every  day,  and  Rajee  sat 
under  a  tree  to  eat  it.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
she  told  her  mother  that  she  wished  to  turn 
from  idols,  and  serve  the  living  God.  Her 
mother  was  much  troubled  at  hearing  this,  and 
begged  her  child  not  to  bring  disgrace  on  the 
family  by  becoming  a  Christian.  But  Bajee 
was  anxious  to  save  her  precious  soul.  She 
cared  no  longer  for  her  caste,  for  she  knew 
that  all  she  had  been  taught  about  it  was 
deceit  and  folly;  therefore  one  day  she  sat 
down  and  ate  with  her  schoolfellows.  When 
her  mother  heard  of  Eajee's  conduct  she  ran 
to  the  school  in  a  rage,  and  seizing  her  little 
daughter  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  began  to  beat 
her  severely.  Then  she  hastened  to  the  priests, 
to  ask  them  whether  the  child  had  lost  her  caste 
for  ever.  The  priests  replied,  '  Has  the  child 
got  her  new  teeth  P'  *No,'  said  the  mother. 
*  Then  we  can  cleanse  her,  and  when  her  new 
teeth  come  she  will  be  as  pure  as  ever.  But 
yoa  must  pay  a  good  deal  of  money  ioT  ^<^ 
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<sleanBing/  Were  they  not  cunning  priests, 
and  covetatis  priests,  tooP 

The  money  was  paid,  and  Bajee  was  brought 
liome  against  her  wiU.  Dreadful  sufferings 
awaited  the  poor  child.  The  cleansing  was  a 
•cruel  business.  The  priests  burned  the  jihild'fl 
tongue.  This  was  one  of  their  cfpefties. 
When  little  Bajee  was  entirely  cleansed, 
she  was  suffered  to  go  back  to  school,  but 
lier  barbarous  tormentors  had  made  her  so 
ill  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  at 
sdiool. 

The  poor  deceived  mother  came  to  see  her. 
'*I  am  going  to  Jesus,*  said  the  young  martyr. 
The  mother  began  to  weep,  *  0  Bajee,  we  will 
not  let  you  die  ! ' 

*  But  I  am  glad,*  the  little  sufferer  replied, 
'  because  I  shall  go  to  Jesus.  If  you,  mother, 
would  love  Him,  and  give  up  your  idols,  we 
should  meet  again  in  heaven.' 

An  hour  afterwards  Eajee  went  to  heaven ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  whether  her  mother 
gave  up  her  idols.* 

The  Ganges. — ^This  beautiful  river  waters 
the  sultry  plains  of  Hindustan.  God  made 
ihis  river  to  be  a  blessing,  but  man  worships 
the  giji  instead  of  the  Giver.  The  Hindus  say 
the  river  Gunges  is  the  goddess  Ghmga ;  and 

*  Church  MiuUmofy  JuvenUe  Jiu  tmctor ,  1849. 
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^^  ft 

ibej  floek  from  all  parts  of  India  to  worship 
Iier.  Whea  they  reach  the  river  they  bathe 
in  it,  and  fancy  they  have  washed  away  all 
their  .sins.  They  carry  away  large  bottles 
y  of   the   sacred   water   for   their   friends   at 

.''BidP^tis  is  not  all;  very  cruel  deeds  used 
rfb  be  bommitted  by  the  side  of  the  river.  It  is 
8iippo|pd  that  all  who  die  there  will  go  to  the 
Hindu  heaven.  It  was  therefore  the  custom  to 
drag  dying  people  out  of  their  beds,  and  to  lay 
them  in  the  mud,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
broiling  sun,  and  then  to  pour  pails  of  water 
over  their  heads. 

One  sick  man,  who  was  being  carried  to  the 
water,  covered  up  as  if  he  were  dead,  suddenly 
threw  ofE  the  covering,  and  called  out,  '  I  am 
not  dead,  I  am  only  very  ill/  He  knew  that 
the  cruel  people  who  were  carrying  him  were 
going  to  cast  him  into  the  water  while  he  was 
still  alive:  but  nothing  he  could  say  could 
save  him :  the  cruel  creatures  answered,  *  You 
may  as  well  die  note  as  at  another  time ;'  and 
so  they  drowned  him,  pretending  all  the  while 
to  be  very  kind. 

It  is  thought  a  good  thing  to  be  thrown 
into  the  river  after  death.  The  Ganges  is 
the  great  burying-place ;  and  dead  bodies 
majr-be  seen  floating  on  its  waters,  ^\i3i<6 
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crows  and  yultures  are  tearing  the  flesh  from 
the  bones.  There  would  be  many  more  of 
these  horrible  sights  were  it  not  that  many 
bodies  are  burned,  and  their  ashes  only  cast 
into  the  river. 

Some  foolish,  deceived  creatures,  drown  them- 
selves in  the  Ganges,  hoping  to  be  very  happy 
hereafter  as  a  reward.  The  Brahmins  are  teady 
to  accompany  such  people  into  the  .,^ater. 
Some  men  were  once  seen  going  into  the  river 
with  a  large  empty  jar  fastened  to  the  back  of 
each.  The  empty  jar  prevented  them  from 
sinking ;  but  there  was  a  cup  in  the  hands  of 
each  of  the  poor  men,  and  with  these  cups  they 
filled  the  jars,  and  then  they  began  to  sink. 
One  of  them  grew  frightened,  and  tried  to  get 
to  shore;  but  the  wicked  Brahmins  in  their 
boats  hxmted  him,  and  tried  to  keep  him  in 
the  water :  however,  they  could  not  catch  him, 
and  the  miserable  man  escaped.  There  are 
villages  near  the  river  whither  such  poor 
creatures  flee,  and  where  they  end  their  days 
together;  for  their  old  friends  would  not 
speak  to  them  if  they  were  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

Beggabs. — As  you  walk  about  Hindustan, 
you  will  sometimes  meet  a  horrible  object,  with 
no  other  covering  than  a  tiger's  skin,  or  else 
An  orange  scarf;  his  body  is  besmeared  with 
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aaliM,  his  hair  matted  like  the  shaggy  coat  of 
a  wild  beast,  and  liia  nails  like  bird's  daws. 
TOie  man  is  a  beggar,  and  a  very  bold  one, 
^ecanse  be  ia  considered  as  one  of  the  holiest 
''  of  men.     Who  is  be  1* 

A  fil&iyasi.  Who  is  he  ? 
\  .  s^  ^indn,  who,  wishing  to  be  holier  than 
'  all  other  men,  has  left  all  and  become  a 
be^jll  As  a  reward  he  expects  when  he 
dies  to  go  straight  to  heaven,  without  being 
first  bom  again  into  the  world  ns  some  other 
creature.  It  is  wonderful  to  sec  the  tortures 
which  a  Saniyasi  will  endure. 


Indian  DevoUet. 
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Indian  Devotee. 

He  will  stand  for  years  on  one  leg,  till  it  is 
ftdl  of  wounds;  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  he  will 
clench  his  fist  till  the  nails  grow  through  the 
bands. 

These  holy  beggars  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
India,  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
most  desolate  spots.  I4^ear  the  mouth  of  the 
GFanges  there  are  some  desert  places,  the  resort 
of  tigers,  and  there  many  of  the  Sanyasia  live 
in  huts.  They  pretend  not  to  be  afraid  of  the 
tigers,  and  the  Hindus  think  that  tigers  will 
not  touch  such  holy  men ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  tigers  have  been  seen  dragging  some  of 
tbeg^^/^mm  into  the  woods. 
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Pietvre  of  a  Saniyaii. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  Saniyasi,  drawn  by  a 
native.  See  how  long  his  nails  are  I  See  how 
he  holds  up  his  arms  till  they  become  like  pil- 
lars. See,  too,  those  straight  lines  on  his  body. 
They  are  only  painted  with  ashes  and  water 
mixed  together,  but  they  mean  a  great  deal, 
for  they  tell  you  what  kind  of  Hindu  he  is. 
You  see  the  fire  and  tongs  near  him.  He 
«anu  a  little  money  by  supplying  trov^t^en 
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with  fire.  In  very  hot  weather  Saniyasis  sit  in 
the  middle  of  five  fires.  The  hotter  they  feel, 
the  holier  they  hope  to  become. 

A  certain  Saniyasi  had  a  son  whom  he  was 
bringing  np  to  be  a  Saniyasi  too.  But  the 
young  man  read  some  tracts  given  him,  and  the 
more  he  read^  the  more  he  desired  to  read  till 
he  got  a  little  store  of  books.  His  father  was 
BO  angry  with  him  for  this,  that  he  ran  away 
from  him.  He  went  first  to  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics. But  when  he  saw  them  bow  to  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  found  that  they  think 
her  worthy  of  as  high  honour  as  her  Son,  his 
heart  was  full  of  sorrow.  *  Then  the  mother 
saves  us  as  well  as  the  Son  ?'  he  said,  and  he 
went  away  very  sad.  Presently  he  saw  a 
native  preaching ;  he  stopped  and  listened,  and 
heard  the  word  sal  vat  mi.  He  drew  nearer,  and 
heard  of  Jesus.  He  went  into  the  chapel ;  the 
sermon  was  from  the  text,  *  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  oui*  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;'  he  was  overjoyed.  After  some 
time  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Samuel 
Moottoosawmy,  and  all  his  desire  was  to 
preach  to  others.* 

There  are  beggars  of  another  kind.  These 
beggars  are  called  Fakirs,  and  they  are  just  as 
wicked  and  foolish  as  the  Saniyasis.     Properly 

•  See  Wesleyan  Juvenile  Offering^  May,  1878. 
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the  word  '  Foldr '  meaiu  a  Mokam- 
but  it  is  now  somfltimeB  used 
to  mean  a  Hindu  beggar. 


Amhals. — Some  of  the  fiercest  and  moat 
disagTeeable  animals  are  highly  honoured  in 
India. 

The  monkey  is  counted  as  a  god ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  monkeys,  finding  they 
are  treated  with  respect,  grow  very  bold,  and 
are  continually  scrambling  upon  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  In  one  place  there  is  a  garden 
where  monkeys  riot  about  at  their  pleasure 
for  all  in  that  garden  is  for  them  aVoue, — <i)&fi 
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delicious  fruita,  tihe  cool  foimtaina,  tlie  ehadj 
bowers — all  are  for  tlie  worthless,  mischievous 
monkeys. 

But  if  it  be  strange  for  men  to  worship 
monkeys,  is  it  sot  stranger  still  to  worship 
maket  and  serpents  ^  Yet  there  is  a  temple  in 
India,  where  serpents  crawl  about  at  their 
pleasure,  where  they  are  waited  upon  by  priests, 
and  fed  with  fruits  and  every  dainty.  How 
much  delighted  must  the  Ou>  Serpent  be 
with  this  worship ! 


StrperU  Wonhip. 

ffites,  also,  those  fierce  birds,  are  worshipped. 
There  is  meat  sold  in  shops  on  purpose  for 
th^n ;  and  it  is  bought  and  thrown  up  in  the 
air  for  the  greedy  creatures  to  catch. 


Wonhipping  the  Peamck.  p.  igj. 

(Fn)m  IllufiDfrd  Mimima.y  Von,  Feb.  1, 1873. 
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PeeUng  Kiltt. 

Tliere  are  splendid  peacocks  flying  about  in 
the  iroods,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Bengal, 
stately  herons,  called  adjutant  birds,  walk  about 
and  pick  up  all  they  can  find. 

Of  all  the  animals  in  India,  there  is  none 
which  terrifies  man  so  much  as  the  tiger.  The 
Bengal  tiger  is  a  fine  and  fierce  beast.  Woe 
to  the  man  or  woman  on  whom  he  springs! 
"What,  then,  do  you  think  must  become  of  the 
man  who  ftUa  into  his  den  P  Tigers'  dens  are 
generally  hid  in  jungles,  which  are  places 
-covered  with  trees,  and  overgrown  with  shniba 
-and  tall  grass. 
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^  A  gentleman  was  once  jjgking  tWgii  a 
jungle,  when  he  felt  himseM^inking  into  the 
ground^  while  a  cloud  of  dust  blinded  his  eyes. 
Soon  he  heard  a  low  growling  noise.  He  fan- 
cied that  he  had  sunk  into  a  den,  and — so  he 
had.  Beside  him  lay  some  little  tigers — too 
young,  indeed,  to  hurt  him ;  but  these  tigers 
had  a  mother,  and  she  could  not  be  far  off, 
though  she  was  not  in  the  den  when  the 
stranger  fell  in.  The  terrified  man  felt  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  tigress,  he  knew, 
would  soon  return  to  her  cubs.  How  could  he 
prepare  to  meet  herP  He  had  neither  gun 
nor  sword,  nor  even  stick  in  his  hand.  But 
a  thought  came  into  his  head.  Snatching  a 
silk  handkerchief  from  his  neck,  and  taking 
another  from  his  pocket,  he  bound  them  tightly 
round  his  arm  up  to  his  elbow ;  and  thus  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  enemy.  She  soon  appeared, 
crouching  on  the  ground,  and  then  with  a 
spring  leaped  upon  the  stranger.  At  the  same 
moment  the  brave  man  thrust  his  arm  between 
her  open  jaws,  and  seizing  hold  of  her  rough 
tongue,  twisted  it  backwards  and  forwards 
with  all  his  might.  The  beast  was  now  unable 
to  close  her  mouth,  and  to  bite  with  her  sharp 
fangs;  but  she  could  scratch  with  her  sharp 
claws;  and  scratch  she  did,  till  the  clothes 
were  tog^|^Ae  man's  body,  and  the  flesh 
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ham  his  bones.  But  the  brave  man  would  not 
looae  bis  bold ;  Ad  ibe  tigress  was  tired  out 
first:  beeoming  alarmed,  she  made  a  sudden 
stert  backward,  and  in  so  doing  she  jerked  her 
toogae  out  of  tbe  man's  band — then  rusbed 
out  of  tbe  den,  and  out  of  ibe  jungle.* 

How  glad  was  tbe  man  to  escape  from  a 
borrible  fate  f  His  body  was  faint  and  Ueed-^ 
ing:  but  bis  life  was  preserved,  and  bis  beart 
overflowed  witb  gratitude  to  God  for  bis  won- 
derful deliverance.  He  who  delivered  Daniel 
from  the  lions'  den  delivered  him  from  the 
tigers'  den.  The  tiger's  mouth  indeed  had 
not  been  shut;  but  his  open  mouth  had  not 
been  suffered  to  devour  the  Lord's  servant. 


THE  THUGS. 


There  used  to  be  a  set  of  people  in  India 
who  were  more  dangerous  than  wild  beasts. 
They  are  called  Thugs,  that  is,  deceivers ;  and 
well  did  they  deserve  the  name,  for  their  whole 
employment  was  to  deceive,  that  they  might  de^ 
stray.  Tet  they  were  not  ashamed  of  their 
wickedness,  for  they  knew  that  the  goddess 
Eali,  whom  they  worshipped,    delighted    ia 

*  Taken  from  The  Juvenile  MUHonary  Magazine,  Aprils. 
1849.    The  stony  is  well  snthenticated. 
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blood.  Before  they  set  ou|  on  one  of  their 
cruel  journeys  they  used  to  iJow  down  before 
the  image  of  Kali  and  ask  her  to  bless  the 
^shovel  and  the  cloth  that  they  held  in  their 
hands. 

What  were  they  for  P 

The  cloth  was  to  strangle  poor  travellers, 
^nd  the  shovel  to  dig  their  graves. 

A  Hindu  family  were  once  travelling,  when 
they  overtook  three  men  on  the  way.  These 
men  seemed  very  civil  and  obliging ;  and  they 
soon  got  acquainted  with  the  family,  and  ac- 
companied them  on  tiieir  journey.  Who  were 
these  men  P  Alas  !  they  were  Thugs.  It  was 
very  foolish  of  the  family  to  be  so  ready  to  go 
with  strangers.  At  last  they  came  up  to  three 
other  men,  who  were  sitting  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  eating  sugared  rice.  These  men  also 
were  Thugs ;  and  they  had  agreed  with  the 
other  Thugs  to  help  them  in  their  wicked 
plans.  But  the  family  thought  they  were  kind 
and  friendly  men,  and  consented  to  sit  down 
with  them  in  the  shade  and  to  partake  of  their 
food.  They  did  not  know  that  with  the  rice 
was  mixed  a  sort  of  drug  to  cause  people  to 
fall  asleep.  The  family  ate  and  fell  asleep ; 
«nd  when  they  were  asleep,  the  Thugs  with 
their  cloths  strangled  them  all — ^the  father,  the 
mother,  and  the  five  young  people, — and  then 
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wiih  their  shoyels  they  dug  their  graves.  But 
bafixee  they  buri^  them  they  stripped  them  of 
flieir  gaiments  and  their  jewels ;  for  it  was  to 
get  these  precioiis  spoils  they  had  committed 
these  dreadful  murders.  The  Thugs  went 
afterwards  to  the  priests  of  Eali  to  receive  a 
Uessing^  and  they  rewarded  the  priests  by 
giving  them  some  of  their  stolen  treasures. 

Bu^  after  all,  these  wicked  men  did  not 
escape  punishment ;  for  the  English  governors 
heard  of  their  crimes,  and  caught  them,  and 
brought  them  to  justice.  Then  these  mur- 
derers confessed  the  wioload  deed  just  related. 
But  this  was  not  their  only  crime  ;  for  it  had 
been  the  business  of  their  lives  to  rob  and  to 
destroy. 

Kot  very  far  from  Agra  is  a  tank  or  small 
lake,  well  known  as  '  The  Old  Wbtnan'a  Tank/ 
In  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  house  where  this 
old  woman  once  lived  with  her  sons.  They 
were  all  Thugs.  The  wicked  old  creature  used 
to  watch  for  travellers,  and  always  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  rest  and  smoke  imder  a  large 
old  tree  by  the  roadside.  She  took  care  to  mix 
with  the  tobacco  which  she  gave  them  some- 
thing to  take  away  their  senses.  As  soon  as 
they  were  stupefied,  her  sons  came  and  killed 
them,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  some  cellars 
of  her  house.    These  cruel  murdfiieia  ^es^ 
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found  out  and  punished,  but  the  house  still 
stands  as  a  monument  of  their  wickedness. 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  British 
Government  not  only  hunted  out  and  pun- 
ished all  the  Thugs,  but  also  undertook  to 
educate  their  children  and  descendants,  and 
to  teach  them  carpet-making  and  other  useful 
trades.  This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  British  Government  has  been  a  blessing 
to  Hindustan. 

Did  not  these  Thugs  resemble  him  who  is 
always  walking  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour  ?  Only  he  destroys  the  soul  as  well  as 
the  body.  He  is  the  great  deceiver,  and  the 
great  destroyer.  None  but  God  can  keep  us 
from  falling  into  his  power :  therefore  we 
pray,  'Deliver  us  from  evil/  or  from  the  evil 
one. 


A  HINDU  BABY. 


I  will  now  tell  you  about  a  Hindu  baby  boy. 
When  he  was  five  days  old,  his  name  was  given 
him.  For  this  feast,  fresh  flowers  were  strung 
into  garlands,  to  put  roimd  the  necks  of  the 
guests ;  sweet  sandal-wood  was  brought  for 
incense ;  sweetmeats  were  made  by  boiling 
Bugar  and  butter ;  flour-cakes  were  baked, 
and  many  guests  invited.     Look  at  the  little 
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nne  as  he  lies,  all  his  little  body  shining  with 
ntastaxd-oil ;  round  his  waist  a  silver  chain, 
and  round  his  neck  a  string  of  silver  coins. 
The  priest  sits  on  a  piece  of  mat  in  the  yard, 
and  mutters  prayers.  On  his  right  shoulder 
hangs  his  sacred  thread.  After  prayers,  fruit, 
lioe,  and  butter  are  offered  to  the  god,  and 
the  priest  names  the  baby.  What  is  his 
name  f  Ocean  of  learning !  As  he  gives  the 
name,  instead  of  sprinkling  water  on  him,  he 
rubs  some  dust  on  his  forehead.  This  dust  had 
been  carefully  gathered  in  a  cloth  from  the 
holy  feet  of  the  Brahmins  who  were  present. 
Then  the  guests  worship  the  poor  little  help- 
less baby  as  if  A^  were  a  god.  Next,  they  leave 
him  in  a  room  alone  with  a  palm-leaf,  a  pen, 
and  an  inkstand.  They  think  that  the  god 
will  come  and  write  instd^  the  boy's  forehead 
how  long  he  will  live.  When  the  god  has  had 
time  to  do  this,  the  feast  begins,  and  each 
priest  holds  a  large  leaf  in  his  hand  instead  of 
a  plate.  There  are  no  dishes,  tables,  knives, 
or  forks.* 

•  WesUyan  Juvenile  Offering^  May,  1B78. 
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THE  HINDU  WOMEN. 

The  life  of  a  Hindu  lady  is  not  a  very  happy 
one.  While  she  is  a  very  little  girl,  she  is 
allowed  to  play  about,  but  when  she  is  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  she  is  shut  up  in  the  back 
rooms  of  the  house  till  she  is  married ;  and 
when  she  is  married  she  is  still  shut  up.  She 
may,  indeed,  walk  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  but  nowhere  else.  Before  mis- 
sionaries went  to  India,  Hindu  ladies  were  not 
taught  even  those  trifling  accomplishments 
which  Chinese  ladies  learn  ;  they  could  neither 
paint  nor  play  music,  much  less  could  they 
read  and  write.  They  could  only  amuse  them- 
selves by  putting  on  their  ornaments,  or  by 
making  curries  and  sweetmeats  to  please  their 
husbands ;  by  playing  with  their  children,  by 
sauntering  about,  and  by  chattering  with  each 
other. 

When  a  Hindu  marries,  he  does  not  take 
his  young  wife  to  a  home  of  his  own,  but 
he  brings  her  to  his  father's  house  and  puts 
her  under  the  care  of  his  mother.  When  there 
are  many  sons,  the  family  becomes  very  large. 
However  many  wives  there  may  be,  they  must 
all  obey  their  mother-in-law.  It  is  not  always 
easy  for  a  number  of  people  to  live  together 
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imihoat  quarrelling.  Wliat  bird  is  ao  gentle 
asadoreP  Yet  if  many  doves  are  put  into 
one  cage,  they  will  sometimes  almost  peek  one 
tnotlier  to  death. 

Some  English  ladies  once  visited  the  house 
of  a  rich  Hindu.  They  were  led  into  the 
eonrt  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  shown  into 
a  little  chamber.  One  by  one  some  women 
came  in,  all  looking  very  shy,  and  afraid  to 
qpeak ;  yet  they  were  dressed  in  beautiful 
muslin  sarees^  worked  with  gold  and  silver 
flowers,  and  they  were  adorned  with  pearls  and 
diamonds.  At  last  they  ventured  to  admire 
the  clothes  of  their  visitors,  and  even  to  touch 
them.  Then  they  asked  the  English  ladies  to 
come  and  see  their  jewels ;  and  they  took  them 
into  a  little  dark  chamber,  with  gratings  for 
windows,  and  displayed  their  treasures.  They 
talked  very  loud,  and  all  together.  When 
they  saw  that  the  ladies  did  not  approve  their 
conversation,  they  said,  'We  should  like  to 
learn  to  read  and  work  like  the  English 
ladies;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  so 
we  are  accuistomed  to  be  idle,  and  to  talk 
foolishly.  Do  come  again,  and  bring  us  books, 
and  pictures,  and  dolls.' 

It  used  to  be  thought  ridiculous  to  think  of 
teaching  women  to  read.  A  young  Hindu  once 
resolved  to  teach  his  wife;  buthe  coxiidiis^^T 
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be  alone  witli  Ler  in  the  daytime.  He  was 
obliged  to  wait  tiU  night  came.  When  he  had 
finished  his  day's  work,  and  eaten  his  supper, 
his  wife  ate  hers.  It  was  about  eleven  before 
lessons  began.  How  tired  they  must  both  have 
been,  and  yet  they  were  so  full  of  zeal  that  in 
a  few  days  the  young  wife  could  read  and  write 
a  little.  At  last  their  secret  was  found  out. 
Were  they  not  praised  for  their  wisdom  and 
industry  P  No,  they  were  only  laughed  at  by 
all  their  friends. 


THB  miTDtl  WOMEN. 


Fictvn  of  a  Ratii,  or  liajah't  Wife,  aged  fourUtn.   Froma 
phologniph  taken  at  Benam. 

Some  yeaiB  ago,  a  nuwiooary's  wife  per- 
saaded  a  Hindu  gentleman  to  come  into  her 
school  and  hear  her  girls  read.  She  had  taken 
great  pains  to  teach  them,  and  she  hoped  he 
Tould  say  something  kind  and  encouraging. 
AH  he  said  waa,  '  How  much  thrashing  the 
husbands  of  these  girls  will  have  to  give  them 
to  get  all  this  reading  and  writing  out  of 
them.' 

You  have  seen  what  useless,  wearisome  lives 
Hindu  ladies  lead.  Now,  hear  what  hard  and 
wretched  hree  Hie  poor  women  lead.   T\w  ^rvl« 
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of  a  poor  man  rises  from  her  mat  before  it  is 
day,  and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  spins  cotton  for 
the  family  clothing.  Next  she  feeds  the  child- 
ren, and  sweeps  the  house  and  yard,  and  cleans 
the  brass  and  stone  vessels.  Then  she  bruises 
and  cleans  the  rice.  By  this  time  it  is  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  she  goes  with  some  other 
women  to  bathe  in  the  river,  or,  if  there  is  no 
river  near,  in  a  great  tank  of  rain-water.  While 
there,  she  often  makes  a  clay  image  of  her  god, 
and  worships  it  with  prayers,  and  bowings,  and 
offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers,  for  nearly  an 
hour.  On  her  return  home  she  prepares  the 
curry  for  dinner :  her  kitchen  is  a  clay  furnace 
in  the  yard,  and  there  she  boils  the  rice.  When 
dinner  is  ready,  she  dares  not  sit  down  with 
her  husband  to  eat  it :  no,  she  places  it  respect- 
fully before  his  mat,  and  then  retires  to  the 
yard.  Her  little  boys  eat  with  their  father; 
but  her  little  girls  dine  with  her  upon  the  food 
that  is  left. 

It  is  not  the  busy  life  she  leads  that  makes 
her  unhappy :  it  is  the  ill- treatment  she  often 
has  to  endure.  She  is  looked  down  upon  be- 
cause she  is  only  a  woman.  A  missionary  once 
found  a  dead  mother,  and  beside  her  a  starving 
infant.  When  he  tried  to  buy  milk  to  feed  it, 
the  people  said,  *0h,  don't  trouble  yourself, 
it*8  only  a  girl ! '    He  had,  however,  the  joy 
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not  only  of  rearing  the  little  one,  bat  of 
seeiiig  her  become  a  happy  mother  herself. 
A  wvxnan  is  taught  to  worship  her  husband  as 
a  god,  however  bad  he  may  ba  There  is  a 
proverb  which  shows  how  much  women  are 
despised  in  India.  'How  can  you  place  the 
black  rice-pot  beside  the  golden  spice-box  P^ 
By  the  rice-pot  a  woman  is  meant;  by  the 
spice-box  a  man:  and  the  meaning  of  the 
proverb  is,  that  a  wife  is  unworthy  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  her  husband. 

A  good  doctor  went  to  the  hospital  one 
evening  to  see  a  poor  man  whose  leg  he  had 
been  obliged  to  cut  off.  He  found  him  crying 
like  a  child,  wishing  himself  dead,  and  saying 
that  no  one  cared  for  him. 

'  What  nonsense  you  talk  ! '  said  the  doctor, 
'  God  cares  for  you.  Has  He  not  preserved 
your  life  and  given  you  a  kind  wife  to  look 
after  youP' 

The  man  then  burst  out  crying  again,  and 

wife.' 

The  doctor  saw  that  there  had  been  some 
quarrel,  and  he  replied, — 

*  Be  quiet,  sir,  why  do  you  call  your  wife 
names  before  me  P  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  For  three  months  your  poor  wife 
has  sat  beside  yon  night  and  day  -^  «aii\i  ^^ 
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liad  not  taken  sucli  care  of  you,  you  would 
probably  have  died  You  ought  to  remember 
her  kindness  all  your  life.' 

Next  morning  the  doctor  found  the  man 
yery  much  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  he  also 
heard  how  the  quarrel  had  happened.  It  was 
in  this  way.  The  man  was  eating  his  evening 
meal  and  was  quite  forgetting  his  wife.  The 
poor  thing  was  hungry,  and  she  knew  that  if 
he  ate  it  all  there  would  be  nothing  for  her, 
for  a  woman  must  never  eat  till  her  husband 
has  finished.  So  she  said,  'Husband,  I  am 
hungry  too ! '  When  the  man  heard  her  say 
this,  he  became  very  angry,  dashed  the  food  on 
the  ground,  beat  his  head  with  the  tin  plate, 
and  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  *  Oh,  you 
faithless  woman !  sitting  there  watching  every 
bit  of  food  that  goes  into  my  mouth  ;  you  would 
take  it  all  out  of  my  stomach  again  if  you 
could ;  you  are  not  my  wife  at  all,  you  are  my 
father's  wife ! ' 

If  this  had  happened  many  years  ago,  and 
this  poor  woman  had  been  at  home  with  her 
husband,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  beaten  her 
and  cut  off  her  nose  for  daring  to  say  she  was 
himgry  before  he  had  finished  his  supper.* 

In  this  manner  a  wife  is  treated:  a  widow 
is  still  more  despised.     All  her  ornaments  are 

\iU  Offering,  June,  1878. 
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taken  off  unlefls  die  has  a  kind  brother  or  an 
affaoiumate  aon  to  live  with.  Thea  she  is 
aIl0W6d  to  keep  one  or  two  ornaments  in  order 
to  show  that  she  is  not  alone  in  the  world. 
Often  she  has  harder  work  to  do  than  others, 
and  yet  is  only  allowed  to  eat  one  meal  in  the 
day,  and  that  meal  of  the  plainest  food.  Once 
widows  were  not  allowed  to  marry  again,  but  a 
law  has  been  made  by  the  English  OoTemment 
allowing  them  to  do  so.  Widows  used  to  bum 
themselyes  in  a  great  fire  with  their  husbands' 
dead  bodies,  but  the  English  govemment  has 
forbidden  this  cruel  custom;  yet  their  hard- 
hearted relations  still  make  them  as  miserable 
as  possible.  Any  one  who  is  angry  with  a 
woman,  and  wishes  to  abuse  her,  can  say 
nothing  so  bad  as  '  You  widow ! ' 

Missionaries.  —  Besides  native  preachers, 
there  are  about  six  hundred  missionaries  in 
India;  but  not  nearly  enough  for  three 
hundred  millions  of  people.  The  Hindus  call 
them  Padri-Sahibs,  which  means  'Minister- 
Gontlemen.' 

Once  a  missionary,  who  had  been  long  in 
India,  was  going  back  to  England  for  a  little 
while.  It  was  from  Calcutta  that  he  set  sail. 
The  Christian  Hindus  stood  in  crowds  by  the 
river-side  to  bid  him  farewell.  Among  the  rest 
was  a  little  girl  with  her  parents.    Sbi^  ^^  ^ 
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Christian  child,  who  had  turned  from  idols  to 
serve  the  living  Ood.  The  missionary  said  to 
her,  *  Well,  my  child,  you  know  I  am  going  to 
England.  What  shall  I  bring  you  from  that 
country?' 

'  I  do  not  want  anything,'  she  modestly  re- 
plied. *  I  have  my  parents,  and  my  brother, 
and  the  Padri-Sahibs,  and  my  books :  what  can 
I  want  more  ?' 

*  But,'  said  the  missionary,  '  you  are  only  a 
little  girl,  and  surely  you  would  like  something 
from  England.  Shall  I  bring  you  some  play- 
things?' 

*  No,  thank  you,'  said  the  child ;  *  I  do  not 
want  playthings — I  am  learning  to  read.' 

*  Come,  come,'  said  the  missionary,  *  shall  I 
bring  you  a  playfellow,  a  white  child  from 
England?' 

*  No,  no,'  answered  the  little  girl ;  '  it  would 
be  taking  her  from  her  parents.' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  her  friend,  '  is  there  no- 
thing I  can  bring  you?' 

'Well,  if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  insist  on 
bringing  me  something,  ask  the  Christians  in 
England  to  send  me  a  Bible-book  and  more 
Padri-Sahibs.' 

This  was  a  good  request  indeed,  but  to  get 
Padri-Sahibs  is  a  hard  thing  to  do.  Who  can 
tell  how  much  good  they  have  done  already  ? 
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Thare  are  many  duistiaii  villages  in  India,  and 
ihej  are  very  different  from  heathen  villagea. 
In  one  part  of  India  some  teachers  have  tried 
the  plan  of  taking  a  magic-lantern  with  them 
into  the  villagesy  and  showing  the  people 
pictures  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  then 
talking  to  them  about  Hint. 

Some  very  wicked  men  have  been  converted. 
You  have  heard  of  those  proud,  fanatical 
beggarsy  the  Saniyasis,  and  the  Fakirs. 

One  day  a  missionary,  who  had  gone  for  his 
health  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  was  walking 
in  the  verandah  of  his  house,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  man  suddenly  throwing  himself 
down  at  his  feet  and  embracing  his  knees.  The 
missionary  could  not  tell  who  he  was,  for  a  dark 
blanket  covered  the  man's  head  and  face.  But 
soon  the  covering  was  lifted  up,  and  a  swarthy 
and  withered  countenance  was  shown:  the  mis- 
sionary knew  it  to  be  that  of  an  old  Fakir  he 
once  had  known,  as  the  chief  priest  of  a  gang 
of  robbers ;  but  now  the  Mahommedan  was  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  he  had  travelled  six 
hundred  miles,  hoping  to  see  once  more  the 
face  of  his  teacher ;  and  lo  I  he  had  seen  it  at 
last.* 

Schools. — ^There  are  many  schools  and  col- 

*  See  Ckureh  MitHonary  Juvenile   M<iganney   Harelip 
1849. 
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leges  supported  by  the  British  Goyemment. 
The  Hindus  also  haye  schools  of  their  own, 
but  only  for  boys.  The  scholars  sit  in  a  shed, 
cross-legged  upon  mats,  and  in  some  places 
they  learn  to  scratch  letters  with  iron  pins 
upon  leayes. 

A  good  man  has  described  a  Hindu  school 
that  he  saw.  The  floor  was  of  mud,  washed 
oyer  with  cow-^dimg,  and  on  it  were  spread  out 
some  loose  mats  for  the  boys.  They  had  long 
strips  of  palm-leaf,  reed  pens,  inky  fingers,  and 
earthen  inkstands.  The  master  walked  about 
amongst  them,  holding  a  cane,  which  he  used 
freely.  In  one  comer,  a  tall,  thin  lad  was 
standing  with  a  brick  on  his  head,  in  another 
a  boy  was  standing  on  one  leg,  or  was  bent 
down  with  a  brick  in  the  middle  of  his  back 
which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  from  falling  off. 
These  boys  were  being  punished  for  very 
slight  offences,  such  as  forgetting  to  bring 
their  master  the  money  or  rice  he  expected. 

Missionaries  have  far  better  schools,  where 
the  Bible  is  taught;  the  missionaries'  wives 
have  schools  for  girls,  and  sometimes  they  take 
pity  on  poor  orphans,  and  receive  them  into 
their  houses. 

One  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  a  mis- 
sionary went  round  a  village  to  see  if  the 
children  were  preparing  their  lessons,  and  he 
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found  an  old  woman  of  eighty-two  listening  to 
the  account  of  the  aufferinga  and  death  of 
JeauB,  which  her  grandson  wu«  reading  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke.  The  moment  she  heard  him 
begin,  she  drew  him  to  ter,  and  begged  him  to 
tell  it  her  once  more. 

Another  time  when  a  missionary  had  been 
preaching,  a  Government  officer  came  up  to 
him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  '  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  all  you  taught  mo  in  your 
■cbool  thirty  years  ago." 

One  evening  as  a  Christian  lady  was  return- 
ing home,  she  saw  a  Hindu  woman  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  a  little  boy  sitting  by  her  side. 
The  lady  spoke  kindly  to  the  sick  woman,  and 
then  the  little  boy  looked  up  and  said,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  '  My  mother  is  sick  and  has 
nothing  to  eat ;  I  fear  she  will  die.'  The  lady 
had  compassion  on  the  mother  and  the  child, 
and  hastening  home  she  sent  her  servant  to 
fetch  them  both.  They  were  soon  put  to  rest 
on  a  nice  clean  mat,  with  a  blanket  to  coTer 
them ;  but  the  mother  died  next  morning.  The 
little  boy  was  left  an  orphan,  but  not  forlorn, 
nor  friendless,  for  the  Christian  lady  took  care 
of  him.  He  was  five  years  old,  thin  and  deli- 
cate, and  much  fairer  than  most  Hindu  child- 
ren. He  had  many  winning  ways ;  but  he  had 
•  Bee  Mmoir  ofBn.  A.  F.  LoCTOlx. 
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a  proud  heart.  He  was  proud  of  his  name, 
*  Ramchandra/  because  it  was  the  name  of  a 
great  false  god :  but  when  he  had  learned 
about  the  true  God  he  asked  for  a  new  name, 
and  was  called  '  John.'  His  wishing  to  change 
his  name  was  a  good  sign :  and  there  were 
other  good  signs  in  this  little  orphan ;  and 
before  he  died — for  he  died  very  soon — he 
showed  plainly  that  he  had  not  a  new  name 
only,  but  a  new  nature.* 

Little  Phebe  was  another  child  received  by 
a  missionary's  wife.  She  was  not  an  orphan, 
yet  she  was  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  an  orphan  ; 
for  her  mother  told  the  missionaries,  that  if 
they  did  not  take  the  child  she  would  throw 
her  to  the  jackals.  It  was  a  happy  exchange 
for  the  infant  to  leave  so  cruel  a  mother  to 
be  reared  by  a  Christian  lady,  who,  instead 
of  throwing  her  to  jackals,  brought  her  to 
Jesus. 

She  died  by  an  accident  when  she  was  only 
five  years  old ;  as  she  was  washing  her  hands  in 
the  great  tank,  she  fell  in  and  was  drowned,  t 

But  some  Hindu  children,  though  carefully 

•  This  intereBting  history  is  related  more  fully  in  The 
Pilgrim  Boy  of  Mongkyr^  one  of  the  series  of  Missionary 
Stories  published  by  Snow,  35  Paternoster  Bow. 

t  Related  by  Mrs.  Weitbrecht  in  The  Children's  MU- 
sionary  Magazine, 
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uutructedy  do  not  grow  gentle  and  loYing,  like 
John  and  Phebe. 

The  tenta  of  aome  Engliah  aoldiera  were 
pitched  in  a  lonely  part  of  India;  and  the 
night  WB8  darky  when  an  officer^s  lady  thought 
ahe  heard  the  sound  of  a  child  crying.  The 
lady  sent  her  seryants  out  to  look,  and  at  last 
they  brought  in  a  little  girl  of  four  years 
old.  And  where  do  you  think  they  found 
herP  Buried  up  to  her  throat  in  a  bog, 
her  little  head  alone  peeping  out.  And 
who  do  you  think  had  put  her  there?  Her 
cruel  mother.  Yes,  she  had  left  her  there 
to  die. 

This  child  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the 
kind  lady  who  had  saved  her,  nor  did  she  show 
her  any  love  in  return  for  her  kindness ;  and 
after  keeping  her  about  two  years,  the  lady  sent 
her  to  a  miasionary's  achool.' 

You  see  how  cruelly  some  mothers  in  India 
treat  their  children.  Their  religion  teaches 
them  to  be  cruel.  The  mother  is  taught  to 
believe,  that  if  her  babe  is  sick  an  evil  spirit  is 
angry.  To  please  this  evil  spirit  she  will  put 
her  babe  in  a  basket,  and  hang  it  up  in  a  tree 
for  three  days.  If  she  finds  it  alive  at  the  end 
of  three  days  she  takes  it  home.  But  how 
seldom  does  she  find  it  alive !  either  the  ants 

*  Church  MUHonary  Juvenile  Jiutructor,  Maxoki,  \%^« 
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« 

or  the  Yultures  have  eaten  it,  or  it  has  been 
starved  to  death. 

When  there  is  a  famine  in  the  land,  many 
mothers  will  sell  their  children  for  sixpence 
each ;  and  if  thej  cannot  sell  them,  thej  will 
leave  them  to  perish. 

One  missionary  received  fifty-one  poor  starv- 
ing children  into  his  house :  they  were  always 
crying,  'Sahib,  roti,  roti;'  that  is,  'Master, 
bread,  bread.'  But  the  bread  came  too  late  to 
save  their  lives,  for  only  one  of  them  lived  to 
grow  up. 

Yet  these  sick  children  did  not  understand 
the  missionary's  kindness. 

One  of  them  stole  a  brass  basin,  and  sold  it 
for  sweetmeats.  Though  very  kindly  treated, 
some  of  them  wished  to  escape ;  and  to  prevent 
this,  they  had  to  be  tied  together  in  strings  of 
fifteen. 

There  is  a  tribe  in  India  called  Khunds, 
who  used  to  sprinkle  their  fields  with  children's 
blood,  and  say  this  was  the  way  to  make  the 
com  grow.  The  English  Government  once 
rescued  eighty  poor  children  from  the  Khunds, 
and  sent  them  to  a  Christian  school.  What 
miserable  little  creatures  they  were  when  they 
arrived !  but  they  were  soon  clothed  and  com- 
forted, and  taught  to  hold  a  needle,  and  to 
know  their  letters ;  and  better  still  to  pronounce 
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tli0  name  of  Jenuu  Like  these  poor  little 
oaptivee  we  were  all  condemned  to  die,  till 
Jeans  reaoned  ns^  and  promised  everlasting  life 
to  ihoae  who  belieye. 


ZENAKAa 

*  Luten,  listen,  Christian  sisters. 

Hear  an  Indian  sister^s  plea, 
Grievoas  wails,  dark  ills  revealing. 
Depths  of  human  woe  unsealing, 

Borne  across  the  deep  blue  sea. 

•  We  are  dying  day  by  day, 
With  no  bright,  no  cheering  ray ; 
Nought  to  lighten  up  our  gloom : 
Cruel,  cruel  is  our  doom.' 

LtTiet  by  a  Hindu  Lady, 

A  lady,  who  said  she  was  a  *  Zenana  mis- 
sionary/ was  once  asked,  Where  is  Zenana? 
She  replied,  *  Zenana  is  not  the  name  of  a 
country  or  town — ^it  means  the  apartments  set 
apart  for  the  ladies  in  the  houses  of  the  gentle- 
men of  India/* 

Zenanas  are  different  in  different  houses. 
Some  zenanas  are  better  than  others.  One 
zenana  may  perhaps  be  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
narrow  lane,  with  a  drain  running  down  it. 
Another  may  be  reached  by  a  staircase  from 

*  Church  Mi9iUmafy  Gleaner ^  Matcih,  1H1^« 
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the  court-yard.  But  zenanas  are  generally 
dreary  places. 

In  Europe  the  ladies  have  the  prettiest  rooms 
in  the  house,  but  in  India  it  is  not  so. 

The  Hindu  gentlemen  often  get  nice  furni- 
ture for  their  rooms  where  they  may  receive 
foreign  visitors,  but  the  ladies'  rooms  are  very 
bare. 

A  Hindu  lady  may  never  leave  the  house 
without  permission,  nor  converse  with  a 
stranger,  nor  stand  at  the  door,  nor  look  out 
at  the  window.*  The  only  time  that  she  may 
see  her  own  son-in-law,  is  when  he  takes  his 
bride  home.  Then  the  poor  mother  joins  both 
their  hands  and  blesses  them,  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  wishes  her  child  good-bye.  The 
poor  little  wife  goes  away  closely  veiled,  and 
perhaps  cries  herself  to  sleep  in  her  old  nurse's 
arms.  She  may,  very  likely,  be  only  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old.  Nothing  now  can  make  her 
so  happy  as  to  have  a  little  boy.  Her  own 
name  will  then  be  forgotten  and  she  will  be 
called  '  the  mother  of  her  son.'  She  will  not 
speak  of  her  husband  any  more  as  her  lord^ 
but  as  the  father  of  her  son.  No  words  can 
describe  her  grief  if  her  little  one  dies,  but  if 
he  grows  up  she  will  have  great  influence  over 

*  See  Bevised  Code  drawn  np  by  learned  Brahmins  at 
ibe  requeat  oi  Wairen  Hastings,  when  goyemor  of  India. 
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him,  and  she  will  do  all  she  can  to  prevent 
his  beooming  a  GhristiBii,  unless  she  is  one 
luusolf. 

Bat  how  can  a  Hindu  lady  become  a 
GhriatiaiLP 

'Ignoranoe  is  the  ornament  of  women  in  our 
land  I'  once  ezdaimed  a  Hindu  lady.  And  so, 
in  truth,  all  the  ladies  of  the  family  used  to 
live  together  in  their  zenanas,  and  to  bring  up 
their  little  daughters  there  without  education. 

But  though  the  ladies  could  not  be  taught, 
girls  of  lower  caste  could.  It  is  possible  to 
get  them  to  come  to  Christian  schools,  and 
there  himdreds  of  them  have  learned  to  know 
and  love  the  Saviour.  It  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  teach  the  ladies  in  their  zenanas. 

No  man  can  ever  visit  a  zenana,  however 
famous  or  good  he  may  be. 

A  doctor,  who  was  once  asked  to  prescribe 
for  a  very  sick  lady,  was  only  allowed  to  see 
her  tongue  by  her  putting  it  through  a 
hole  in  the  curtain.  He  might  not  see  her 
face.* 

A  Hindu  gentleman  once  wished  for  a 
photograph  of  his  wife.  He  knew  the  photo- 
grapher might  not  see  her,  so  he  got  him  to 
photograph  a  woman  in  the  village  who  was  Uke 
his  wife.  He  wore  her  photograph  in  his  locket 
instead  of  his  wife's.    The  wife  waa  m^sS&k 
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happier,   for  she  was  allowed   to    have    the 
real  and  true  photograph  of  her  husband. 

Fifty  years  ago,  however,  an  English  lady* 
succeeded  in  visiting  several  zenanas,  but  she 
was  not  able  to  do  very  much.  Other  ladies 
have  since  followed  her  example.-f*  Now 
numbers  of  ladies  from  America,  England, 
Germany,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  teaching 
their  Hindu  sisters. 

At  first  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get  leave 
to  visit  them.  Now,  the  difficulty  is  how  to 
get  visitors  enough. 

The  Hindu  ladies  are  often  very  much 
pleased  to  see  their  kind  visitor.  They  gather 
round  her  and  sit  on  the  floor,  listening  as  she 
tells  them  the  story  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 
Often  to  please  them,  she  teaches  them  some 
pretty  fancy  work ;  but  what  she  desires  most 
of  all  is  to  teach  them  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
She  never  visits  any  zenana  where  she  may 
not  speak  of  the  Saviour. 

Here   are   some   more    lines   written  by   a 


*  This  lady's  name  was  Miss  Bird.  See  Mrs.  Weii- 
breoht's  paper,  read  at  the  General  Conference  on  Foreign 
Missions  held  at  Mildmay  Oct.  1S78.  Mrs.  Weitbrecht 
still  carries  on  in  England  the  great  work  she  began  in 
India. 

f  Amongst  them  were  Mrs.  Sale  and  Mrs.  Mullens, 
daughter  of  the  great  missionary,  Bev.  A.  F.  Lacroix.  See 
hia  mamoir. 
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Hiiida  lady,  which  show  how  anxious  some  of 
them  are  to  learn: — 

*  Listen,  listen,  Christian  sisters  t 

Hear  us  sadly,  sadly  moaning, 
*Neaih  oxxr  load  of  sorrow  groaning, 
Writhing  'neath  its  bitter  smart ; 

With  no  hope  of  rest  above, 

Knowing  not  a  father's  love : 
You  can  help  as,  you  can  save. 

*  Let  yonr  tender  hearts  be  moved, 
Let  your  love  to  Christ  be  proved ; 
Not  by  idle  tears  alone, 

Bat  by  noble  actions  shown.' 

A  Hindu  lady  fetched  a  chair  one  day  from 
her  husband's  room  for  her  visitor,  and  seating 
herself  on  the  floor  by  her,  said, — 

'  When  my  husband  is  away,  I  get  his  books, 
and  turn  them  over,  and  wonder  what  there  is 
in  them  to  interest  him  so  much.  Do  you  think 
I  could  ever  learn  to  read  P ' 

*0f  course  you  could,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Would  you  like  to  begin  at  once  ?  * 

She  began  at  once  with  the  first  five  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  in  six  months  she  could 
read  quite  well.  One  book  she  read  was  Little 
Arthur's  History  of  England^  which  she  liked 
very  much.  When  she  found  that  England 
had  once  been  dark,  she  said, — 

'  I  feel  sure  there  is  hope  for  In^ — ^^\i 
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tte  same  light  vhicli  brightened  England  will 
ahine  on  India ;  and  then  tee  shall  enjoy  the 
happiness  and  freedom  which  t/ou  have.' 

Another  lady,  who  had  learned  to  read  the 
New  Testament,  said, — 

"That  book  has  made  me  happy.  Though 
my  life  is  just  like  the  life  of  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
yet  in  my  r.age  I  have  learned  to  sing.' 


The  picture  represents  the  verandah  of  a 
zenana  in  Umritsur."  Tou  see  the  blinds  are 
drawn  up,  in  order  that  all  that  passes  in  the 
verandah  may  be  heard  and  seen  within.  There 
is  DO  chair  for  the  lady  visitor ;  so  a  bedstead 
is  drawn  out  and  covered  with  a  sheet  for  her 
*  From  Chureh  Uiuionar^  O(«otwr,  Uuch,  1879. 
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to  sit  on.  Close  by  is  the  hookah,  or  pipe, 
and  some  water.  One  woman  spins,  and  one 
plaits  her  sister's  hair,  whilst  the  bojs  chew 
bits  of  sugar-cane. 

Hindu  ladies  used  to  mourn  and  lament  if 
their  husbands  or  sons  became  Christians.  But 
now  they  often  rejoice. 

A  young  man  who  had  learned  to  believe  in 
Jesus  felt  quite  afraid  of  telling  his  little  wife. 
When  he  went  home  he  looked  so  troubled  that 
she  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He  told 
her  that  he  had  been  reading  the  book  of  the 
Christians,  and  he  had  found  out  that  their 
religion  was  the  true  one.  She  ran  off  to  a 
little  box  where  she  kept  her  treasures,  and 
brought  out  a  small  Bible,  saying, — 

*If  I  had  been  asked  what  happiness  I 
should  choose,  I  should  have  said,  To  see  you  a 
Christian.  I  have  been  reading  the  book  too, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  true.' 

A  few  days  afterwards  they  both  openly' 
confessed  themselves  to  be  Christians. 

When  a  Hindu  widow  lady  heard  that  her 
eldest  son  had  been  baptized,  she  said,  *Ah, 
would  God  he  had  died  rather  than  bring  this 
disgrace  on  his  family ! '  But  when  her  second 
son  was  baptized,  she  went  herself  to  his 
baptism,  and  said  to  him  afterwards,  '  My  son, 
this  is  the  most  blessed  day  of  your  \i£e.' 
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A  few  weeks  later  she  was  herself  baptized, 
with  her  daughter.* 

Hindus  are  very  fond  of  music,  and  the 
children  often  learn  a  g^eat  deal  from  the 
hymns  they  sing ;  and  they  do  not  need  to  be 
told  to  sing  when  their  lessons  are  over. 

One  kind  teacher  says  that  she  could  hardly 
help  crying  when  a  poor  widow  sitting  close  to 
her  on  the  floor,  said,  '  Please  sing  mp  hymn 
about  the  country  which  is  far  away,  where 
there  is  always  light.'     She  meant  the  hymn, 

*  Where  saints  in  glory  stand, 
Bright,  bright,  as  day.' 

Another  woman  said  that  ?ier  favourite  hymn 
was  about  our  rest  being  in  Heaven,  not  on 
earth.  Another  said,  'I  like  best  the  hymn 
that  tells  of  Jesus  being  mi/  Saviour.' 
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• 

There  are  many  rich  English  gentlemen 
living  in  India :  some  are  judges,  and  some 
are  merchants,  and  some  are  officers  in  the 
army.  They  dwell  in  large  and  grand  houses, 
with  many  windows  down  to  the  groimd,  and 
a  wide  verandah  to  keep  ofE  the  sun.  Some- 
times, where  it  is  very  hot,  there  is  grass  in 

*  Church  Missionary  QUaner^  March,  1879. 
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the  windows  instead  of  glass.  The  blinds  are 
made  of  sweet-scented  grass,  and  servants  out- 
side continuallj  pour  water  on  the  grass  to 
make  the  air  cooL  Instead  of  fires  they  have 
fans.  These  &ns  are  like  large  screens  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling,  and  waving  to  and  fro  to 
refresh  the  company.  In  some  parts  of  India 
there  are  mats  instead  of  carpets;  and  round 
the  bed,  gauze  curtains  are  drawn  to  keep  out 
the  insects. 

The  servants  are  all  Hindus,  or  Moham- 
medans, and  a  great  number  are  kept;  and 
this  is  necessary,  because  each  servant  will  do 
only  one  kind  of  work. 

Each  horse  has  two  servants,  one  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  the  other  to  cut  grass :  even  a 
dog  has  a  boy  to  look  after  it  alone.  The  ser- 
vants do  not  live  in  their  masters'  houses,  but 
in  small  huts  near.  The  place  where  they  live 
is  called  '  the  compound.'* 

When  English  people  travel  they  do  not 
always  go  in  carriages,  but  sometimes  in  palan- 
quins. A  palanquin  is  like  a  child's  cot,  only 
larger ;  and  there  a  traveller  can  sleep  at  his 
ease. 

The  men  who  carry  the  palanquins  are  called 

*  Some  people  think  that  *  oompoimd  *  comes  from  the 
Malay  word  kampong,  which  was  brought  to  India  by  the 
Portuguese. 
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'bearers.'  Babies  are  carried  out  of  doors  by 
their  nurses,  but  children  of  three  or  four  are 
taken  out  by  the  bearers. 

There  was  once  a  little  girl  of  three  years  old 
who  taught  her  bearer  to  fear  God. 

Little  Mary  was  walking  out  in  a  grove  with 
her  heathen  bearer.  She  observed  him  stop 
at  a  small  Hindu  temple,  and  bow  down  to  the 
stone  image  before  the  door. 

The  lisping  child  inquired, — *Saamy,  what 
for  you  do  that  ?' 

*  0  missy,'  said  he,  '  that  is  my  god  ! ' 

*  Your  god  !  *  exclaimed  the  child ;  '  your 
god,  Saamy !  Why  your  god  can  no  see,  no 
can  hear,  no  can  walk — your  god  stone  !  My 
God  make  you,  make  me,  make  everything ! ' 

Yet  Saamy  still,  whenever  he  passed  the 
temple,  bowed  down  to  his  idol ;  and  still  the 
child  reproved  him.  Though  the  old  man 
would  not  mind,  yet  he  loved  his  baby-teacher. 
Once,  when  he  thought  she  was  going  to 
England,  he  said  to  her,  'What  will  poor 
Saamy  do  when  missy  go  to  England  ?  Saamy 
no  father,  no  mother ! ' 

'  0  Saamy  ! '  replied  the  child,  '  if  you  love 
God  He  will  be  your  father,  and  mother  too.' 

The  poor  bearer  promised  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  that  he  would  love  God.  '  Then,'  said 
she,  '  you  must  learn  my  prayers ; '  and  she 
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began  to  teaoh  liim  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Soon 
■flerwiidfl  Mary's  papa  was  surprised  to  see 
Hie  bearer  enter  the  room  at  the  time  of  family 
pmyen»  and  still  more  surprised  to  see  him 
take  off  his  torban,  kneel  down,  and  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  after  his  master.  The  lispings 
of  tbe  babe  bad  brought  the  old  man  to  God : 
fiaamy  did  not  only  bow  the  knee,  he  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truths  and  lived  like 
a  tme  Ohristian.* 
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There  are  three  great  cities  which  may  be 
called  English  cities,  though  in  India :  because 
Englishmen  built  them,  and  live  in  them,  and 
rule  over  them.  Their  names  are  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay. 

The  capital  city  is  Calcutta.  There  is  the 
palace  of  the  Viceroy.  Part  of  Calcutta  is 
crowded  with  Hindus.  The  other  part  consists 
of  splendid  buildings  and  beautiful  houses, 
which  belong  to  the  Europeans.  Calcutta  is  de- 
fended by  a  very  strong  fort,  called  Fort  Wil- 
liam. The  finest  ships  the  world  can  produce, 
float  in  the  wide  river  opposite  Calcutta. 

Madras  is  built  on  a  plain  by  the  sea,  and 

*  The  Little  MUnonary.     Published  hj  Groom,  Soho 
Sqnaane  Bbsuuw,  and  PBtemoBier  Bow. 
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is  adorned  by  fine  avenues  of  trees,  amongst 
which  the  English  live  in  handsome  villas  and 
gardens.  Here  there  is  a  Black  Town*  It 
is  very  hard  to  land  at  Madras,  on  account 
of  the  surf.  The  boats  are  very  curious :  the 
planks  are  fastened  with  cords,  instead  of  nails, 
in  order  to  make  them  elastic  enough  to  bear 
being  dashed  against  the  beach.  Catamarans 
are  also  used.  They  are  small  rafts  made  of 
three  pieces  of  wood  tied  together  with  cords. 

Bombay  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the 
world,  and  large  docks  for  building  ships.  It 
is  built  on  a  small  island  covered  with  cocoa- 
nut  groves. 

Now  let  us  compare  these  places  with  each 
other. 

Calcutta  boasts  of  her  fine  river ;  but  then 
the  groimd  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  therefore 
the  air  is  damp,  and  there  are  no  beautiful  views. 

Madras  is  very  dry,  and  sandy,  and  dusty ; 
but  then  there  is  the  sea  to  enliven  and  re- 
fresh it. 

Bombay  has  the  sea  also,  besides  the  groves, 
and  at  a  little  distance  high  moimtains,  which 
look  beautiful,  and  which  it  is  delightful  to 
visit.  There  are  no  such  mountains  near  Cal- 
cutta or  Madras. 

These  are  the  chief  English  cities.  I  must 
now  speak  of  the  favourite  city  of  the  Hindus. 
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It  is  Benares,  <m  the  Ganges,  which  is  called 
■,  or  '  the  splendid.' 

7cm  might  go  from  Calcutta  in  a  boat,  and 
sailing  about  five  hundred  miles,  you 
would  reach  Benares.  The  Hindus  saj  that 
it  WM  built  by  their  god  Siva,  of  gold  and 
precioas  stones ;  but  that,  as  we  are  living 
in  a  bad  time,  it  appears  to  be  made  of  bricks 
and  mud.  They  say  that  Benares  is  eighty 
ihonsand  steps  nearer  heaven  than  any  other 
city,  and  that  whoever  dies  there,  will  go  to 
heaven. 

A  missionary  once  reproved  a  Hindu  for 
telling  lies.  The  answer  was,  *  Why,  what  of 
that?  do  I  not  live  at  Benares?'  The  man 
thought  he  was  quite  safe,  however  wicked  he 
might  be. 

In  walking  about  Benares,  a  stranger  might 
be  surprised  to  meet  every  now  and  then  a 
great  bull,  with  a  hump  on  its  back,  without  a 
driver  or  a  rider,  or  any  one  to  keep  it  in 
order.  You  must  know  that  a  white  bull  is 
said  to  belong  to  the  chief  god  of  Benares, 
and  it  is  considered  a  sacred  animal,  and  is 
allowed  to  do  as  it  pleases. 

And  how  does  it  behave  ? 

It  behaves  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
child  would  behave,  who  had  its  own  way. 
The  sacred  bull  helps  itself  to  the  ituil  ^lidL 
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vegetables  sold  in  the  streets,  and  even  to  the 
sweetmeats.  It  lias  a  great  taste  for  flowers ; 
and  it  cunniDgly  hides  itself  near  the  doors  of 
the  temples,  to  watch  for  the  people  coming 
out  with  their  garlands  of  marigolds  roond 
their  necks.  At  these,  the  bull  eagerly  snatches 
with  its  tongue,  and  swallows  them  in  a  mo- 
ment.  Finding  that  it  is  petted  by  every  one,  it 
grows  so  bold  as  to  walk  into  the  houses,  and 
even  to  go  up  the  stone  stairs  on  to  the  roof, 
where  it  seems  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  as  it 
quietly  chews  the  cud. 


LJM*l?itS!(|^ 


The  famtm*  Slant  BuU  of  Smart*.     Front  a  photoffraph. 
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In  ihe  spring*  the  sacred  bulls  like  to  wander 
out  in  the  fields  to  eat  the  tender  green  grass. 
AfumeTy  finding  one  of  these  balls  in  his  fields, 
made  him  get  into  a  boat,  and  sent  him  with 
a  man  across  the  river  Ganges.  But  the  cun- 
ning ereatnre  came  back  in  the  evening ;  for 
be  watched  till  he  saw  some  people  setting  out 
in  a  boaty  and  then  jimiped  in ;  and  though 
the  passengers  tried  to  turn  him  out,  he  woidd 
stay.  In  this  way  he  got  back  to  the  corn- 
fields. 

So  much  respected  are  these  bulls,  that  a 
Hindu  would  sooner  lose  his  own  life  than 
suffer  one  of  them  to  be  killed.*  An  English 
gentleman  was  just  going  to  shoot  one  that 
had  broken  into  his  garden,  when  his  Hindu 
servant  rushed  between  him  and  the  bull, 
saying,  '  Shoot  me,  sir !  shoot  me  !  but  let  him 
go  I'  You  may  be  sure  that  the  gentleman 
did  not  shoot  the  servant;  and  I  think  it 
probable  he  spared  the  bull's  life. 

There  is  one  more  city  to  be  noticed. 

Delhi  was  once  the  grandest  city  in  India, 
and  contained  two  millions  of  people.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  great  Moguls,  those  Moham- 
medans who  conquered  India  before  the  British 
came.     The  ancient  palace  was  built  of  red 

*  In  Cashmere  death  used  to  be  the  punishment  for 
IdUmg  a  Cfom  or  a  ibaii,  even  hy  accident. 
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stone ;  it  had  a  room  lined  with  tinj  mirrors 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  flowers,  a  golden 
palm-tree  with  diamond  fruits,  and  a  golden 
peacock  with  emerald  wings,  overshadowing 
the  monarch's  throne! 

The  Persians  stripped  the  palace  of  all  this 
gorgeous  splendour. 

Under  the  British  Government,  Delhi  is 
become  a  thriving  town  again. 

It  was  at  Delhi,  on  January  1,  1878,  that 
Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

The  largest  diamond  she  possesses  is  the 
Koh-i-noor.  The  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  or 
Mountain  of  Light,  was  found  by  a  peasant  as 
he  ploughed  his  fields.  It  was  the  size  of  a 
hen*s  egg. 

It  served  to  adorn  the  peacock  throne  at 
Delhi.  Afterwards  it  belonged  to  a  great 
many  different  people,  but  it  did  not  make 
any  of  them  happy.  One  man  hid  it  in  the 
wall  of  his  dimgeon.  Another  kept  it  in  a 
ball  of  opiimi.  To  prevent  his  secret  from 
being  discovered,  he  used  to  hold  the  ball 
openly  in  his  hand,  and  to  pick  off  little  bits 
and  eat  them.  But  in  spite  of  his  clever  plan, 
he  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  treasure,  for  he 
was  starved  till  he  confessed  where  it  was. 

At  last  the  British  army  got  it,  and  gave  it 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  1849. 
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To  make  it  more  brilliant,  it  was  cut  in 
London  by  two  clever  Dutchmen  with  a  small 
steam-engine.* 


Wb  have  now  described  the  two  most  nume- 
rous nations  in  the  world,  China  and  Hindustan. 
They  contain  together  more  than  half  the  world. 
In  some  respects  they  are  alike,  and  in  some 
respects  they  are  different. 

In  these  respects  they  are  different : — 

IN  CHINA  IN  HINDUSTAN 

They  eat  with  chop-  They  eat  with  their 
sticks.  fingers. 

They  seldom    wash       They  bathe  often, 
themselves. 

They  are  grave  and  They  are  merry  and 
silent.  talkative. 

The  most  learned  Every  one  is  high  or 
rise  to  be  great  men.    low  according  to  caste. 

The  land  is  well  There  is  much  waste 
cultivated.  land,  andmany  jungles. 

Now  let  us  consider  in  what  respects  they 
are  alike, 

China  and  Hindostan  are  alike  in  these  re- 
spects.    They  are  both  very  populous. 

*  From  Burma f  l^Lieat-Gen.  A.  F^tche, 
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In  both — rice  is  mucli  eaten. 

In  both — large  grown-up  families  live  to- 
gether. 

In  both — the  women  are  shut  up. 

In  both — conjurers  are  admired. 

In  both — many  idols  are  worshipped. 

In  both — there  are  ancient  sacred  books. 

In  both — it  is  believed  that  the  soul  after 
death  goes  into  another  body,  and  is  bom  over 
and  over  again  into  this  world. 

Is  it  not  mournful  to  think  that  more  than 
half  the  people  in  the  world  have  no  bright 
hope  to  cheer  a  dying  bed  P  One  poor  Hindu 
was  heard  to  exclaim  as  he  was  dying,  *  Where 
shall  I  go  last  of  all  ?'  He  asked  a  wise  ques- 
tion. He  wanted  to  know  where,  after  having 
been  born  ever  so  many  times,  he  shoiJd  be 
put  for  ever  and  ever.  This  is  the  great  point 
we  all  want  to  know.     This  the  Bible  tells  us.* 

*  Extracted  from  Weitbrecht's  Protestant  MUsionSt  Leu- 
polt'B  RecollectiorUf  SotUh  Indian  SketcheSy  Hindu  Female 
Edueationt  *  Hindustan/  in  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge. 

Revised  by  Rev.  W.  Moody  Blake,  late  of  L.  M.  8.  at 
Benares. 


What  IB  a  Sepoy  ?     He  is  a  eoldier ;  not  a 
Britiah  Boldier,  but  a  Dative  of  India. 


Hcpoyi  out  of  uniform. 


Did  Indian  soldiers  ever  fight  for  the  British  P 
Yes,  they  did,  for  the  British  could  not  bring 
enough  soldiers  of  their  own  to  India  (tbey  did 
bring  some,  but  not  enough) ;  eo  tiliey  determined 
long  ago  to  emj>loj'  the  uatiTes  to  &gkt  Icix 
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them.  They  did  not  allow  them  bi  be  captains 
and  genemle  in  the  army.*  For  a  great  many 
years  the  plan  succeeded.  The  Sepoys  seemed 
happy ;  they  had  good  pay  and  good  treat- 
ment ;  they  behaved  well,  and  minded  their 
English  captains. 


Sepoy*. 

There  were  thousands  and  thousands  of 
these  dork  soldiers.  It  was  strange  to  see 
them  in  the  same  red  coats  and  white  trousers 
that  English  soldiers  wear,  but  with  faces  so 
different  and  so  much  darker. 


siaBioced  officer  called 
n-commiBHioDed  officer 


•  A  Bepoj  ooold  rise  to  be  a 
t.  Jamtilar  or  Snbadar,  aa  well  at 
Mlled  ft  HaTildu. 
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It  was  the  great  desire  of  the  British  to  keep 
these  men  in  good  humoar,  and  care  was  taken 
to  say  nothing  that  coold  offend  them.  It  was 
a  mle  that  no  officer  shoold  teach  his  soldiers 
abomt  Christ  Some  of  these  soldiers  believed  in 
Mohammed,  and  some  believed  in  the  Hindu 
gods,  but  none  belieyed  in  Jesus.  If  any  one 
did  turn  to  Jesus  through  what  a  missionary 
might  say,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  turned  out 
of  tiie  army ;  but  it  was  very,  very  seldom  that 
any  Sepoy  did  turn. 

So  these  Sepoys  continued  year  after  year  in 
heathen  darkness,  without  hope  and  without 
God  in  the  world, — but  not  without  Satan. 

And  you  shall  hear  what  awful  wickedness 
Satan  put  into  the  hearts  of  these  ignorant 
Sepoys — ^to  rise  up  suddenly  and  kill  all  their 
English  officers !  How  horrible  a  thought ! 
But  that  was  not  all ;  the  Sei)oy8  determined 
to  kill  every  English  person,  whether  man, 
woman,  or  little  child.  And  what  was  the 
reason  of  this  determination  ?     I  will  tell  you. 

There  are  many  kingdoms  in  India.  The 
English  had  conquererl  all  these  kingdoms 
except  one,  Nepaul.  hi  till  they  had  not  taken 
away  all  his  power  from  the  King  of  Oude, 
At  last  they  took  his  kingdom  away  and  sent 
him  to  Calcutta,  promising  to  give  him  money 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his  kingdom. 
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This  made  the  King  of  Oude  yery  angiy* 
The  King  of  Delhi  was  also  yery  angry  with 
the  British.  The  displeasure  of  these  two 
kings  was  like  the  rumbling  of  thunder  before 
a  storm.  Terrible,  indeed,  was  the  storm  when 
it  broke! 

The  enemies  of  the  BritiBh  agreed  to  get 
the  Sepoys  to  rise  up  on  a  certain  day  and 
shoot  their  officers.  How  could  they  tell  the 
Sepoys  this  planP  They  sent  men  to  go 
cunningly  about  from  place  to  place  and  tell 
them  secretli/.  The  British  officers  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on.  Their  Sepoys  had 
always  behaved  so  well,  had  fought  so  bravely, 
and  had  served  so  faithfully,  that  they  did  not 
s\ispect  them.  Had  they  believed  their  wicked 
plans,  they  would  have  taken  away  their  arms. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Sepoys  in  every 
place  should  rise  up  on  the  satne  day ;  but 
happily,  before  that  day  arrived,  one  regiment 
of  Sepoys  rose  up.  This  was  well  for  the 
British,  for  many  of  them  had  time  to  escape. 
God  in  His  mercy  made  it  happen  thus,  that 
He  might  save  the  lives  of  many  of  His 
people. 
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THE  KEBELS  OF  MEEBUT. 

It  iru  at  Keerat  that  the  Sepoys  first  broke 
<yat  in  Cfpea  rebellioiL  Meerut  is  a  town  about 
fixrtj  mileB  firom  Delhi. 

Ghti  the  lOth  day  of  May,  1857,  the  people 
of  Heerot  rise  in  the  morning,  dreading  no  eyiL 
It  is  Sunday.  The  English  soldiers  attend  the 
English  chnrch,  as  usual,  in  the  morning.  As 
for  the  Sepoys,  it  is  no  Sunday  to  them.  Some 
of  them  know  no  God  but  Brahm— others,  no 
Saviour  but  Mohammed.  The  kings  had  put  it 
in  their  heads  that  the  British  wanted  to  make 
them  Christians.  Alas  !  the  British  were  too 
selfish  to  care  what  the  Sepoys  were,  so  that 
iihey  were  good  soldiers  and  servants. 

At  five  o'clock  the  English  soldiers  are  again 
marching  to  church.  Carriages  are  standing 
before  the  doors  of  the  English  bungalows  to 
take  the  ladies  out,  either  to  church,  or  for  a 
^rive  in  the  cool  air. 

O  Sepoys,  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  begin 
your  bloody  work  I  The  English  soldiers  are 
saying  their  prayers.  They  have  left  their 
arms  at  home.  Now  rise  and  slay,  bum  and 
•destroy. 

Suddenly  a  great  noise  is  heard — a  c;i:^  ^i 


v*^ 
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fire,  the  sound  of  guns,  loud  yells,  and  clat- 
tering hoofs. 

The  English  officers,  who  are  just  mounting 
their  horses,  rush  wildly  forward. 

The  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Finnis,  is 
trying  to  persuade  the  rebels  to  be  quiet.  A 
Sepoy  fires  and  kills  the  Coloners  horse, — ^more 
muskets  are  pointed  at  him,  and  ball  after  ball 
enters  his  body. 

The  darkness  has  come  on,  but  the  streets 
are  lighted  up  by  the  flames  of  thatched 
roofs.  The  dark  nurses  rush  out  of  the 
burning  houses,  clasping  fair  children  in 
their  arms, — the  babes  are  torn  from  them 
and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Sowars'*  swords. 
Ladies  are  driving  away  in  their  carriages, 
and  the  Sowars  are  galloping  after  them,  and 
dragging  them  out,  and  slaying  them  on  the 
ground. 

Who  can  tell  the  horrors  of  that  night  ? 

Every  white  person  trembled  for  his  life. 
Some  hid  themselves  among  the  bushes  in  the 
garden.  One  dark  nurse  hid  two  little  children 
in  a  safe  place  and  saved  their  lives,  but  their 
parents  were  killed. 

The  Sepoys  were  soon  hunted  out  of  the 
town  and  pursued  by  the   English   soldiers- 

*  Sowars  are  cavalry,  or  horse  soldiers ;  Sepojs  are 
iniuitrj,  or  foot  soldiers. 
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Then  ihe  people  of  the  town  rose  up^  and  con- 
tiniied  the  bloody  work  the  Sepoys  had  begun. 

These  wretched  townsmen  spent  the  whole 
night  in  searching  for  white  men,  women,  and 
children^  and  all  they  found  they  murdered, 
— ^bat  they  did  not  find  the  two  little  creatures 
the  kind  nurse  had  hidden. 

The  next  morning  many  white  people  crept 
oat  of  their  hiding-places,  for  they  heard  the 
voice  of  the  English  soldiers,  who  had  returned 
from  pursuing  the  Sepoys.  Now  the  native 
townsmen  coiJd  harm  the  poor  creatures  no 
more:  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  English 
soldiers.  Thirty-one  persons  had  been  mur- 
dered. 

Where  were  the  murderous  Sepoys  gone? 
To  Delhi — only  forty  miles  off. 


THE  MARTYR  OF  DELHI. 

Though  English  officers  were  not  allowed  to 
teach  the  SepoySy  yet  they  could,  if  they  pleased, 
preach  to  the  townsmen.  There  was  one  officer 
who  chose  to  preach  in  the  great  bazaar,  or 
market-place.  His  name  was  Colonel  Wheeler. 
He  used  to  preach  in  the  bazaar  of  the  great 
city  of  Agra. 
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Amongst  the  crowd  came  a  Mohammedan 
named  Wilayat  Ali.  None  listened  with  so 
much  attention  as  he  did ;  yet  it  was  a  long 
while  before  he  was  persuaded  to  give  up  the 
false  prophet,  and  to  belieye  in  the  true 
Saviour.  At  last  he  believed  and  was  bap- 
tized. What  sufferings  he  had  then  to  endure 
from  his  Mohammedan  neighbours!  But  in 
spite  of  all  he  became  a  preacher  in  the 
bazaars. 

At  last  he  came  to  live  at  Delhi.  There  he 
often  preached.  Thousands  flocked  to  hear 
him.  A  great  prince  named  Mirza  Hajee  heard 
of  him.  Like  Nicodemus  of  old,  this  prince 
sometimes  crept  in  the  dark  evenings  to 
Wilayat's  house,  that  he  might  hear  in  secret 
about  Jesus. 

On  Monday  morning  Wilayat  rose  as  usual, 
and  breakfasted  in  his  humble  dwelling  with 
his  wife  and  children.  He  then  prepared  to  go 
out  and  preach  in  the  bazaar. 

He  was  at  the  door  when  a  friend  rushed 
into  the  house,  with  terror  in  his  looks.  It  was 
Thakoor,  a  Christian  native.  'The  Sepoys! 
the  Sepoys  I '  he  exclaimed  ;  *  they  have  risen 
up  and  are  murdering  the  Christians.  Flee — 
flee — for  your  life  I ' 

It  was  true  that  during  the  night  the  Sepoys 
from  Meerut  had  arrived  at  Delhi,  and  were 
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unr  Iwlping  the  Sepc^  at  Delhi  to  kill  and 


SIrttt  in  Delhi. 


Wila^t  heard  the  terrible  roar  of  the  great 
gana.  He  looked  ont  and  saw  fifty  Sovars 
coming  that  way.  They  held  drawn  sworde 
and  humiiig  torches  in  their  hands.  As  they 
vent  they  set  on  fire  tlie  hooBes  around. 

'Bon — ran!'  cried  Thakoor  to  his  friend. 
Thakoor  himsdf  be^^an  to  run,  but  the  \uini&> 
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men  saw  him — ^pursued  him,  and  killed  him 
in  the  streets. 

Wilayat  thought  it  better  not  to  flee  yet. 
He  called  Fatima  his  wife  and  his  seven  child- 
ren around  him  in  his  house,  and  kneeling 
down  offered  up  this  prayer:  '  0  Lord,  many  of 
Thy  people  have  been  slain  by  the  sword,  and 
burned  in  the  fire  for  Thy  sake.  Thou  didst 
help  them  to  hold  fast  the  faith.  Now,  O  Lord, 
we  have  fallen  into  the  fiery  trial.  0  help  us 
to  confess  our  dear  Lord,  that  if  we  die  we  may 
obtain  a  crown  of  glory.* 

Wilayat  then  kissed  his  wife  and  children 
and  said,  *  Whatever  comes  don't  deny  Christ. 
If  you  confess  Him  you  will  have  a  crown  of 
glory.' 

His  wife  began  to  weep  bitterly.  Wilayat 
said  all  he  could  to  comfort  her.  *0  re- 
member, my  dear  wife,  if  you  die  you  will  go 
to  Jesus ;  and  if  you  live,  Jesus  will  be  with 
you.  If  any  of  our  good  missionaries  are  alive, 
they  will  take  care  of  you  after  my  death  ;  but 
if  the  missionaries  should  all  die,  Christ  lives 
for  ever.  Even  if  the  children  are  killed  before 
your  eyes,  do  not  deny  Christ.' 

While  Wilayat  was  speaking  thus  to  his 
wife,  a  number  of  Sowars  on  horseback  rode 
up  to  his  house.  Seeing  that  he  was  a  native, 
they  were  not  going  to  hurt  him,  till  some 
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malkioas  Hohainmedan  standing  near  cried 
oat^  *  He  is  a  Christian ! '  Then  the  Sowars 
aud,  '  Bepeat  ihe  Mohammedan  creed,  or  we 
will  shoot  you.' 

How  easy  it  would  haye  been  just  to  say,  *  I 
belieire  in  GM^  and  Mohammed  His  prophet  I ' 
bat  WiUyat  would  not  deny  his  Lord.  Then 
a  Sowar  fired  at  him.  The  btdlet  passed  close 
by  him,  and  went  into  the  wall  behind. 

The  children,  filled  with  terror,  ran  out  by 
the  back-door.  Where  did  they  flee  P  To  the 
house  of  the  prince  who  sometimes  came  by 
night  to  hear  about  Jesus. 

Mirza  Hajee  received  them  kindly.  *  Come 
in,  my  children/  said  he,  '  and  I  will  protect 
you  from  the  enemies.' 

But  Fatima  did  not  go  with  her  children. 
She  stiU  remained  by  her  husband's  side, 
among  the  fierce  soldiers  at  the  door.  These 
continued  to  torment  poor  Wilayat. 

*  Tell  us  what  you  are/  said  one. 

'I  am  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  I  will 
liye  and  die.' 

*  Kill  him  ! '  said  another  Sowar ;  he  does 
not  beUeve  in  Mohammed.' 

Several  soldiers  then  pointed  their  guns  at 
his  heart,  saying,  *  If  you  will  become  a  Mo- 
hammedan again,  we  will  spare  your  life,  and 
your  wife's  too.' 


Sowars  ;    *  we  can  return 
licvers  afterwards.* 

Then  the  troop  of  horse 

'  Now  let  us  flee/  cried 
^  But  first  I  must  go  to 
fiionary  is  safe.' 

Poor  Fatima  now  ran  al 
<jrying  for  her  children, 
meet  but  Mirza  Hajee  hi 

*  Do  not  cry/  said  he 
are  safe  at  my  house.' 

How  much  rejoiced  Fi 
this  !  She  might  have 
Prince's  house^  but  she  Ic 
well  to  forsake  him  in  ' 
She  determined  now  to  gG 
house,  where  Wilayat  had 


I 
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gTOund,  niiile  Ms  cmel  tormentors  were  beat- 
ing  him  about  the  head  and  &ce  with  their 
shoeat 

Not  being  aoldiera  they  had  no  awords. 

'I^ow  preach  Christ  to  ns!'  some  cried 
out  in  moolriiig  tones.  Others  said,  *  Turn  to 
Mohammed,  and  we  will  let  you  go.  Only 
repeat  the  Creed.' 

'No;  I  never,  never  will  I'  the  &ithful 
martyr  cried.  *  My  Saviour  took  up  His  cross 
and  went  to  God;  and  I  will  lay  down  my 
life  and  go  to  Him/ 

It  was  now  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  were  beating  on  the 
poor  sufferer's  head. 

With  a  laugh  one  of  the  wretches  exclaimed, 

*  I  suppose  you  would  like  some  water  P ' 

*  I  do  not  want  water/  replied  the  martyr. 

*  When  my  Saviour  was  dying  He  had  nothing 
but  vinegar  mingled  with  gall.  But  do  not 
keep  me  in  this  pain.  If  you  mean  to  kill  me, 
do  so  at  once.' 

At  this  moment  a  Sowar  came  up.  He 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

*  Oh,'  replied  the  mob,  *  we  have  got  a  devil 
of  a  Christian  here,  and  he  will  not  turn! 
WiU  you  not  kill  himP' 

Gladly  the  cruel  Sowar  granted  the  request. 
He  lifted  up  his  aword — ^the  martyr  called  oat^ 
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'  JesuSy  receive  my  spirit ! '  and  witli  one  stroke 
his  head  was  nearly  cut  ofF. 

Fatima,  standing  under  a  tree,  beheld  the 
stroke, — she  shrieked  with  agony,  and  ran  back 
to  her  own  house.  But  she  found  it  on  fire, 
and  surrounded  by  people  who  were  plunder- 
ing it.  Then  she  fled  to  the  Prince's  house, 
where  she  found  her  fatherless  children.  Oh, 
what  sad  tidings  did  she  bring  to  those  little 
ones! 

Tet  gloriotM  tidings  also;  for  their  father 
died,  like  Stephen,  calling  upon  God.  Like 
John  the  Baptist,  he  had  been  beheaded ;  and 
he  would  live  and  reign  with  Christ,  and  with 
all  his  brethren  who  had  been  beheaded  for 
the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God. 
(Rev.  XX.  4.) 

The  widow  and  her  children  remained  hidden 
in  the  Prince's  palace  for  three  days.  All  this 
time  they  heard  the  shouts,  and  the  shrieks, 
and  the  shooting  of  guns  in  the  streets,  while 
they  felt  themseves  to  be  in  a  safe  refuge. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  Mirza  Hajee  came 
to  Fatima  and  said,  with  a  sad  countenance,  '  I 
dare  not  keep  you  any  longer.  If  I  do  I  shall 
be  killed  myself.  Orders  have  been  given  that 
any  one  who  conceals  Christians  shall  die.  But 
if  you  will  only  become  a  Mohammedan  you 
may  be  safe  and  happy.     I   will  give  you  a 
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hoiue,  with  three  pounds  a  month  for  your 
rapport/ 

Fatima  thanked  the  Prince  for  all  his  past 
IdndnesSy  but  declared  that  she  would  not  give 
up  her  Saviour.  '  No/  she  said,  '  I  will  work 
while  I  live  to  support  my  children ;  and  if  I 
must  be  killed^  God's  will  be  done/ 

Then  one  of  the  Prince's  porters  let  Fatima 
and  her  seven  children  out  of  the  Prince's 
house. 

For  ten  days  the  widow  and  her  fatherless 
family  wandered  about  the  city,  without  a  place 
where  to  lay  their  heads.  Fatima  hod  a  little 
money  of  her  own,  and  with  it  she  bought  a 
little  food.  She  could  not  leave  the  city,  for 
the  gates  were  shut  and  no  woman  was  allowed 
to  go  out. 

No  one  attempted  to  kill  her,  for  very  few 
knew  she  was  a  Christian.  Her  husband  had 
been  well  known,  as  he  had  been  a  preacher  ; 
but  Fatima  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  at 
home,  and  was  not  known. 

One  day  the  widow  observed  a  great  troop  of 
Sepoys  going  out  of  the  gates  of  Delhi. 

'  Now,'  thought  she,  *  is  the  time  for  us  to 
escape.' 

She  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  slipped  out 
without  being  observed,  and  her  children  got 
out  also. 
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The  motlier  and  children  felt  like  prisonen 
restored  to  liberty.  Now  they  could  wander 
about  the  country,  and  settle  where  they  pleased. 
They  were,  indeed,  very  poor.  Twelve  shillings 
was  all  the  money  they  possessed.  They  went 
to  a  village  very  near  Delhi,  and  hired  a  room 
for  threepence  a-week.  But  they  soon  found 
this  village  was  unsafe.  A  number  of  English 
soldiers  had  arrived,  and  were  trying  to  get 
into  Delhi.  Cannon-balls  were  flying  about 
night  and  day.  Every  one's  life  was  in  danger. 
Once  a  bullet  was  shot  into  the  room  where 
the  widow  lodged,  but  it  did  her  no  harm,  nor 
her  children. 

The  family  left  the  village,  and  went  to 
another  forty  miles  off.  Here  the  widow  tried 
to  get  work ;  but  the  only  work  she  could  get 
was  grinding  com :  and  she  earned  so  little, 
though  she  worked  night  and  day,  that  she 
coiild  hardly  keep  her  children  from  starving. 
For  grinding  eighteen  pounds  of  com  she  only 
got  three-halfpence. 

After  living  three  months  in  this  village,  she 
heard  the  joyful  news  that  the  English  had 
taken  Delhi  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sepoys. 
She  was  not  afraid  now  to  return  to  the 
village  close  to  Delhi,  where  she  had  lodged 
before. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September  she  re- 
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tanud.  While  liviiig  here  her  cMdren  fell 
rerj  SL  No  doubt  they  had  1)eea  weakeoed 
hj  mmt  of  food.  The  little  hal^  died.  Fatima 
mpt  abnnduitljr.  Btat  her  tears  flowed  still 
fiwter  Then  the  found  that  no  one  wonld  bury 
the  little  body.  The  people  had  found  out  she 
wu  a  Ohrigtian,  and  the  Mohammedans  woold 
not  tODoh  the  body  of  a  Christian  baby.  Had 
Patima  met  an  "Rngliitli  soldier  she  vonH  have 
•eked  him  to  bury  it ;  but  as  it  vas,  she  was 
oUiged  to  bniy  it  herself.  She  wrapped  the 
little  corpse  in  a  cloth,  and  carried  it  in  her 
tmxM  oat  of  the  village.  Then  she  began  to 
dig  the  grave. 


Fatima' i  dtai  Sab]/, 
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Two  men  passing  by  saw  lier  digging,  and 
asked  lier  what  made  lier  weep.  When  they 
knew  that  she  was  digging  her  own  babjr's 
grave,  they  kindly  said  they  would  dig  it  for 
her.  When  the  men  had  dug  the  grave,  ihey 
said  they  could  do  no  more.  They  were  not 
Christians,  and  they  would  not  put  the  little 
body  in  the  ground.     So  they  went  away. 

Fatima  then  put  her  darling  in,  and  covered 
it  with  earth.  She  knew  that  though  men 
had  refused  to  touch  its  body,  that  her  Sa- 
viour had  not  refused  to  receive  its  soul. 
Now,  indeed,  she  felt  the  comfort  of  being  a 
Christian. 

Fatima  remembered  her  husband  had  told 
her,  that  if  he  died  the  missionaries  woiJd  take 
care  of  her.  She  inquired  in  Delhi  whether 
any  of  them  still  lived.  She  heard  that  they 
had  all  been  killed,  and  her  own  dear  minister 
with  the  rest.  He  was  a  young  man  named 
Mackay.  He  had  hid  himself  in  a  cellar,  and 
several  friends  with  him.  But  the  Sepoys  had 
found  out  their  hiding-place,  and  had  tried 
to  get  in,  but  had  not  been  able,  till  at  last 
they  brought  mattocks  and  broke  through  the 
ceiling.  Then  they  had  rushed  down  upon  the 
poor  men,  and  slaughtered  them  all.  Five 
other  missionaries  had  been  slain  in  various 
parts  of  the  city. 
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Wbat  oould  poor  Fatiina  do  now  P  She  re- 
mflmbered  the  missionaries  in  Agra,  her  native 
town.  But  though  she  oould  read,  she  could 
not  write.  A  natiye  Christian  named  Heera 
"Ltl  wrote  a  letter  for  her  to  one  of  the  mis- 
MonarifiB  at  Agra.  Oh,  what  was  Fatima's  joy 
whan  an  answer  arrived,  inviting  her  to  go  to 
Agra!  She  cried  for  joy,  thanked  Gbd,  and 
went  to  her  native  city  with  all  her  children.* 


THE  CAPTIVES  OF  LrCKNOW. 

I  HAVE  related  the  sufferings  of  a  poor  Hindu 
&niily  during  the  rebellion.  I  will  now  relate 
the  sufferings  of  an  English  family.  I  do  not 
call  them  martyrs,  because  they  were  not  per- 
secuted on  account  of  their  religion,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  country.  They  were  not  tempted 
to  deny  the  Lord,  for  they  coiJd  not  have 
saved  their  lives  by  denying  Him.  It  was  only 
Christian  Hindus  who  were  killed  for  Christ's 
sake. 

The  little  family  of  whom  I  am  going  to 
speak  lived  in  the  province  of  Oude.    It  was  a 

*  Taken  from  Shening*8  Indian  Church  during  the  Great 
SebeUum. 
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very  small  fomfly,  consisting  of  a  &iher  and 
mother,  and  little  baby-boy.  They  dwelt  in  a 
village  named  Gonda,  far  away  from  any  greet 
town.  Not  more  than  six  or  seven  Englidi 
people  lived  in  that  place.  There  were  many 
Sepoys,  but  no  one  was  afraid  of  their  doing 
any  harm, — they  were  so  obedient  and  re- 
spectful. 

The  little  family  led  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life 
in  their  bungalow,  overshadowed  by  the  trees 
of  the  compound,  and  surrounded  by  the  huts 
of  their  Hindu  servants.  The  baby  was  now 
old  enough  to  walk  and  to  speak  a  few  words. 
He  was  a  merry  little  fellow  of  sixteen  months, 
and  was  growing  more  amusing  every  day. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1857,  news  ar- 
rived of  the  slaughter  at  Meerut  on  that 
dreadful  Sunday  night,  and  of  the  slaughter  at 
Delhi  on  the  following  day. 

Though  the  village  where  they  dwelt  was 
many  miles  from  Meerut  and  Delhi,  yet  the 
parents  were  much  alarmed.  They  feared  lest 
the  Sepoys  of  Gonda  should  suddenly  change 
their  behaviour,  as  other  Sepoys  had  done. 

Every  day  they  heard  accounts  of  slaughters 
in  difiEerent  places,  and  every  day  they  grew 
more  uneasy.  The  poor  lady  felt  so  much 
terrified,  that  she  coiild  neither  sleep,  nor  eat, 
nor  talk,  but  only  sit  and  cry  over  her  baby. 
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WlftOi  tibe  Httle  fellow  laughed  in  the  glee  of 
Us  IiUIb  beart^  the  fond  parents  looked  at  each 
otharj  not  aUe  to  ntter  their  thoughts.  If 
fiiegr  ooold  have  qpoken^  thejr  would  have  said, 
— 'A3i\  sweet  hAe,  you  know  not  how  soon 
jon  may  be  snatched  from  our  arms  and  mnr- 
dered  before  our  eyes !  * 

At  nigbt  the  mother  kept  a  sword  nnder  her 
pillow;  and  the  father  a  loaded  pistol  under 
bis;  and  they  both  listened  to  every  sound, 
ready  to  start  up  at  the  least  alarm.  At  the 
same  time,  they  looked  up  to  the  Lord  in 
their  bearts,  as  to  their  shield « and  their  high 
tower. 

After  passing  three  weeks  in  this  state  of 
terror,  a  letter  arrived  from  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence, the  general  of  the  army.  When  the 
affectionate  wife  heard  what  was  written  in  the 
letter  she  was  filled  with  grief.  Her  husband 
was  commanded  to  send  her  and  the  babe  to 
the  great  city  of  Lucknow,  eighty  miles  ofF. 
This  city  is  the  capital  of  Oude.  '  Must  I  part 
from  my  beloved  husband  P — I  would  rather 
stay  and  die  here,'  exclaimed  the  sorrowful 
lady. 

Dr.  Bartrum  (for  this  was  her  husband's 
name)  explained  to  his  wife  how  necessary  it 
was  to  place  ber  in  a  strong  city,  with  towers 
jmd  walls — as  no  one  could  tell  bow  soou^^ 
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Sepoys  might  rise  up  and  murder  both  motiier 
and  babe.  With  an  aching  heart  Mrs.  Bar- 
trum  put  up  a  few  clothes  in  a  bundle,  and 
took  a  last  look  at  the  rooms  where  she  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours.  She  was  to  begin 
her  journey  that  very  evening.  Another 
mother  was  to  go  with  her — Mrs.  Clark,  and 
also  her  baby. 

Dr.  Bartrum  promised  to  go  with  his  wife 
for  some  miles,  and  Mr.  Clark  was  to  go  also ; 
but  soon  they  would  be  obliged  to  return 
homo. 

Tu  summer  no  one  can  travel  in  India  during 
the  hout  of  the  day.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  the  two  mothers,  holding  their 
babes  in  their  arms,  mounted  their  elephants. 

They  did  not  venture  along  the  road  lest 
they  should  meet  bands  of  rebels ;  but  they 
went  by  a  secret  path,  and  a  native  walked 
before  them  to  show  the  way. 

After  travelling  sixteen  miles  they  stopped 
to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  at  a  friend's 
house.  There  they  drank  tea,  and  fed  their 
weary  babes  with  milk  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

Now  came  the  painful  hour  of  parting.  The 
husbands  must  now  return  to  their  miserable 
homes.  Oh,  what  did  they  feel  that  night  aa 
they  put  their  wives  upon  the  elephants,  and 
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Idoied  onoe  more  their  darling  babes  with 
many  a  fear  of  never  seeing  them  again ! 

I^.  Bartrom  uttered  his  last  farewell  in  a 
oheerfiil  tone,  though  with  a  bleeding  heart : 

'  €hx)d-b]rey  dear  Eate ;  keep  up  your  spirits ; 
we  shall  soon  meet  again.  Take  care  of  my 
little  darling/ 

How  oonld  poor  Eate  take  care  of  the 
darling  when  she  could  not  even  take  care  of 
heredfP 

Great  were  the  dangers  of  that  journey. 
There  was  a  guard  of  Sepoys  to  protect  the 
ladies;  but  it  was  a  guard  that  seemed  more 
disposed  to  murder  than  to  protect.  How  did 
the  mothers  tremble  when  they  heard  their 
guards  talking  loudly  and  fiercely  throughout 
that  dark  nighty — when  they  saw  them  rolling 
on  the  ground,  laughing  and  jesting ;  and  most 
of  all,  when  they  observed  them  loading  their 
guns! 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  P '  exclaimed  the 
terrified  women. 

*0h/  replied  the  boisterous  Sepoys,  'there 
are  so  many  bad  men  about,  we  are  going  to 
fight  for  you.' 

The  poor  mothers  could  do  nothing  but  look 
up  to  HiTTi  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps. 
They  prayed  Him  to  soften  those  hard  hearts, 
and  their  prayers  were  answered;  ioi  ^Yissn 
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they  asked  for  water  to  refresh  the  fhirsly 
babes,  the  cruel  Sepoys  gave  them  some. 

At  kst  the  night  of  fear  passed  away,  and 
the  morning  came.  The  travellers  were  now 
going  by  the  side  of  a  river.  On  the  other 
side  they  observed  a  party  of  English  people 
mounted  on  elephants,  going,  like  themselves^ 
towards  Lucknow.  How  glad  they  were  to  see 
this  pirty  !  They  found  some  boats,  and  they 
went  across  the  river. 

The  travelling  party  now  consisted  in  all  of 
seven  ladies,  twelve  children,  and  five  officers. 
All  were  very  weary,  having  travelled  the  whole 
night. 

As  it  was  now  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  heat  was  getting  insupportable,  and  it  was 
quite  neoessiiry  that  the  travellers  should  rest 
during  the  day.  They  stopped  at  a  village  by 
the  river-side.  There  they  procured  some  food, 
and  bathed  the  children. 

At  four  o'clock  they  set  out  again,  and  tra- 
velled all  night.  It  was  a  night  more  terrible 
than  the  last.  The  little  band  often  met 
troops  of  enemies,  and  were  afraid  of  being 
murdered. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  9th,  they 
entered  the  beautiful  city  of  Lucknow,  having 
gone  eighty  miles  in  two  nights. 

On  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
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tiian  u  ft  luge  pUoe,  aac]o§ed  by  walls,  and 
wmtMiring  aerenteen  bofldings.  Tbu  court  ia 
ealled  tlie  B«sideius]r.     One  of  the  houses  in 


Thf  Raidency. 

the  omiTt  was  the  palace  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
Hemy  Lawrence.  Within  the  strong  walls  of 
this  court  the  English  had  taken  up  their 
abode ;  for  though  the  Sepoya  had  been  hunted 
oat  of  the  city,  no  one  knew  wh^i  they  might 
return,  or  what  the  townamen  of  Lucknow 
might  intend  to  do. 

All  the  houses  in  the  Residency  were 
crowded  widi  English  people,  especially  with 
ladies  and  children.  Mrs.  Bartnun  went  into 
a  honse  called  Begum  Kotie,  whioh.  msaxu 
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'House  of  the  Lady;'  but  it  more  resembled 
a  prison  than  a  house,  and  was  more  fit  for 
beggars  than  ladies.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  lady  to  have  a  room  to  herself;  it  was 
enough  to  have  a  comer.  There  were  seven 
beds  in  the  large  room  where  Mrs.  Bartmm 
lodged,  yet  there  was  only  one  table  and  three 
chairs.  There  were  fifteen  persons  in  this  room : 
some  were  mothers,  and  some  were  children. 
They  were  all  most  imcomfortable  in  this  hot 
and  crowded  place.  They  had  no  servants  of 
their  own;  but  they  got  a  little  help  from 
native  women.  They  asked  these  women  to 
buy  a  few  things  for  them  in  the  town.  Mrs. 
Bartnmi  laid  up  a  store  of  what  she  most 
wanted,  not  knowing  how  soon  the  enemies 
might  surround  the  place,  and  prevent  her 
getting  anything;  she  sent  for  candles  and  soap, 
and  other  articles  that  would  not  be  spoiled  by 
keeping.  She  was  a  lady  who  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  room  in  disorder,  and  her  child 
imtidy,  and  she  took  great  pains  in  washing 
and  scrubbing ;  nor  did  she  mind  being  called 
servant-of-all-work  by  her  companions,  but 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  industrious.  Many 
ladies,  who  had  always  been  waited  upon  by 
servants,  had  now  to  exert  themselves.  Having 
so  much  to  do  made  them  bear  their  troubles 
better  than  if  they  had  been  idle. 
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WB8  the  way  in  which  they  passed  their 
miserable  days. 

As  Boon  as  it  was  light  they  got  up,  and 
washed  and  dressed  themselyes  and  their  little 
children.  Then  they  set  the  breakfast-things 
on  the  table,  though  they  could  not  have 
breakfast  tQl  the  native  women  thought  fit  to 
bring  it.  At  last  a  woman  came  in  with  hot 
water  and  plates  of  food;  no  one  could  tell 
what  food  it  was,  for  it  was  so  thickly  covered 
with  flies,  that  it  seemed  only  a  black  and 
living  mass. 

The  heat  of  the  day  was  spent  in  fanning 
away  the  flies,  and  in  trying  to  make  the  room 
a  little  cooler.  After  the  babies  had  been 
hushed  to  sleep,  the  ladies  tried  to  cheer  their 
spirits  by  a  little  friendly  talk.  Seating  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  a  bed  they  placed  their 
cups  on  a  chair,  and  drank  tea  together  by  the 
light  of  a  candle  stuck  in  a  bottle.  Then  they 
spoke  of  the  happy  days  of  childhood, — ^when 
they  played  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
their  fathers'  gardens,  far  away  in  England. 
Then  they  talked  of  their  dear  husbands, 
exposed  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
wept  to  think  they  might  never  see  them 
more. 

Three  weeks  of  misery  had  passed  away, — 
when  suddenly  one  afternoon  a  lady  waa  «i^vz»l 
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with  an  agonismg  pain.  The  doctors  came,  bat 
could  not  cure  poor  Mrs.  Hale.  After  suffering 
for  three  hours,  she  ceased  to  feel  any  pain, 
her  forehead  was  covered  with  a  cold  moisture, 
and  her  reason  left  her.  While  the  clergyman 
was  reading  prayers,  her  breath  stopped  and 
her  spirit  passed  away.  This  was  the  first  time 
Mrs.  Bartrum  had  ever  seen  death,  and  she  felt 
much  agitated  at  the  sight. 

There  was  a  little  Eatie  left  without  a  mo- 
ther when  Mrs.  Hale  died.  Mrs.  Bartrum 
put  the  child  to  sleep  that  night  in  her  own 
bed.  Just  at  the  same  time  the  mother  was 
laid  in  her  coffin.  Next  day  a  kind  officer 
and  his  wife  sent  for  little  Eatie,  and  took 
care  of  her;  but  they  had  the  grief  to  see 
her  pine  away,  and  die  in  a  few  months,  fdt 
scarcely  any  babies  lived  through  the  troubles 
of  Lucknow. 

The  day  after  Mrs.  Hale  died  a  great  ca- 
lamity occurred.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
enemies  surrounding  the  Residency ;  but  on 
June  30th  a  battle  was  fought  about  ten  miles 
off,  and  the  English  were  driven  back,  and  the 
rebels  rushed  into  the  city,  and  surrounded  the 
walls  of  the  fortress  where  the  ladies  had  taken 
refuge. 

On  this  day  the  siege  began.  Now  there 
were  bullets  and  shells  constantly  flying  about, 
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and  icwnrtiinm  piemng  the  walls.  No  one 
€oald  Tenture  oat  of  doors  without  numing  the 
ride  of  being  shot  No  fresh  food  could  be 
bougbty  and  what  had  been  stored  up  was  given 
oat  in  amaller  portions  than  before.  Wretehed 
food  it  was^  oonsisting  of  flour,  peas,  rice,  hard 
biflouits^  and  hard — very  hard — beef.  This 
wretdhed  food  was  more  wretohedly  cooked. 
A  natiye  wonuui  boiled  it  in  a  saucepan  of 
copper  lined  with  tin,  and  the  tin  having  been 
worn  out  in  places — ^the  copper  turned  the  food 
green,  and  made  it  almost  poisonous.  The  wo- 
man would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  cooking  the 
peas,  and  flour,  and  rice,  and  meat  separately. 
She  put  them  altogether  in  the  saucepan,  and 
sent  them  up  in  one  disgusting  mess.  Mrs. 
Bartram  tried  to  improve  the  beef  by  cutting 
it  up  with  scissors  into  little  bits  before  it  was 
boiled ;  but  her  pains  could  not  make  it  really 
soft  and  wholesome.  Such  food  soon  began  to 
make  a  great  change  in  the  looks  of  her  fat 
and  bonnie  boy.  His  mother  now  looked  at 
bis  pale  face  with  grief,  and  said  in  her  heart, 
'If  papa  could  see  you  now,  how  his  heart 
would  ache!' 

The  little  children  suffered  much  from  the 
beat  at  night,  and  the  mothers  often  sat  up  at 
night  fanning  and  soothing  them.  There  was 
a  large  fan,  or  punkah,  in  the  room,  but  it  was 
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hard  to  get  a  native  to  work  it  up  and  down ; 
if  one  was  hired,  he  soon  fell  aaleep,  as  be 
did  not  care  about  pleasing  the  poor  captives. 
During  these  restless  nights  Mrs.  Bartrum 
thought  of  the  prayer  in  the  Psalm :  '  Let 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners  come 
before  Thee.'  She  remembered  also  the  prayer 
in  the  Church- service  for  all  prisoners  and  cap- 
tives, and  she  hoped  that  Qod  would  hear  and 
answer  it. 

An  event  happened  in  July  which  made 
■  every  heart  sad.  The  good  and  great  general, 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  was  sitting  in  his  room 
in  the  Residency  when  a  shell,  or  ball  of  fire, 
was  shot  into  it,  and  burst  close  beside  him. 


Uitdtr  tfte  rtar  U  tht  room  ahere  Sir  Henry  Lawrtnet  died; 
you  let  the  hole  made  by  the  iheU. 
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He  was  so  much  hurt  that  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed :  while  lying  there — another  shell 
wounded  him  so  dreadfully  that  he  was  filled 
with  agony,  and  in  two  days  he  expired.  He 
died  believing  in  Jesus,  and  looking  for  eternal 
life.  But  his  death  was  a  terrible  calamity,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  greatest  of 
generals.  A  very  good  clergyman  attended  him 
on  his  death-bed.  His  name  was  Polehampton. 
He  intended  to  write  a  full  accoimt  of  all  that 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  said  while  dying,  but  he 
never  did ;  for  one  morning  very  soon  after- 
wards, as  he  was  rolling  up  his  bed,  he  felt 
a  stunning  pain  pierce  his  body.  He  knew 
he  had  been  shot,  and  he  feared  that  the  ball 
might  still  be  in  him;  however,  it  was  soon 
found  lying  on  the  floor.  He  walked  to  the 
hospital  leaning  on  two  men,  and  after  lying 
there  a  fortnight  he  was  seized  with  cholera, 
and  died.  His  death  was  deeply  mourned,  for 
he  had  spoken  of  Jesus  beside  many  a  dying 
pillow. 

Dreadful  accidents  happened  every  day. 

Once,  as  Mrs.  Bartrum  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  her  house  looking  into  the  courtyard, 
she  observed  a  little  girl  playing  with  a  roimd 
shot  that  had  fallen  upon  the  ground.  Sud- 
denly a  bullet  struck  the  child  in  the  temple, 
and  killed  her  on  the  spot.    This  awivvL  ^^\i 
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alarmed  the  lady  so  much  that  she  feared  to 
take  her  baby  for  one  moment  in  the  court 

A  sad  event  happened  in  her  own  room.  A 
sweet  baby,  loved  and  petted  by  all,  pined  away 
and  died.  No  one  now  was  left  of  all  who  once 
dwelt  in  that  crowded  room  but  the  mother  of 
the  dead  baby,  and  Mrs.  Bartrum  and  her  own 
baby.  The  mothers  f ielt  so  sorrowful  that  they 
l>^gg^  to  ^  P^^  ^to  another  room,  and  so 
they  were  allowed  to  share  the  room  of  a  lady 
named  Green. 

Mrs.  Bartrum's  baby  was  no  longer  a  laugh- 
ing, amusing  creature,  but  a  little  coaxing, 
tender  pet,  clinging  so  closely  to  his  mother 
that  she  coiJd  scarcely  get  through  her  daily 
work.  There  was  no  servant  now  to  help  her 
even  to  cook.  She  got  up  about  five,  and  went 
into  the  court  to  look  for  wood,  well  knowing 
all  the  time  that  she  might  be  shot  at  any 
moment.  But  she  was  obliged  to  run  the 
risk,  for  she  could  not  do  without  wood  to 
boil  the  water  for  breakfast.  After  she  had 
lighted  the  fire  she  made  the  baby's  food. 
She  felt  very  thankful  to  a  kind  friend  who 
gave  her  a  little  milk  every  day  for  her  baby. 
After  breakfast  she  dressed  the  baby,  and  set 
the  room  to  rights.  Then  she  washed  the 
clothes,  though  interrupted  much  by  her  dar- 
ling: wanting  to  be  in  her  arms.     When  she 
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had  done  her  washing,  she  tried  to  make  the 
poor  baby  go  to  sleep,  and  she  sat  beside  him 
fanning  away  the  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  at 
the  same  time  reading  her  Bible.  When  the 
little  fellow  awoke  she  amused  him,  and  talked 
to  him  of  papa.  Whenever  she  said,  *  Where 
is  papaP'  the  child  pointed  to  heaven.  The 
mother  felt  uneasy  whenever  the  babe  did 
this,  for  she  was  always  fearing  lest  her  dear 
husband  should  be  dead.  Many  weeks  had 
passed  without  a  letter,  as  the  enemies  around 
the  fortress  prevented  any  letters  being  brought 
in. 

At  last  news  came  that  an  English  regiment 
was  coming  into  Lucknow.  How  earnestly 
Mrs.  Bartrum  hoped  that  her  husband  woiJd 
come  with  this  regiment !  It  was  nearly  four 
months  since  she  had  seen  him. 

On  September  25th  there  was  a  soimd  of 
great  guns  all  day.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  soimd  of  shouts  and 
of    cheering.     The    English    soldiers  had 

FOUGHT    THEIR   WAY    INTO    THE    CITY  !  !      MrS. 

Bartrum  was  waiting  in  the  fortress,  longing 
to  know  whether  her  dear  Robert  was  come. 
An  oflScer  entered,  and  told  her  he  was  come  ! 
Oh,  what  joy !  She  thanked  God,  and,  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  she  ran  out  amongst  the 
crowd  to  watch  at  the  gate  of  the  cowit  lot  ^^ 
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face  of  her  beloved.  One  of  the  stddien  told 
her  that  Dr.'  Bartrom  would  not  come  into  the 
city  till  the  moniing,  as  he  was  staTing  behind 
with  the  great  guns. 


The  EjiglUk  entering  Ltntnoto. 

'  One  night  more,'  thought  the  fond  wife, 
'  and  I  shall  see  him.'  She  felt  very  happy  as 
she  returned  to  her  room,  and  she  hushed  her 
child  to  sleep  with  such  gladness  as  she  had 
not  felt  for  a  long,  long  while ;  but  she  could 
not  flleep  herself  for  the  joy  of  thinking  of  the 
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meeting  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light  she  rose  and  dressed  her  babe  in  a  clean 
white  dress,  that  she  had  long  kept  ready  for 
him  to  wear  on  the  day  of  his  papa's  return. 

With  her  sweet  boy  in  her  arms,  she  went 
out  to  meet  her  husband*  Soon  she  saw  a 
friend,  who  told  her  that  her  husband  was 
just  coming  into  the  city,  and  was  very  happy 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  and  the  child  so 
soon.  What  delightful  news!  But  the  mo- 
ther could  not  wait  long  at  the  gate,  for  her 
baby  had  not  had  its  breakfast.  So  she  went 
back, — ^her  heart  still  overflowing  with  glad- 
ness. After  breakfast,  she  sat  at  the  door  of 
her  house  to  watch  for  the  return  of  the  loved 
one. 

All  day  she  watched,  but  he  came  not.  And 
now  she  began  to  fear  some  evil.  In  the  even- 
ing she  went,  with  her  babe  in  her  arms,  to 
the  top  of  the  tallest  house  in  the  Residency, 
and  looked  down  the  road ;  but  she  could  not 
see  the  form  she  knew  so  well.  And  now  her 
heart  sank  within  her,  and  she  returned  to  her 
room  disappointed. 

Next  day  she  rose  and  watched  again ;  but 
when  no  one  came,  her  heart  grew  sick  with 
anxiety.  In  the  afternoon  as  she  was  sitting, 
full  of  sorrow,  in  her  room,  she  saw  a  friend 
enter.    He  was  a  doctor,  who  had  oi^n  \^^«ci. 
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kind  to  her  babe,  and  given  it  sago  and  arrow<» 
root.    He  looked  kindly  and  sadly  in  her  £aoe. 

She  said, — 

'  How  strange  it  is  my  husband  is  not  oome 
in!' 

'Tes,'  he  replied,  'it  is  strange;*  and  then 
he  turned  round  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

And  now  the  thought  struck  the  poor  lady, 
Something  has  happened  they  do  not  like  to 
tell  me.' 

It  was  too  true.  Something  had  happened. 
Her  husband  had  been  struck  down  at  the  very 
gates.  When  the  poor  lady  heard  this  terrible 
news  she  was  more  unhappy  than  words  can 
tell. 

The  widow  of  that  good  clergyman,  Mr. 
Polehampton,  came  to  see  her.  She  had  felt 
the  same  sorrow  a  little  while  before.  She  sat 
down  beside  the  unhappy  lady,  and  did  not 
speak  a  word,  for  she  knew  that  none  but  God 
can  comfort  in  such  sorrow. 

The  baby  wondered  what  made  mamma  cry 
so  bitterly.  He  clasped  his  tiny  arms  roimd 
her  neck  and  kissed  away  her  tears. 

How  often  had  she  said  to  him,  'Papa  is 
come,  and  baby  will  be  quite  well ! '  Now  she 
said,  *My  poor  little  fatherless  boy,  who  will 
take  care  of  us  now  ?* 

Next  day  she  saw  two  native  servants  coming 
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into  the  oourt  leading  a  black  horse.  She 
knenr  tiiat  hone;  it  was  her  own,  on  whioh 
she  had  taken  many  happy  rides  with  her  hus- 
band. On  that  horse  her  husband  had  escaped 
from  Ghmda,  and  had  oome  to  Lucknow. 

How  much  the  widow  longed  to  know  how 
her  husband  had  been  killed.  An  officer  came 
to  relate  the  sad  history.  He  said,  '  Tour  hus- 
band asked  me  to  come  and  help  him  to  per- 
form an  operation  upon  a  wounded  soldier.  As 
we  were  walking  along  the  buUets  were  flying 
fast ;  and  I  said,  "  Oh,  Bartrum,  you  are  ex- 
posing yourself  too  much,"  but  he  answered, 
"  There  is  no  danger."  The  words  were  no 
sooner  *spoken  than  a  bullet  struck  the  brave 
doctor  on  the  temple,  and  he  fell  upon  me  ex- 
claiming, "  It's  all  up  with  me ! "  and  so  died. 
It  was  a  comfort  to  think  he  suffered  no  pain. 
Just  before  he  was  struck  he  had  been  talking 
of  his  delight  at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  wife 
and  child.' 

Such  was  the  officer's  account. 

Those  last  words  in  parting,  '  We  shall  soon 
meet  again,'  had  not  come  to  pass  in  this  world, 
but  they  will  come  to  pass,  it  is  hoped,  in  another 
world;  for  the  doctor  had  prayed  for  a  new 
heart  when  the  troubles  first  came,  and  had 
looked  to  Jesus  to  save  him. 

How  dark  and  gloomy  were  the  dKjv^  oi  ^^ 
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poor  widow,  now  she  could  no  longer  look 
forward  to  meeting  her  husband  in  this 
world. 

Was  she  now  released  from  the  fortress? 
Had  the  English  soldiers  delivered  the  poor 
captives  of  Lucknow  P  No.  There  were  too 
few  soldiers  to  drive  out  the  enemies^  though 
they  had  fought  their  way  into  the  fortress  and 
were  able  to  keep  the  enemies  from  getting  in. 
There  was  firing  going  on  night  and  day.  It 
was  dangerous  to  walk  in  the  court,  but  the 
babe  looked  so  ill  that  it  seemed  necessary  for 
him  to  have  fresh  air.  The  two  servants  who 
had  brought  in  the  black  horse  waited  upon 
Mrs.  Bartrum  and  the  babe.  One  of  them  was 
the  child's  bearer,  and  he  carried  his  little 
master  out  walking,  and  he  was  a  great  help 
to  the  sorrowfiJ  lady.  All  that  poor  lady 
cared  for  now  on  earth  was  the  babe.  While 
the  bearer  was  nursing  him,  she  sat  down  and 
made  warm  clothes  for  him  against  the  winter: 
for  it  was  October,  and  the  cold  weather  was 
soon  coming. 

The  poor  captives  knew  not  when  they 
should  get  out  of  their  prison.  Every  day 
their  distress  increased,  as  their  stores  grew 
less  and  less.  The  lady  knew  not  what  to  do 
for  soap  to  wash  her  clothes.  Her  plan  was, 
to  grind  some  of  her  dried  peas  between  two 
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stonesy  and  to  uae  the  peas  instead  of  soap. 
Yet  sihe  could  not  well  spare  the  peas,  for  she 
had  not  enough  to  eat.  It  often  cheered  her  to 
see  her  babe  calling  the  monkeys  from  the  roofs 
of  flijd  houses  to  come  and  share  his  little  por- 
tion of  food ;  but  the  child  had  little  appetite, 
and  liked  play  better  than  his  meals. 

At  last  the  hour  of  deliverance  came. 

On  November  16th  a  tremendous  firing  was 
heard  at  a  distance.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and 
General  Havelock*  had  come  with  a  large 
number  of  English  soldiers,  and  had  fought 
their  way  into  Lucknow. 

The  captives  had  been  five  months  in  the 
fortress,  and  more  than  four  months  besieged 
by  the  enemy. 

It  was  at  six  on  the  evening  of  November 
19th,  that  the  widow  and  her  babe  left  their 
horrible  prison.  They  were  carried  out  in  a 
doolie  (which  is  a  covered  chair,  like  a  palan- 
quin, borne  on  men's  shoulders).  The  doolie 
bearers  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  to  avoid  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  they  brought  the  lady  in 
safety  to  the  English  camp,  five  miles  off.  In 
a  tent  the  captives  were  feasted  on  tea,  and 
bread  and  butter.  It  was  a  feast  such  as  they 
had  not  tasted  for  many  months.  Mrs.Bartrum's 
baby  enjoyed  it  much.  It  did  his  mother's 
*  A  few  dajs  afterwards  he  died  from  iailv^*^. 
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heart  good  to  see  liim  eat  liis  sapper  with  bo 
mucli  relish. 

It  was  not  safe  to  continue  in  the  camp.  All 
that  night  the  captives  travelled  through  the 
midst  of  their  enemies.  The  widow  was  so 
much  frightened  on  the  way  by  finding  herself 
in  her  doolie  with  no  other  doolies  near  her, 
that  she  fancied  that  her  bearers  were  taking 
her  to  the  Sepoys,  so  she  sprang  out  and  walked 
in  the  wet  grass  for  three  hours  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms.  Happily  she  met  some  English 
soldiers,  who  protected  her  and  brought  her  to 
a  tent. 

There  she  fed  her  baby  with  milk,  and  re- 
freshed herself  with  tea. 

Day  after  day  the  captives  travelled.  The 
widow  did  not  continue  to  go  in  a  doolie,  she 
was  obliged  to  get  into  a  buUock-cart.  She  did 
not  like  this,  because  her  baby  could  hardly 
bear  the  jolting  of  so  rough  a  conveyance. 
Sometimes  she  had  no  other  place  to  sleep  in 
at  night  than  her  buUock-cart. 

The  baby's  bearer  was  very  kind,  and  ran 
into  the  villages  on  the  way  to  get  milk  for  the 
sick  child.  The  noise  and  dust  were  intoler- 
able, for  the  road  was  crowded  with  carts,  wag- 
gons, and  camels,  forming  a  train  seven  miles 
long.  In  the  day  the  heat  was  great,  and  at 
night  the  cold.    Distant  guns  were  often  heard, 
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and  every  moment  there  was  danger  of  an 
attack  from  the  Sepoys. 

After  a  journey  of  seventeen  days  the  tra- 
Tellers  reached  a  railway,  and  arriyed  quickly 
at  Allahabad.  This  great  city  is  built  where 
two  great  rivers  meet,  the  Ghmges  and  the 
Jumna.  Many  English  were  there,  who  wel- 
oomed  with  pity  the  poor  captives  from  Luck- 
now.  The  widow  was  lodged  in  a  comfortable 
house,  and  had  a  room  to  herself.  It  seemed 
strange  to  enjoy  comfort  again,  after  six  months 
of  bitter  sofEerings.  The  weather  was  so  lovely 
in  this  cool  season,  that  she  sat  in  the  garden 
all  day  with  her  babe.  There  she  thought  of 
the  happy  days  she  had  enjoyed  with  her  hus- 
band in  her  bungalow  at  Gonda,  and  she  sighed 
to  think  that  no  papa  was  coming  to  admire  the 
pretty  ways  of  her  darling.  Yet  she  knew  that 
she  was  not  the  only  sorrowful  mother.  All 
around  were  the  ruins  of  houses  that  Sepoys  bad 
crushed  to  the  ground,  and  where  happy  families 
had  once  dwelt. 

After  spending  a  quiet  month  at  Allahabad, 
the  widow  set  out  in  a  steamboat  to  go  down 
the  river  Ganges,  five  hundred  miles,  to  Cal- 
cutta. She  shared  her  little  cabin  with  Mrs. 
Polehampton.  These  two  widows  felt  the  more 
for  each  other's  sorrows,  as  they  had  both  lost 
such  affectionate  husbands  so  lately. 
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After  a  voyage  of  nearly  three  weeks,  they 
arrived  at  the  great  and  beautiful  city  of  Cal- 
cutta. It  was  on  January  30th  that  they 
landed. 

A  house  of  refuge  for  the  released  captives 
had  been  provided  by  kind  friends.  Each 
lady  had  a  bed-room  and  bath-room  to  herselfi 
and  took  her  meals  with  the  rest  in  the  large 
dining-room.  Clothes  were  offered  to  those 
ladies  who  had  lost  their  own,  and  every  kind- 
ness was  shown  to  them  all.  Mrs.  Bartrum's 
heart  overflowed  with  gratitude,  though  it  was 
pressed  down  with  sorrow  on  account  of  her 
drooping  babe.  She  hoped  a  voyage  to 
England  might  do  him  good,  and  she  deter- 
mined not  to  go  overland,  but  round  by  the 
Cape.  She  was  in  great  haste  to  set  out,  and 
occupied  herself  very  diligently  in  making 
preparations. 

The  health  of  her  babe  was  her  chief  care. 
Every  evening  she  took  the  little,  pale,  quiet 
darling  out  for  a  drive ;  but  still  he  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  everybody  remarked 
how  ill  he  looked.  lie  had  long  lost  all  his 
spirits,  and  now  he  had  even  ceased  to  cry, 
and  he  sat  quiet  as  a  lamb  on  his  mother's  lap. 

The  day  for  setting  sail  was  fixed  for  the 
12th  of  February.  The  mother  took  the  baby 
to  look  at  the  little  cabin,  where  she  hoped  he 
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would  pass  four  monihB  at  sea,  and  get  back 
his  health  and  his  bonnie  looks. 

But  before  the  day  for  sailing  came  the 
darling  grew  much  weaker.  He  could  scarcely 
eat  anything,  but  slept  aknost  the  whole  day. 
Mrs.  Polehampton  took  great  interest  in  the 
child.  She  had  once  lost  a  baby  of  her  own. 
She  told  Mrs.  Bartnun  one  day  that  the  doctor 
tiiooght  the  child  was  looking  yery  ill.  The 
mother  saw  that  Mrs.  Polehampton  thought 
the  baby  would  die.  But  her  own  feeling 
was — *  I  canjiot  spare  him,  and  I  do  not  think 
God  will  take  away  my  little  lamb,  when  I 
have  nothing  else  left.' 

That  eyening  she  laid  him  on  her  bed.  He 
seemed  to  be  sleeping  comfortably.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  awoke,  and  grew  rest- 
less. His  mother  spoke  to  him ;  he  looked  up 
and  smiled.  It  was  a  sweet  smile.  His  mother 
feared  it  was  his  last  She  took  him  in  her  arms 
and  walked  about  with  him,  to  hush  him  to 
sleep ;  but  soon  she  felt  him  struggling,  as  if 
tmeasy.  She  felt  frightened,  and  called  Mrs. 
Polehampton,  who  said,  '  Lay  him  down  in 
your  lap,  and  let  him  remain  quite  still.'  The 
mother  did  so,  then  turned  away  her  head, 
that  she  might  not  see  her  child  die,  for  his 
eyes  were  growing  so  bright  that  she  knew  he 
was  dying.     He  gasped  for  bteaWi  ^  ^^W.^ 
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while,  and  then  fell  asleep  till  the  resurrection 
mom. 

Mrs.  Polehampton  took  the  precious  little 
body  from  the  mother's  knees  and  washed  it 
and  dressed  it  in  a  clean  white  night-gown, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  bed. 

The  mother  looked  at  him  as  he  lay  there. 
When  she  saw  that  his  face  was  happy  as  an 
angel's,  she  felt  that  she  could  spare  him^  and 
that  her  little  lamb  was  safe  in  her  Saviour's 
bosom. 

In  the  morning  she  went  into  the  garden  and 
gathered  rosebuds  and  orange-blossoms  to  strew 
upon  his  pillow.  A  painter  was  sent  for  to 
draw  his  picture  as  he  lay  amongst  the  flowers, 
— his  head  leaning  on  one  side,  and  a  smile  on 
his  pale  lips,  a  white  rosebud  in  one  hand,  and 
a  lock  of  his  mother's  hair  in  the  other.  He 
looked  so  sweet,  that  as  his  mother  sat  beside 
him,  gazing  on  his  happy  countenance,  she 
could  not  weep  for  him.  For  two  short  years 
she  had  watched  over  him  with  imceasing 
care :  during  seven  months  she  had  seen  him 
suffer  such  troubles  as  babies  seldom  meet  with, 
— troubles  that  had  brought  him  to  an  early 
grave ;  but  now  they  were  all  past,  and  he 
would  *  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more, 
neither  would  the  sun  lighten  him,  nor  any  heat.' 

That  afternoon  the  doctor  fastened  down  the 
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lid  of  the  baby's  coffin,  and  the  mother  was 
going  to  say,  *  Good  night ;'  when  she  remem- 
bered there  woidd  be  no  night  where  baby 
was  gone,  but  ererlasting  light  and  jojrs  for 
evermore.  She  pressed  the  last  kiss  on  his  oold 
soft  oheek,  and  looked  at  him  for  the  last  time. 

The  mourning-coach  was  at  the  door.  The 
mother  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Polehampton,  and 
the  kind  Doctor  Fayrer,  went  in  the  coach  with 
the  little  coffin.  Three  other  kind  Mends  fol- 
lowed in  another  coach.  When  they  reached 
the  burying-ground,  one  of  those  friends,  named 
Captain  Boileau,  assisted  Doctor  Fayrer  to  carry 
the  precious  babe  to  its  tomb. 

As  the  mother  turned  away  from  the  open 
grave  she  said  in  her  heart, '  And  now  farewell, 
my  own  loved  darling,  till  we  meet  in  heaven ! 
Thou  hast  soon  passed  through  the  waves  of 
this  troublesome  world,  and  thou  art  safe 

*  In  my  Father's  sheltered  home, 
Where  I  know  that  sorrow  cannot  oome.* 

When  she  returned  home  she  found  no  joyous 
baby  welcome,  no  little  arms  to  clasp  around 
her  neck.  She  saw  the  frock  last  worn,  the 
little  hat  and  shoes  lying  about  the  room,  and 
toys  scattered  on  the  floor ;  but '  Where  was 
baby  P '  She  said  unto  Ood,  '  All  Thy  waves 
and  Thy  storms  have  gone  over  m^.    ^^i^^  ^ 
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I.orti.  wodt  i»  mr  hope?    Tmly  my  hope  is 

SIh'  ^tc  :^l  tor  England  the  next  day, 
^^'v.^  V^.  lN>^^  U»Yixut  behind  her  what  ahe 
^t\»q4  v^vo.  Buc  she  w;ift  able  to  say,  'The 
t  ^»t>t  ^vv.  .imi  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
>u>(^M  A»  riu*  name  oi  the  Lord.'  She  be- 
^tv>\xi  lK*r  to^x-u  one^i^  were  happy  in  a  secure 
'\x;ilJ^^»i5iKX^  .tmi  she  h^ftd  these  words  written 

Vn»  >.-ia   vXN*%!«^:^»  Ir  IS  WILL.' 


ruiv  V  vrrivc^^  of  cawxpore. 

lNsv'.*>v;  ^v'tx^  ;>.c  *ut5vrin^  of  the  captives 
v'l  I  iuiiiN*>fc  I^U5  itt  Aiioth^T  city  there  were 
\\4j*u\\vi  >»Uv*«i«.'  *udEv*nu^  wcrv  still  srreater. 

l*hv^  lutuc  ot  i^u^i'.jvrv  wsi^  hoard  in  Britain 
v^ilh  ;*  sluuUlor,     Uut  4:wthor  naiue  was  heard 

*   Vtkw  KwKYv  x»  «bcNi^^Nl  horn  «  bkws  intorefting  book 

\H\^\»h<y{  bv  Niilvl.  TtiU  «v«k  U  i«iii*rk»bltf  for  teaching 
b^uVf  huhI  »««^'Iiw4«  4>f  fpurit.  Horn  miich  better  is  it  to 
|4mv  )itti>h  w\vrU  in  lb«  haadi  of  yoath  than  .^tum* .' 
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there  with  still  greater  horror.  It  was  the 
name  of  Nana  Sahib.  This  Nana  was  one  of 
the  most  deceitful  men  who  ever  lived,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  wicked  and  cmeL 

Nana  wanted  to  be  a  great  prince.  He  was 
not  a  prince,  nor  the  son  of  a  prince ;  but  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  prince 
^-called  the  Rajah  of  Bithoor,  and  he  pre-* 
tended  that  the  Rajah  had  left  him  all  his 
property  and  his  power;  but  this  was  quite 
false.  He  could  not  get  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  allow  him  to  have  all  the  possessions 
that  he  wanted,  and  on  this  account  he  hated 
bitterly  all  the  English  nation.  Yet  he  pre- 
tended to  love  the  English.  He  was  very  civil 
to  them,  invited  them  to  his  palace,  and  lent 
his  elephants  to  English  rulers  whenever  he 
was  asked. 

Though  neither  a  prince  nor  the  son  of  a 
prince.  Nana  lived  in  a  princely  castle  at  Bi- 
thoor,  a  place  six  miles  from  Cawnpore.  There 
he  kept  six  great  guns,  and  a  great  number  of 
servants.  Nana  was  very  clever,  and  could 
speak  and  write  English  well.  His  manners, 
too,  were  like  the  manners  of  an  English 
gentleman.  All  the  English  believed  that 
Nana  was  their  faithful  friend,  and  that  he 
woidd  protect  them  if  the  Sepoys  should 
rise  up. 
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There  were  thousands  of  Sepojrs  at  Gawn- 
pore,  and  scarcely  any  English  soldiers.  When 
the  English  at  Cawnpore  heard  of  the  slaugh- 
ters at  Meeruty  at  Delhi,  and  many  other  places, 
they  began  to  feel  frightened.  The  ladies  and 
children  were  desired  to  leave  the  bungalows 
and  come  into  a  large  strong  building,  once 
used  as  barracks  for  English  soldiers.  On 
the  2l8t  of  May  the  ladies  were  brought  into 
this  place ;  but  the  English  officers  continued 
to  sleep  in  tents  among  the  Sepoys. 

The  first  night  spent  in  the  barracks  was  a 
very  miserable  one,  for  the  place  was  hot,  and 
crowded,  and  uncomfortable  ;  the  children  were 
crying,  and  their  mothers  were  alarmed  and 
unable  to  sleep.  One  lady  was  so  much  terri- 
fied, that  she  went  out  of  her  mind. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  all  when  some  English 
soldiers  arrived  at  Cawnpore :  but  only  a  few 
came,  not  nearly  enough  to  withstand  the  Se- 
poys, if  they  should  rise  up.  Soon  the  English 
officers  felt  that  it  was  not  safe  to  go  on  sleep- 
ing in  tents,  and  they  joined  the  poor  ladies  in 
the  barracks. 

At  last  the  dreadful  night  arrived  when  the 
Sepoys  rose  up.  It  was  on  June  4th,  1857, 
that  the  frightened  ladies  heard  wild  shouts 
and  the  shooting  of  pistols.  Looking  out  of 
their  windows  they  beheld  fires  blazing  on 
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every  side.  They  soon  heard  that  the  bunga- 
lows were  in  flames^  and  the  rebels  wereplun- 
deringy  but  not  slaughtering. 

Great  was  their  joy  when  they  were  told  that 
the  rebels  had  rushed  out  of  the  city  with  their 
booty,  shouting  as  they  went,  '  To  Delhi  I  To 
Delhir 

But  great  was  their  horror  the  next  day, 
when  they  were  told  that  the  rebels  had  re- 
tumed  to  Cawnpore. 

Who  had  brought  them  back  ?  Nana,  the 
pretended  friend  of  the  English,  He  had  gone 
after  the  robbers,  and  had  persuaded  them  to 
return  to  Cawnpore.  Ho  then  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  General,  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  declaring  that 
he  intended  to  attack  the  garrison  in  the  bar- 
racks. It  was  not  till  this  letter  came  that  the 
Nana's  treachery  was  known.  Up  to  that  mo- 
ment every  one  trusted  him  as  the  friend  of 
the  English. 

Nana  had  spoken  the  truth,  when  he  had 
said  he  was  going  to  attack  the  garrison. 
That  very  day  (June  7)  great  guns  began  to 
pour  their  fire  into  the  barracks ;  and  day  after 
day  more  guns  and  more  enemies  assaulted  the 
place. 

Terrible,  indeed,  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  captives.  They  soon  found  it  hard  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  tilie  bullets  which  pierced 
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the  walls  around  them  in  a  thousand  places.* 
Some  took  shelter  in  holes  they  dug  in  the 
ground  outside  the  walls,  and  covered  over 
with  boxes  or  boards;  but  though  in  these 
hiding-places  they  escaped  the  bullets,  tiiey 
found  the  heat  almost  unbearable. 

The  captives  suffered  much  from  thirst.  It 
was  dangerous  to  go  out  to  fetch  water  from 
the  well  in  the  court.  It  was  only  during 
the  evening  that  any  one  dare  attempt  it; 
but  just  for  two  hours  after  the  sun  had  set 
the  firing  was  less  frequent,  and  then  captives 
with  buckets  crowded  roxmd  the  only  well  of 
water. 

It  was  at  the  same  hour  that  the  dead  bodies 
were  carried  to  another  well,  and  thrown  down 
without  coffins  or  mourners.  Nor  were  dead 
bodies  ever  wanting,  for  day  by  day  there 
were  deaths  from  strokes  of  the  sun,  and 
from  diseases  of  all  kinds,  and  from  shells 
and  bullets. 

The  misery  of  the  captives  grew  greater  and 
greater.  The  stench  of  dead  horses  and  the 
swarms  of  flies  were  insufferable.  Fresh  water 
failed  entirely.    A  little  com  was  the  only  food. 

*  "Where  the  Memorial  Chnrch  of  Cawnpore  now  stands, 
there  were  then  two  or  three  hoildings  which  had  heen 
fortified  and  snrrotmded  hy  a  low  entrenohment.  An  open 
phun  divided  this  entrenchment  from  the  oantooment. 
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The  walls  seemed  ready  to  fall  from  the  umnense 
number  of  holes  the  bullets  had  made. 

The  captives  began  to  feel  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  resist  any  longer,  and  that  the  best  way 
was  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  Nana  ! ! 

Alas !  had  they  known  the  Nana  better  they 
would  not  have  hoped  for  mercy  from  him. 
Even  during  the  time  the  captives  had  been 
shut  up,  that  Nana  had  been  spilling  the  blood 
of  ladies  and  children  whom  he  had  caught  as 
they  were  fleeing  from  their  enemies. 

But  the  poor  captives  knew  nothing  of  these 
barbarous  deeds,  and  therefore  they  hoped  the 
Nana  would  spare  their  lives,  if  only  they  gave 
up  the  Government  money  and  their  great 
guns. 

Just  as  the  English  oflBcers  had  almost  deter- 
mined to  yield,  they  received  a  letter  from  the 
Nana,  offering  to  send  them  away  in  safety,  if 
they  would  only  submit.  They  could  hesitate 
no  longer;  and  the  very  next  day  the  Nana 
sent  one  of  his  chief  officers  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment in  writing, 

The  Ntoa  promised  to  provide  boats  to 
convey  the  captives  down  the  river  Ganges  to 
the  great  city  of  Allahabad,  about  two  himdred 
miles  ofi. 

It  was  on  June  the  27th  that  the  captives 
left  their  httieful  abode.     They  wexe  io\]ix\^»Ji- 
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dred  and  fifty  in  number.  How  worn  and 
pallid  were  the  ladies !  how  puny  and  pining 
were  the  children !  "No  one  would  have  known 
them  to  be  the  same  who  entered  that  gloomy 
place  five  weeks  ago.  Many  who  had  gone  in 
then  did  not  come  out  now,  for  they  had  died, 
and  their  bodies  had  been  cast  into  the  welL 

This  was  the  happiest  morning  the  captms 
had  seen  for  a  long  while.  It  seemed  as  if 
their  sorrows  had  come  to  an  end.  Thoe 
were  doolies,  and  camels,  and  carts  waiting 
at  the  gates  to  carry  the  ladies  and  children, 
and  also  the  wounded  soldiers.  The  other 
soldiers,  with  their  ofiiccrs,  walked  beside  the 
rest,  taking  their  muskets  with  them.  An 
immense  army  of  Sepoys  accompanied  them 
down  to  the  river. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
they  all  reached  the  spot  for  embarking. 

The  Nana  was  there. 

The  captives  stepped  eagerly  into  the  boats. 

One  boat  had  already  pushed  off. 

Distant  firing  of  guns  was  heard. 

It  WAS  THE  Jf  ana's  SIGX. 

What  was  the  horror  felt  by  the  captives 
when  the  Sepoys  began  to  fire  upon  them  from 
all  sides,  both  with  cannons  and  muskets !  How 
dreadful  were  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and 
children!    How  great  the   confiuion  of  the 
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soldiers!  Some  jumped  into  the  water,  but 
the  Sepoys  followed  them  close.  Some  reached 
the  opposite  bank,  but  Sepoys  were  waiting 
for  them  there.  Every  Englishman  was  mur- 
dered on  the  spot,  except  those  who  escaped 
in  the  boat  that  had  already  pushed  ofi.  The 
women  and  children  were  not  killed,  but  caught 
and  sent  back  to  the  city,  to  be  crammed  into  a 
little  building  without  beds,  or  baths,  or  any 
comfort  of  life. 

What  became  of  the  poor  creatures  in  the 
boat  that  had  pushed  ofE  ?  Sepoys  pursued  it 
on  both  sides  of  the  river, — and  yet  for  two 
days  and  two  nights  the  boat  went  on  its  way. 
But  at  last  the  wretched  fugitives  were  over- 
taken. They  were  lifted  out  of  their  boat 
into  carts,  and  driven  back  to  Cawnpore,  to  be 
slaughtered  there. 

However,  before  the  boat  was  overtaken, 
FOUR  had  succeeded  in  getting  away  by  swim- 
ming. These  four  were  saved, — and  these 
FOUR  only,  of  aU  the  hundreds  of  men  who 
left  Cawnpore,  trusting  to  the  promise  of  the 
treacherous  Nana. 

As  for  the  poor  captives  who  were  brought 
back  in  carts  to  Cawnpore,  they  were  met  by 
the  Nana  at  the  entrance  of  the  city. 

He  ordered  them  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
oarts^  and  to  he  seated  upon  the  groixniSL.    ^T\i!^T^ 
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were  sixty  men,  twenty-five  women,  and  four 
children. 

Half  dead  with  fatigue  and  terror,  the  poor 
captives  sat— expecting  the  worst.  The  Nana 
gave  the  word  of  command,  'Separate  the 
wives  from  their  husbands!' 

The  captives  had  not  expected  so  cruel  a 
sentence  as  this.  The  fond  wives,  with  their 
children  clinging  around  them,  rushed  into  the 
arms  of  their  husbands,  saying,  *  We  will  die 
together!'  The  Sepoys  were  obliged  to  use 
all  their  strength  to  tear  them  away.  One  wife, 
however,  with  her  babe,  they  were  not  able, 
with  all  their  endeavours,  to  tear  away, — so 
closely  did  she  cling. 

The  Nana  was  just  going  to  say  *Fire!' 
when  a  voice  was  heard  making  an  earnest 
request.  Was  he  pleading  for  his  life  ?  No  I 
a  minister  of  God,  named  Moncrieff,  was  en- 
treating to  be  allowed  to  offer  up  prayers  with 
his  dying  friends. 

The  Nana,  barbarous  as  he  was,  consented. 

What  prayers  were  then  offered  up!  Did 
not  many  a  sinner,  soon  to  be  slain,  find  mercy 
in  that  hour  through  the  precious  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Lamb  ? 

The  hands  that  had  been  lifted  up  in  prayer 
now  clasped  the  hands  of  their  fellow-sufferers ; 
each  soldier  gave  a  last  farewell  to  his  comrade. 
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The  Nana  epoke  the  word — the  guns  were 
fired — and  in  a  moment  the  blood  of  sixty  men 
and  one  woman  flowed  upon  the  ground ;  some 
died  instantly,  others  were  only  wounded,  and 
were  killed  afterwards  by  swords. 

The  poor  women,  after  having  seen  a  sight 
worse  than  death,  were  dragged  along  to  a 
little  house  already  overcrowded  with  prisoners. 
What  a  meeting  took  place  between  the  ladies 
already  shut  up  and  those  just  caught !  What 
dismal  tales  of  sorrow  they  had  to  tell  one 
another ! 

But  greater  horrors  were  to  come. 

The  captives  had  endured  much  miserj'  in 
the  barracks,  but  nothing  compared  with  their 
misery  now.  They  lay  crowded  together  in 
rags  and  filth,  without  water  to  wash  in,  or 
beds  to  rest  on,  and  with  no  food  to  eat  but  the 
coarsest  bread. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children 
endured  for  a  fortnight  the  most  horrible  tor- 
ments from  himger,  thirst,  heat,  sickness,  and 
grief.  Babies  sickened  in  their  mothers'  arms 
and  died.  Mothers  drooped  and  died.  Those 
who  died  the  first  were  counted  the  happiest. 

There  was  only  one  hope  remaining — British 
troops  might  come  and  deliver  them. — And 
British  troops  were  on  their  way,  hasten- 
ing TO  THEIR  relief.     But,  aW\  \i\ft'^  ^<5t^ 
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stopped  again  and  again  by  troope  of  Sepoys. 
The  good  General  Havelock  liad  to  fight  three 
great  battles  before  he  could  reach  Cawnpore. 

He  fought  the  third  battle  at  a  place  twenty 
miles  from  Cawnpore. 

The  Nana's  troops  returned  home  that 
evening  in  a  savage  mood.  They  asked  leave 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  tiiie  miserable 
captives. 

Nana,  with  the  joy  of  a  demon,  gave  the 
order  for  a  massacre. 

That  very  evening  these  bloodthirsty  savages 
rushed  into  the  loathsome  abode.  In  their 
hands  they  held  weapons  of  every  kind,  clubs 
and  battle-axes,  soldiers*  bayonets  and  butchers' 
knives.  What  was  the  terror  of  the  helpless 
captives  at  the  sight  of  the  murderers !  Fierce 
were  the  struggles,  and  awful  the  screams,  but 
not  ONE  was  spared,  neither  fond  mother  nor 
tender  babe,  fair  maiden  nor  little  girl. 

Could  the  brutal  monsters  sleep  that  night  P 

Whether  they  slept  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
they  repented  not. 

Though  they  had  spared  none  of  the  helpless 
captives,  yet  they  had  not  killed  all,  for  about 
a  dozen  women  and  a  few  children  had  crept 
under  the  dead  bodies,  and  had  escaped  being 
murdered.  When  the  murderers  unlocked  the 
dooTB  oi  the  slaughter-houae  in  the  morning 
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they  found  these  poor  wretches,  all  coyered 
with  blood,  and  they  would  have  killed  them, 
had  not  the  terrified  creatures  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  thrown  themsdyes  into  a  well  in 
the  yard ! 

The  very  next  day,  July  17th,  British 
troops  under  General  Havelock  entered  the 
city. 

The  first  question  they  asked  was,  *  Where 
are  the  captives  ?* 

Great  was  their  misery  when  they  heard 
the  horrible  history.  It  was  told  them  by  an 
Englishman  who  had  himself  escaped  two  days 
before  out  of  the  bloody  den. 

The  oflBcers  hastened  to  the  hateful  spot; 
they  passed  through  the  front  room  and  the 
court — into  the  back  room,  and  as  they  stepped 
in  they  found  they  were  up  to  the  ankles  in 
blood.  On  the  floor  they  saw  scattered  little 
shoes,  crumpled  bonnets,  broken  combs,  torn 
books,  and  long  tresses  of  fair  hair.*  The  sight 
made  them  shudder.  But  how  did  they  feel 
when  they  looked  down  the  well,  and  beheld 
the  heap  of  mangled  bodies  ? 

•  Scraps  of  paper  spotted  with  blood  were  found  on  the 
floor.  On  one  of  these  a  child  had  written  its  sad  journal : 
'  Mamma  died,  July  12  ;  Alice  died,  July  9 ;  George  died, 
June  27 ;  Uncle  Willey  died  June  18  ;  Aunt  Lilly,  June  17. 
Left  barracks,  June  27.  Made  prisoners  as  Eoon  as  we  wet^ 
at  the  river.  * 
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Memorial  at  Catmport. 


How  did  they  feel  ?  They  felt  that  the 
murderers  must  be  PUNiaHED. 

But  fioic  were  they  to  be  punished  P  The 
chief  murderer  of  all  had  gone  to  his  palace  in 
Bithoor,  seven  milea  off.  General  Havelock, 
with  his  army,  pursued  him  thither ;  but  when 
he  arrived,  lo  1   the  ^avA  and  h.\a  acmy  had 
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fled,  leaving  behind  them  guns,  horses,  and 
cattle. 

Havelock's  army  seized  the  spoil,  and  re- 
turned to  Cawnpore,  just  to  rest  a  little  while 
before  they  set  out  for  Luoknow,  to  relieve  the 
captives  pining  in  the  Residency.  Through 
the  mercy  of  God  they  6?w/ arrive  in  time  to  save 
tho9e  captives  from  destruction. 

It  was  more  necessary  to  save  the  Lucknow 
captives  than  to  destroy  the  murderers  of  the 
Cawnpore  captives.  Therefore  Havelock  left 
that  work  to  another  general.  His  name  was 
Neil.  When  he  arrived  at  Cawnpore  he  had  a 
large  trench  dug  round  his  camp,  and  having 
made  himself  as  secure  as  he  could,  he  gave 
orders  that  every  rebel  Sepoy  should  be  seized 
and  brought  to  him. 

Every  day  some  murderer  was  brought  to 
him,  and  after  he  had  been  examined,  and 
found  guilty,  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged ; 
but  FIRST — he  was  forced  to  go  to  the  house  of 
slaughter,  and  wipe  up  some  of  the  blood  on 
THE  floor.  This  was  a  worse  punishment 
than  death ;  for  the  Hindus  imagine,  that  by 
touching  the  blood  of  Christians  they  lose 
sharing  in  the  pleasures  of  their  gods,  and 
that  their  souls  will  be  made  to  pass,  after 
death,  into  the  bodies  of  cats  and  monkevs. 

Ah !  what  a  religion  must  t\ievt%  \>^,  M  ^<e^ 
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think  it  worse  to  wipe  up  blood  than  to  shed 
blood !  What  a  cruel,  what  a  barbarous 
religion  I 

But  while  we  blame  these  murderers,  let  us 
not  excuse  some  murderers  eyen  more  cruel 
than  they. 

Is  not  the  soul  more  precious  than  the 
BODY  f  Must  not  he  who  murders  the  90ul  be 
worse  than  he  who  murders  the  body  f  What, 
then,  shall  we  say  of  our  own  nation,  who 
haye  long  suffered  the  heathen  to  die  in  their 
sins,  without  telling  them  of  that  precious 
Blood  which  can  wash  the  sinner  clean  ?  How 
cruel  were  those  English  rulers  who  forbade 
English  oflBcers  to  teach  the  Sepoys  the  way  of 
salyation !  * 


CmCASSIA. 


Tins  is  not  a  vast  country,  like  China  or  Hin- 
dostan.  It  may  be  called  a  nook,  it  is  so  small 
compared  with  some  great  kingdoms :  but  it  is 
famous  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  people. 
They  are  fair,  like  Europeans,  with  handsome 

♦  Extracted  from  The  Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army,  by 
one  who  served  under  Sir  Charles  Napier.    Compared  with 
that  yalnable  work,  England  and  India,  by  the  Honourable 
Baptist  Noel. 
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features  and  fine  figures.  But  their  beauty  has 
done  them  harm,  and  not  good ;  for  the  cruel 
Turks  purchase  many  of  the  Circassian  women, 
because  they  are  beautiful,  and  shut  them  up  in 
their  houses.  Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  yoimg  Circassians  think  it  a  fine 
thing  to  go  to  Turkey — ^to  live  in  fine  palaces 
and  gardens,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  own 
simple  cottages.  But  I  think  that  when  they 
find  themselves  confined  between  high  walls, 
they  must  sigh  to  think  of  their  flocks  and  their 
farms  at  home,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  dear 
relations  they  have  left  behind. 

Circassia  is  a  pleasant  country,  situated  near 
the  noble  mountains  of  Caucasus.  The  snow  on 
the  moxmtains  cools  the  air,  and  makes  Circassia 
as  pleasant  to  live  in  as  our  own  England.  In- 
deed, if  you  were  suddenly  to  be  transported 
into  Circassia,  you  would  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
'  Is  not  this  England  ?  Here  are  apple-trees, 
and  pear-trees,  and  plum-trees,  like  those  in  my 
father's  garden:  those  sounds  are  like  the  notes 
of  the  blackbird  and  thrush,  which  sing  among 
the  hawthorns  in  my  native  country.' 

But  look  again,  you  will  see  vines  twining 
round  the  spreading  oaks.  You  do  not  see  such 
vines  in  England.  But  hark  !  what  do  I  hear  ? 
It  is  a  soimd  never  heard  in  England.  It  is  the 
yell  of  jackals. 


i# 


CUtCASBIA. 


Manners  of  thb  People. — There  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  the  people  are  kinder 
to  strangers  than  in  Gircaaaia.  Every  family, 
however  poor,  has  a  gueet^house.     There  is  the 
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family-house,  with  its  orchard,  and  stables,  and, 
at  a  httle  distance,  another  house  for  strangers. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  large  room,  with  a  stahle 
at  one  end.  The  walla  are  made  of  wicker- 
work,  plastered  with  clay.  Iliere  is  no  ceiling 
but  the  rafters,  and  no  floor  but  the  bare  earth. 
Yet  there  is  a  wide  chimney  where  a  blazing 
fire  is  kept  up  with  a  pile  of  logs.  And  there 
is  a  sofa  or  divan,  covered  with  striped  silk, 
and  many  neat  mats  to  serve  as  beds  for  as 
many  travdlera  as  may  arrive.     The  wind  may 
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whistle  through  the  chinks,  and  the  rain  come 
through  the  roof,  but  the  stranger  is  well 
warmed  and  comfortably  lodged;  and  above 
all  he  has  the  host  to  wait  upon  him  with  more 
attention  than  a  servant.  The  supper  is  served 
as  soon  as  the  sun  sets. 

But  where  is  the  table  P  There  is  none 
worthy  to  be  called  a  table.  Is  the  supper 
placed  on  the  floor  P  Not  so.  It  is  brought 
in  on  stools  with  three  legs.  They  answer 
the  purpose  of  tables,  trays,  and  dishes,  all  in 
one.  What  is  the  fare  served  up  ?  This  is  the 
sort  of  dinner  provided.  On  the  first  table 
is  placed  a  flat  loaf ;  the  gravy  in  the  middle, 
and  the  meat  all  round.  When  this  is  taken 
away,  another  table  is  brought  in  with  cheese- 
cakes ;  a  third,  with  butter  and  honey ;  a  fourth, 
with  a  pie ;  a  fifth  with  a  cream;  and  last  of  all, 
a  table  with  a  wooden  bowl  of  curdled  milk. 
The  company  have  no  plates  ;  but  each  Circas- 
sian carries  a  spoon  and  a  knife  in  his  girdle,  and 
with  these  he  helps  himself.  The  servants  who 
stand  by  are  not  forgotten :  a  piece  of  meat  or 
of  pie-crust  is  often  given  to  one  of  them ;  it  is 
curious  to  see  the  man  take  it  into  a  corner  to 
eat  it  there.  There  are  many  hungry  poor  wait- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  guest-house,  ready  to  help 
the  servants  to  devour  the  remains  of  the  feast; 
and  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  food  lett\  isst 
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there  are  generally  ten  tables,  and  sometimes 
there  dixe  forty  tables.  The  guests  are  expected 
to  taste  the  food  on  each,  however  many  there 
may  be. 

Instead  of  wine,  there  is  a  drink  called  ahuat 
handed  to  the  guests :  it  is  distilled  from  grain 
and  honey.  Vegetables  are  not  much  eaten  in 
Circassia :  for  greens  are  considered  fit  only  for 
beasts :  and  there  are  no  potatoes.  Pies,  and 
tarts,  and  tartlets  of  yarious  kinds,  are  too  well 
liked,  and  the  finest  ladies  in  the  land  are  skilful 
in  making  them. 

The  family  live  in  a  thatched  cottage,  called 
*the  family  house.'  It  is  not  divided  into 
rooms.  If  a  man  wants  several  rooms,  he 
builds  several  houses. 

As  you  approach  the  dwelling  of  a  Circassian, 
you  hear  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  upon  coming 
nearer,  you  see  women  milking  cows  and  feed- 
ing poultry,  and  boys  tending  goats  and  leading 
horses. 

If  you  go  into  the  farm-yard  you  will  see 
among  the  animals  the  bufPalo — but  no  pig. 
There  are,  however,  wild  boars  in  the  woods. 

Circassian  Women. — ^They  are  not  shut  up 
as  Hindoo,  and  Chinese,  and  Turkiih  ladies  are. 
They  do  not  indeed  go  into  the  guest-house  to 
see  strangers ;  but  strangers  are  sometimes 
invited  into  the  family-house  to  see  them. 


An  En^iahman,  who  visited  a  family-hoiise, 
was  introduced  to  the  wife  and  daughter. 
They  both  rose  up  when  he  entered :  nor 
woiJd  they  sit  down  till  he  sat  down ;  and 
this  respect  ladies  show  not  only  to  gentlemen, 
but  even  to  the  poorest  peasants.  The  only 
furniture  in  the  house  was  the  divan,  on  which 
the  ladies  sat ;  a  pile  of  boxes  containing  the 
beds,  which  were  to  be  spread  on  the  floor  at 
night;  and  a  loom  for  weaving  cloth,  and 
spindles  for  spinning. 
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The  daughter,  who  was  Bixteen,  was  dressed 
in  a  skirt  of  striped  silk,  with  a  blue  bodice, 
and  silver  clasps :  and  she  wore  a  cap  of  scarlet 
cloth,  adorned  with  silver  lace — ^her  light  hair 
flowing  over  her  shoulders:  yet  though  so 
finely  arrayed,  her  feet  were  bare;  for  she 
only  put  on  her  red  slippers  when  she  walked 
out.  The  mother  was  covered  with  a  loose 
calico  wrapper,  and  her  face  was  concealed  by 
a  thick  white  veil.  The  visitor  laid  some 
needle-cases  at  the  ladies'  feet,  for  it  is  not 
the  custom  for  them  to  receive  presents  in 
their  hands. 

The  needle-cases  greatly  delighted  the  yoimg 
Hafiza  and  her  mother.  The  present  was  well 
chosen,  because  the  Circassian  women  are  very 
industrious,  supplying  their  husbands  and  bro- 
thers with  all  their  clothes,  from  the  woollen 
bonnet  to  the  morocco  shoe.  The  wool,  the 
flax,  and  the  hemp,  are  all  prepared  at  home 
by  the  mothers,  and  made  into  clothes  by  the 
girls  who  first  spin  the  thread,  then  weave  the 
cloth,  and  finish  by  sewing  the  seams.  Some 
girls  are  very  clever  in  knitting  silver  lace  for 
trimming  garments.  A  girl  named  Dussepli 
was  famous  for  her  skill  in  this  art ;  indeed  her 
name  signifies  '  Shining  as  lace.' 

An  Englishman  went  to  the  place  where  she 
lived,  to  buy  some  of  her  lace.     He  was  shown 
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into  the  guest-house,  and  he  soon  saw  Dussepli 
approaching  in  a  pair  of  high  pattens.  At 
first  sight  there  was  nothing  pleasing  in  Dus- 
sepli, but  when  she  spoke  she  seemed  so  kind 
and  so  true,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  hke 
her.  By  her  industry  in  knitting  lace  and 
dyeing  cloth  she  helped  to  support  her  £ather, 
who  was  poor. 


The  Circassian  Men, — "War  has  usually 
been  their  chief  occupation.  Working  in  the 
fields  is  left  to  the  women,  and  the  tittle  bo^&, 
and  the  daves.     There  has  been,  i\BB\  ^«tt.\. 
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occasion  for  the  men  to  &ghi,  as  the  land  was 
so  long  infested  with  many  dangerous  enemies. 

For  many  years  the  Russians  endeavoured  to 
conquer  the  Circassians:  but  the  Circassians 
declared  that  they  would  die  sooner  than  yield. 
Their  enemies  would  have  triumphed  much 
earlier  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  mountains^ 
which  afforded  hiding-places  for  the  poor 
hunted  inhabitanta  Every  man  carried  a  gun, 
a  pistol,  a  dagger,  and  a  sword ;  and  the  nobles 
were  distinguished  by  a  bow  and  a  quiver  of 
arrows.  The  usual  dress  was  of  coarse  dark 
cloth,  and  consisted  of  a  tunic,  trousers,  and 
gaiters.  The  cap  or  bonnet  was  of  sheepskin 
or  goatskin. 

The  boys  are  still  taught  from  their  infancy 
to  be  hardy  and  manly.  They  are  brought  up 
in  a  singular  way.  Instead  of  remaining  at 
home,  they  are  given,  at  three  years  old,  into 
the  care  of  a  stranger :  and  the  reason  of  this 
custom  is,  that  they  may  not  be  petted  by  their 
parents. 

The  stranger  is  called  'foster-father,'  and 
he  teaches  any  boy  under  his  care  to  ride  well, 
and  to  shoot  at  a  mark.  The  boy  follows  his 
foster-father  over  the  mountains,  urging  his 
horse  to  climb  tremendous  heights,  and  rush 
down  dark  ravines  ;  and  appeasing  his  hunger 
with  a  mouthful  of  honey  from  the  bag  fastened 
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to  his  girdle.  Suoli  is  the  life  he  leads  till  he 
is  a  tall  and  a  strong  jouth ;  and  then  he  re« 
turns  home  to  his  parents.  His  foster-father 
presents  him  with  a  horse  and  weapons  of  war, 
and  requires  no  payment  in  return  for  all  his 
care. 

Men  brought  up  in  this  manner  must  be  wild, 
bold,  restless,  and  ignorant.  Such  are  the  Cir- 
cassiana  They  care  not  for  learning,  as  the 
Chinese  do,  but  only  for  bravery.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  this,  when  we  remember  what  enemies 
they  have  had  in  their  land.  The  Bussians 
built  many  strong  towers,  whence  they  shot  at 
all  who  came  near.  But,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  they  would  often  come  forth  and  rob  the 
Tillages. 

There  was  a  Circassian,  called  Ghiz  Beg ;  and 
he  gained  for  himself  the  name  of  the  '  Lion 
of  the  Caucasus.'  He  was  always  leading  out 
little  bands  of  men  to  attack  the  Bussians. 
One  day  he  found  some  Russian  soldiers  reap- 
ing in  the  fields,  and  when  he  came  near  they 
ran  away  in  terror,  leaving  two  hundred  scythes 
in  the  field,  which  he  seized.  But  a  great 
calamity  befell  this  Lion.  He  had  an  only  son. 
When  he  first  led  the  boy  to  the  wars  he 
charged  him  never  to  shrink  from  the  enemy, 
but  to  cut  his  way  through  the  very  midst. 
One  day  Guz  Beg  had  ridden  into  th^  tlikVL  ^1 
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the  B-mnRQ  soldierB,  when  middenly  a  ball 
pierced  his  horse,  imd  he  waa  thrown  he&dloog 
OIL  the  ground.  There  hj  the  Lion  among  the 
hnntere.  In  another  mom^it  he  would  have 
been  killed,  when  suddenly  a  ^uthfol  warrior 
flew  to  his  rescue — it  was  his  own  son.  But 
what  oould  one  do  amongst  so  many  !  A  troop 
of  Circaasian  horse  rushed  to  the  spot,  and 
bore  away  Gnz  Beg ;  but  they  were  too  late 
to  save  hia  son.  They  bore  away  the  body 
only  of  the  brave  boy.  Guz  Beg  was  deqily 
grieved;  but  he  continued  still  to  fight  fat 
his  country. 


drcacHoM  Lion,  Otu 
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See  those  black  heaps  of  ashes.  In  that  spot 
there  once  lived  a  prince  named  Zefri  Bey,  with 
his  four  hundred  servants :  but  his  dwellings 
were  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Russians. 
That  prince  fled  to  Turkey  to  plead  for  help. 
What  would  have  become  of  his  wife  and  little 
girk  if  a  kind  friend  had  not  taken  them  under 
his  care  P  This  friend  was  hump-backed,  but 
very  brave.  Some  English  travellers  went  to 
visit  him,  and  were  received  in  the  guest-house, 
and  regaled  with  a  supper  of  many  tables.  Next 
day  the  little  girls  came  to  the  guest-house  and 
kissed  their  hands.  The  daughter  of  the  hump- 
backed man  accompanied  them.  The  children 
were  delighted  with  some  toys  the  traveller 
gave  them,  and  the  kind  young  ladies  accepted 
needles  and  scissors.  But  where  was  the  wife 
of  Zefri  Bey  P  A  servant  was  sent  to  inquire 
after  her,  and  found  her  in  rags,  lying  on  a 
mat,  without  even  a  counterpane,  and  weeping 
bitterly.  Had  no  one  given  her  clothes,  and 
coverings?  Yes,  but  she  gave  everything 
away,  for  she  had  been  used,  as  a  princess,  to 
make  presents,  and  now  she  cared  for  nothing. 
Such  are  the  miseries  which  the  Circassians 
endured. 

There  used  to  be  many  princes  in  Circassia, 
instead  of  a  king.  The  people  paid  great 
respect   to  their    princes,    standing  iii  ^<^\x 
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presence,  or  giving  them  the  fint  place  «i 
feasts,  and  in  tiiie  batde-fielcL  But  thoagh  tlie 
people  honoured  them,  thej  did  not  obeif  them. 

There  was  a  parliament  in  Circassiay  but  ifc 
did  not  meet  in  a  house,  but  in  a  grove.  Evevj 
man  who  pleased  might  come,  but  only  (dd 
men  might  speak.  If  a  joimg  man  had  given 
his  opinion,  no  attention  would  have  been  paid. 
The  warriors  sat  on  the  grass  and  hung  up 
their  weapons  of  war  on  the  boughs  above 
their  heads,  while  they  fastened  their  horses  to 
the  stems  of  the  trees.  The  speakers  were  gentle 
in  their  tones  of  voice  and  behaviour.  The  Cir- 
cassians admire  sweet,  winning  speeches.  They 
say  there  are  three  things  that  mark  a  great 
man, — ^a  sharp  sword,  a  sweet  tongue,  and  forty 
tables.  What  do  they  mean  by  these  ?  By  a 
sharp  sword  they  mean  bravery  ; — by  a  sweet 
tongue  they  mean  soft  speeches ; — and  by  forty 
tables  they  mean  giving  plentiful  suppers  to 
neighbours  and  to  strangers.  Are  the  Circas- 
sians right  in  this  way  of  thinking  ?  No — ^f  or 
though  bravery  is  good,  and  speaking  well  is 
good,  and  giving  away  is  good — ^these  are  not 
the  greatest  virtues  ;  and  people  may  be  brave, 
and  speak  well,  and  give  away  much,  and  yet 
be  wicked ;  for  they  may  bo  without  the  love 
of  God  in  their  hearts.  What  are  the  greatest 
virtues?      These    three — Faith,    Hope,    and 
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Charity.     These  are  graces  which  come  from 
Qod. 

The  Circassian  chiefs  were  so  fond  of  free- 
dom that  for  a  long  time  they  resisted  the 
whole  power  of  mighty  Russia.  Like  tigers 
did  these  fierce  moimtaineers  fight  and 
refuse  to  surrender.  When  their  viUages 
and  forests  were  burnt  they  took  refuge 
in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
After  many  of  their  leaders  had  fallen,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  for  them  to  resist  any  longer, 
there  arose  amongst  them  a  brave  warrior 
named  Schamyl.  He  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  shattered  tribes  and  rallied  them  aroimd  him 
with  wonderful  enthusiasm.  In  vain  did  the 
Russians  try  to  capture  him.  General  after 
general  was  sent  against  him  with  large  armies, 
but  they  all  failed.  For  a  time  the  Russians 
were  occupied  by  the  Crimean  war,  but  when 
that  was  over  they  began  once  more  to  attack 
the  Circassians.  At  the  end  of  several  years 
they  succeeded  at  last  in  driving  Schamyl  into 
his  last  stronghold  in  the  mountains,  and  there 
they  surrounded  him  and  made  him  prisoner. 
They  took  him  all  the  way  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  Czar  received  him  with  princely 
honours.  He  attracted  great  attention,  and 
he  was  given  a  fine  residence  and  a  large 
pension. 
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The  brave  Circassians  were  obliged  to  give 
up  their  cause  now  that  they  had  lost  their 
leader.  Nearly  half  a  million  of  them  chose 
rather  to  leave  their  country  than  to  agree  to 
what  the  Russians  proposed.  In  1864,  they 
went  across  the  Black  Sea  to  live  in  Turkey, 
and  settled  themselves  upon  some  land  which 
the  Turkish  Government  gave  them.  Thus 
we  see  that  though  Circassia  is  a  beautiful 
country,  it  has  been  a  most  unhappy  one. 

Servants. — ^There  were  slaves  in  Circassia 
called  serfs.  But  they  were  so  well  treated, 
that  they  were  not  like  the  slaves  of  other 
countries.  They  lived  in  huts  round  their 
masters'  dwelling  ;  they  worked  in  the  fields, 
and  waited  upon  the  guests,  and  shared  in  the 
good  fare  on  the  little  tables. 

Brotherhoods. — There  is  a  very  remarkable 
plan  in  Circassia,  iinlike  the  plans  in  other 
countries.  A  certain  number  of  men  agree  to 
call  themselves  *  brothers.'  These  brothers 
help  each  other  on  every  occasion,  and  visit  at 
each  other's  houses  frequently.  They  are  not 
received  in  the  guest-house,  but  in  the  family 
house,  and  are  treated  by  all  the  family  as  if 
they  were  really  the  brothers  of  the  master. 

A  brotherhood  sometimes  consists  of  two 
thousand,  but  sometimes  of  only  twenty  persons. 

Religion. — Many  of  the  Circassians  are  Mo- 
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hammedans,  though  some  of  them  have  accepted 
the  faith  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  the 
religion  of  Russia.  There  are  no  grand  mosques 
in  Circassian  because  there  are  no  towns ;  but  in 
many  of  the  villages  there  is  a  clay  cottage, 
where  prayers  are  offered  up  in  the  name  of 
Mohammed.  There  can  be  no  minaret  to  such 
a  miserable  mosque:  so  the  man  who  calls  the 
hours  of  prayer  climbs  a  tall  tree,  by  the  help 
of  notches,  and  getting  into  a  basket  at  the  top, 
makes  the  rocks  and  hills  resoimd  with  his  cry. 
How  different  shall  be  the  soimd  one  day  heard 
in  every  land,  when  all  people  shall  believe  in 
Jesus !  Then  shall  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock 
sing — then  shall  they  shout  from  the  top  of  the 
moimtains,  and  give  glory  imto  the  Lord^  and 
not  to  Mohammed.  (Isa.  xlii.  11,  12.) 

But  though  the  Circassians  often  call  them- 
selves Mohammedans,  they  keep  many  of  their 
old  customs,  and  these  customs  show  that  they 
once  heard  about  Christ.  It  is  their  custom  to 
dedicate  every  boy  to  God  ;  but  not  really  to 
Oody  for  in  truth  they  dedicate  him  to  the  cross. 
Let  me  give  you  an  account  of  one  of  the  feasts 
of  dedication. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  green,  shaded  by 
spreading  oak-trees.  In  the  midst  stood  a  cross. 
Each  family  who  came  to  the  feast  brought  a 
little  table,  and  placed  it  before  the  e>TO^\  ^xl^ 
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on  each  table  there  were  loftyee,  and  m  aoii  of 
bread  called  'pasta.'  There  was  a  Uanng  fiie 
on  the  green,  around  whioh  the  elder  womBa 
sat,  while  the  younger  preferred  the  shade  of  a 
thicket.  The  priest  took  a  loaf  of  bread  in  one 
handy  and  in  the  other  a  large  oup  of  Mhuat  (a 
kind  of  wine),  and  holding  them  out  towards 
the  cross,  blessed  them.  While  he  did  thiSy  men, 
women,  and  children,  knelt  around,  and  bowed 
their  heads  to  the  ground  Afterwards^  the 
shuat  and  the  bread  were  handed  abont  amongst 
the  company.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  feast.  Afterwards,  a  calf,  a  sheep,  and 
two  goats,  were  brought  to  the  cross  to  be 
blessed.  Then  a  little  of  their  hair  was  singed 
by  a  taper,  and  then  they  were  taken  away  to 
be  slaughtered.  Now  the  merriment  began: 
some  moved  forward  to  cut  up  the  animals,  and 
to  boil  their  flesh  in  large  kettles  on  fires  kindled 
on  the  green  ;  many  young  men  amused  them- 
selves with  racing,  leaping,  and  hurling  stones, 
while  the  elder  people  sat  and  talked.  When 
the  meat  was  boiled,  it  was  distributed  among 
the  sixty  tables,  and  then  the  priest  blessed  the 
food  And  then  the  feasting  began.  Does  it 
not  seem  as  if  the  Circassians  must  once  have 
learned  about  Jesus  crucified,  and  about  his 
supper  of  bread  and  wine,  and  about  the  Jewish 
"  feasts  and  sacrifices  P  Once,  perhaps,  they  knew 
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the  true  religion,  bat  they  soon  forgot  it ;  and 
though  they  still  remember  the  CroM^  they  have 
forgotten  Christ ;  and  though  they  still  bless  the 
bread  and  the  cup,  they  know  nothing  of  re- 
deeming love.  Do  you  not  long  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  Circassia  P  Well,  some  good  Scotch 
missionaries  went  there  some  years  ago,  but, 
alas !  the  Russians  sent  them  away.  Their 
thatched  cottages  may  still  be  seen,  and  their 
fruitful  orchards,  but  they  themselves  are  gone. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  German  Christians 
in  Circassia.  They  are  not  missionaries,  but 
only  farmers,  and  the  Russians  allow  them  to 
remain.  They  have  a  little  church,  where  the 
Bible  is  read,  and  God  is  worshipped.  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  a  few  Circassians  may  be 
seen  amongst  the  congregation :  they  were 
converted  by  the  Scotch  missionaries,  and  they 
have  remained  faithful  amongst  their  heathen 
neighbours. 

Circassia  is  situated  between  two  seas : — 

The  Black  Sea,  and 

The  Caspian  Sea. 

What  a  wonderful  place  is  the  Caspian  Sea ! 
It  is  like  a  lake,  only  so  immensely  large,  that 
it  is  called  a  sea.  The  waters  of  lakes  are  fresh, 
like  those  of  rivers  :  but  the  waters  of  the  Cas- 
pian are  salt,  yet  not  so  salt  as  the  ocean.  Thd^. 
shores  of  the  Caspian  are  flat,  and  \mhfiaX^^ « 
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Tou  might  think,  as  you  stood  there,  that  yoa 
were  by  the  great  ocean,  for  there  are  wayes 
brealdng  on  the  sands,  and  water  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach ;  but  there  is  no  freshness  in  the 
air,  as  by  the  real  sea. 

The  mountains  of  Caucasus  run  through 
Circassia.  They  are  not  quite  as  high  as  the 
Himalaya ;  but  they  are  higher  than  the  Alps^ 
and  the  tops  are  always  covered  with  snow. 
The  valleys  between  these  mountains  are-  not 
like  the  Swiss  valleys,  which  are  broad  and 
pleasant;  these  valleys  are  narrow  and  dark, 
and  not  fit  to  live  in,  yet  they  have  been  of 
great  use  as  hiding-places  for  the  Circassians. 
When  pursued  by  a  Russian,  a  Circassian 
would  urge  his  horse  to  dash  down  the  dark 
valley,  and  lest  his  horse  should  be  alarmed  by 
the  sight  of  the  dangerous  depth  below,  he 
would  cover  the  animal's  eyes  with  his  cloak. 
Thus  many  a  bold  rider  has  escaped  from  a 
cruel  soldier. 


GEORGIA. 

When  you  hear  of  Circassia,  you  will  gene- 
rally hear  of  Georgia  too,  for  the  countries  lie 
close  together,  and  resemble  one  another  in 
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many  respects.  Yet  though  so  near,  their  cli- 
mate is  different ;  for  Circassia  lies  beyond  the 
mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  is  therefore  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  winds  of  the  north.  But 
Georgia  lies  beneath  the  mountains,  and  is  shel- 
tered from  the  chill  blasts.  Georgia  is,  there- 
fore, far  more  fruitful  than  Circassia ;  but  the 
people  are  less  fair,  and  less  industrious. 

The  sides  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  vines, 
and  houses  with  deep  verandahs  are  scattered 
amongst  the  vineyards,  and  women  wrapped  in 
long  white  sheets  may  be  seen  reposing  in  the 
porticoes,  enjoying  the  soft  air  and  lovely  pros- 
pect. While  Circassian  ladies  are  busy  weav- 
ing and  milking,  the  Georgian  ladies  loll  upon 
their  couches,  and  do  nothing.  Which  do  you 
think  are  the  happier  P  These  Georgian  ladies, 
though  very  handsome,  are  much  disfigured  by 
painted  faces  and  stained  eye-brows.  Their 
coimtenances,  too,  are  lifeless  and  silly,  as 
might  be  expected,  since  they  waste  their  time 
in  idleness.  Over  their  foreheads  they  wear  a 
kind  of  low  crown,  called  a  tiara. 

There  is  no  country,  perhaps,  where  so  much 
wine  is  drunk  as  in  Georgia ;  even  a  labourer 
is  allowed  several  bottles  a-day.  The  grapes 
are  exceedingly  fine,  quite  different  from  the 
little  berries  called  grapes  in  Circassia.  The 
casks  are  veiy  curious — ^they  are  \3ie  ^jica^  ^1 
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bofhloes ;  and  as  the  taib  and  legs  are  not  oat 
off,  a  skin  filled  with  wine  looks  like  a  dead^  or 
a  sleeping  bufihlo. 

And  what  is  the  religion  of  Georgia  P  It  is 
now  the  Russian  religion,  because  the  Russians 
have  conquered  the  country.  The  G^rgians 
are  called  Christians  as  well  as  the  Russians ; 
but  the  Ghreek  Church  is  very  difEerent  from 
the  English  Church,  as  you  will  have  seen  in 
Nwr  Home* 


TIFLIS. 

There  is  but  one  town  in  Georgia.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  steep  banks  of  a 
river,  with  terraces  of  houses,  embosomed  in 
vineyards.  So  little  did  the  people  care  for 
reading,  that  a  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  the  town,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  book-case  is  seen  in  a  house ;  for 
the  Georgians  love  show  and  entertainments 
more  than  study. 

Since  this  account  of  Tiflis  was  first  written, 
a  store  of  Bibles  has  been  opened  in  Tiflis. 
The  Russian  Government  not  only  allows  them 
to  be  sold,  but  gladly  welcomes  the  good  men 
who  carry  them  into  all  the  country  round. 
A  Bible  Meeting  was  held  at  Tiflis  one  Sunday, 
when  speeches  were  made  in  five  languages. 
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A  great  manj  people  came  and  listened  most 
attentively  for  four  hours.  Afterwards  thej 
looked  at  forty  different  translations  of  the 
Bible,  which  were  laid  on  the  table.* 


TUEKESTAN  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA, 

We  know  very  little  about  the  middle  of 
Asia,  or  *  Central  Asia/ 

It  used  to  be  called  Tartary,  and  a  vast 
coimtry  Tartary  was.  It  stretched  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Yellow  Sea  of  China,  and 
from  Siberia  to  Hindustan.  It  had  kings  of 
its  own,  who  were  called  Khans."f 

In  the  time  of  our  Edward  III.  there  lived 
a  mighty  Khan,  called  Timour,  or  Tamerlane. 
He  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  his  tomb  is 
still  shown* 

Gradually  these  Tartar  Khans  lost  their 
ower,  and  were  only  called  Khans  to  do  them 
honour. 

There  is  no  longer  a  country  called  Tartary. 

♦  Beyised  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter. 

t  Khan  is  the  Persian  for  *  Lord.'    Fifty  Yean  of  m^ 
Life,  Lord  Albemarle. 
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What  used  to  be  called  Eastern  Tartazy,  now 
belongs  to  China. 

What  used  to  be  called  Western  Tartary,  now 
belongs  to  Russia. 

Yery  little  of  Tartary  is  now  free  or  inde- 
pendent, and  it  is  not  called  Tartary  any 
more. 

The  people  are  still  called  Tartars,  but  the 
country  is  called  Turkestan.* 

Turkestan  used  to  be  the  name  of  only  part 
of  the  country,  but  now  it  is  the  name  of  all 
the  country. 

This  name  Turkestan  means  the  ^  place  of 
the  Turks/  for  the  Turks  first  came  from  Asia. 
Nearly  six  himdred  years  ago  they  followed 
their  chief,  Osman,  into  Greece."!" 

Fifty  years  later,  they  took  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  coimtry,  which  they  con- 
quered, was  called  Turkey  after  them. 

You  know  something  about  Turkey  in  Europe 
and  Turkey  in  Asia.  There  is  not  much  to 
tell  about  Turkestan,  because  travellers  seldom 
go  there. 

The  people,  who  live  in  Turkestan,  are  very 
imlike,  and  very  fond  of  wandering  from  place 
to  place. 

*  See  Blaok*8  General  Atlas. 

t  k,D,  1899,  the  same  year  th&t  Henzy  IV.  became  Eing 
of  England. 
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Turkestan  contains  very  few  people  for  its  size. 
How  unlike  France,  which  contains  so  many ! 

You  will  not  be  surprised  that  many  people 
do  not  live  in  Turkestan  when  you  hear  what 
sort  of  a  coimtry  it  is. 

Fancy  a  country  quite  flat,  as  far  as  eye 
can  see,  except  where  a  few  low  sand-hills 
rise ;  a  country  quite  bare,  except  where  the 
coarse  grass  grows;  a  country  quite  dry, 
except  where  some  narrow  muddy  streams 
run.  Such  is  Turkestan.  What  is  a  country 
without  hills,  without  trees,  without  brooks? 
Can  it  be  pleasant  ?  This  flat,  bare,  dry 
plain,  is  called  the  steppes.  In  one  part  there 
is  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  there  are  a  few 
towns  and  trees,  but  very  few.  You  may 
travel  a  long  while  without  seeing  one. 

Though  Turkestan  has  such  flat  plains,  yet 
part  of  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  called  '  the  roof 
of  the  world.'*  This  high  land  divides  the 
country  into  two  parts.  East  Turkestan  and 
West  Turkestan,  which  slope  down  from  it  on 
both  sides. 

East  Turkestan  belongs  to  China.  West 
Turkestan  ends  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  is 
lower  than  the  ocean. 

Nothing  can  be  so  dreary  as  the  steppes 

*  The  lofty  plains  of  the  Pazoir  Steppe  are  fifteen  Uvoa- 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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appear  in  winter  time.  The  liigh  wind  sweep- 
ing  along  the  plain,  driyes  the  snow  into  hig^ 
heaps,  and  often  hnrls  the  poor  animals  into  a 
oold  grave.  Sledges  cannot  be  need  beoanse 
they  cannot  slide  on  such  nneven  groond 
But  if  the  white  ground  looks  dreary  in  winter, 
thq  black  ground  looks  hideous  in  summer; 
for  the  hot  sun  turns  the  grass  Uadc,  and  fills 
the  air  with  black  dust,  and  there  are  no  shady 
groves,  no  cool  hills,  no  refreshing  brooks. 
There  must,  indeed,  be  a  KUle  shade  among 
the  thistles,  as  they  grow  to  twice  the  height 
of  a  man ;  but  how  different  is  such  shade 
from  the  shade  of  spreading  oaks  like  ours! 
Instead  of  nice  fruit,  there  is  bitter  wormwood 
growing  among  the  grass,  and,  when  the  cows 
eat  it,  their  milk  becomes  bitter. 

Wild  Animals. — The  most  common  is  a 
pretty  little  creature  called  the  sooslik.  It  is 
very  much  like  a  squirrel. 

But  can  it  live  where  squirrels  live, — ^in  the 
hollows  of  trees  P  Where  are  the  trees  in  the 
steppe  P  The  sooslik  makes  a  house  for  itself, 
by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  just  as 
rabbits  do  in  England.  Will  it  not  surprise 
you  to  hear  that  wolves  follow  the  same  plan, 
and  even  the  wild  dogs  P  The  houses  the  dogs 
make  are  very  convenient,  for  the  entrance  is 
very  narrow,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  below. 
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There  are  some  very  odious  animals  on  the 
steppe: — snakes  and  toads.  Yes,  showers  of 
toads  sometimes  f  alL  But  neither  snakes  nor 
toads  are  as  great  a  plague  as  locusts.  These 
little  animals,  not  bigger  than  a  child's  thumb, 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  troop  of  wolves. 
And  why  P  Because  they  come  in  such  immense 
numbers.  The  eggs  lie  hidden  in  the  ground 
all  the  winter.  Oh,  if  it  were  known  where  they 
were  concealed,  they  would  soon  be  destroyed ! 
But  no  one  knows  where  they  are  till  they  are 
hatched.  In  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  the 
young  animals  come  forth,  and  immediately  they 
begin  crawling  on  the  ground  in  one  immense 
flock,  eating  up  all  the  grass  as  they  pass 
along ;  in  a  month  they  can  fly,  and  then 
they  darken  the  air  like  a  thick  cloud ;  when- 
ever any  green  appears,  they  drop  down  and 
settle  on  the  spot.  The  noise  they  make  in 
eating  can  be  heard  to  a  great  distance,  and 
the  noise  they  make  in  flying  is  like  the  rust- 
ling of  leaves  in  a  forest.  They  cannot  be 
destroyed :  but  there  are  two  things  they 
hate, — smoke  and  noise, — and  by  these  they 
are  sometimes  scared  and  induced  to  fly  away. 

People  and  Customs. — Besides  the  wild 
animals,  there  are  tame  animals,  which  in- 
habit the  steppe  with  men  and  women  who 
take  care  of  them.    They  are  aH  ^^liA^^st^xv^^ 
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both  men  and  beasts.  Ton  can  easfly  gasm 
why  thej  wander.  It  is  to  find  soffioient  gnm 
for  the  cattle. 

Every  six  weeks  the  Tartars  move  to  a  new 
place.  Tet  one  place  is  so  like  another,  that 
no  place  appears  new: — ^there  is  always  the 
same  immense  plain — ^without  a  cottage  or  an 
orchard,  a  green  hill  or  a  running  brook,  to 
make  any  spot  remembered.  It  is  great 
labour  to  the  Tartar  women  to  pack  up  the 
tents  and  to  place  them  on  the  backs  of  the 
camels,  and  then  to  unpack  and  to  pitch  the 
tents.  It  is  a  great  disgrace  to  the  men  to 
suffer  the  women  to  work  as  hard  as  they  do ; 
but  the  men  are  very  idle,  and  like  to  sit  by 
their  tents  smoking  and  drinking,  while  their 
wives  are  toiling  and  striving  with  all  their 
might.  The  women  have  the  care  of  all  the 
cattle :  and  the  men  attend  only  to  the  horses. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  even  do  this,  were  it 
not  that  they  are  very  fond  of  riding;  and 
such  riders  as  the  Tartars  are  seldom  seen. 

To  give  you  an  idea  how  they  ride,  I  will 
describe  one  scene  that  took  place  on  the 
steppe. 

Some  travellers  from  Europe  were  on  a  visit 
to  a  Tartar  prince  (for  there  are  princes  in  the 
desert),  and  they  were  taken  to  see  a  herd  of 
wild  horses.     The  prince  wished  to  have  one  of 
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these  wild  horses  caught.  It  is  not  easy  to  do 
this.  But  Tartars  know  the  way.  Six  men 
mounted  tame  horses,  and  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  wild  horses.  Each  of  the  men 
had  a  great  noose  in  his  hand.  They  aU 
looked  at  the  prince  to  know  which  horse  he 
would  have  caught  When  they  saw  the 
prince  give  a  sign,  one  of  the  men  soon 
noosed  a  yoimg  horse.  He  was  terrified  when 
he  f oimd  himself  caught :  his  eyes  started  out, 
his  nostrils  seemed  to  smoke.  Presently  a 
man  came  running  up,  sprang  upon  the  back 
of  the  wild  horse,  and  by  cutting  the  straps 
roimd  his  neck,  set  him  at  liberty.  In  an 
instant  the  horse  darted  away  with  the  swift- 
ness of  an  arrow ;  yet  the  man  kept  his  seat 
firmly.  The  animal  seemed  greatly  alarmed 
at  his  strange  burden,  and  tried  every  plan  to 
get  rid  of  it ; — ^now  suddenly  stopping, — ^now 
crawling  on  the  grass,  like  a  worm, — now 
rearing, — now  dashing  forward  at  a  fast 
gallop  through  the  midst  of  the  herd ;  yet 
all  would  not  do  ;  the  rider  clung  to  the  horse 
as  closely  as  ever. 

But  how  was  the  rider  ever  to  get  off  his 
fiery  steed  P  That  would  be  difficult  indeed ; 
but  help  was  sent  to  him  by  the  prince.  Two 
men  on  horseback  rode  after  him,  and  between 
them  they  snatched  away  the  man  itooi  ^^ 
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trembUng  and  foaming  bone.  The  animali 
Burpriaed  to  find  bia  load  aaddenly  gome^ 
stood  atapefied  for  a  moment^  and  then  dartad 
off  to  join  bia  oompaniona.  What  ihU  man 
did, — manff  Tartara  oan  do;  and  even  Htlb 
hoys  will  mount  wild  boraea,  and  keep  on  by 
dinging  to  their  manea:  womm^  too,  will 
gallop  about  on-  wild  horaea. 

In  Gircaaaia  the  cnatoma  are  yery  dififarent; 
for  though  men  ride  ao  well,  women  there  never 
ride  at  all. 

Food. — ^What  can  be  the  food  of  the  Tartara  P 
Not  bread  (for  there  is  no  com),  nor  fmit,  nor 
vegetables.  The  flocks  and  herds  are  the  food. 
The  favourite  meat  is  horse-flesh ;  though  mut- 
ton and  beef  are  eaten  also.  Then  there  is 
plenty  of  milk — ^both  cow's  milk  and  sheep's 
milk.  As  there  is  milk,  there  are  butter  and 
cheese.  But  it  is  very  unwholesome  to  live  on 
meat  and  milk  without  bread  and  vegetablea. 
The  water,  too,  is  very  bad ;  for  it  is  taken 
from  the  muddy  rivers,  and  not  from  clear 
springs.  It  is  a  comfort  for  the  Tartar  that 
he  can  procure  tea  from  China.  This  tea  ia 
indeed  very  unlike  the  tea  brought  to  England ; 
for  it  comes  to  Tartary  in  hard  lumps,  shaped 
like  bricks.  It  is  boiled  in  a  saucepan  with 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  milk,  butter, 
and  salt.    Thus  you  see  the   Tartar  needa 
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no  tea-kettle,  no  tea-pot,  and  no  sugar- 
It  wonld  be  well  if  tea  and  milk  were  tlie 
only  drinks  in  Tartaiy ;  but  a  sort  of  spirit  ia 
distilled  by  tbe  Tartars  from  mare's  milk ;  and 
brandy  also  is  brought  from  Russia. 

Tents. — ^A  Tartar  tent  is  very  unlike  an 
Arab  tent.  It  la  in  the  sbape  of  a  but,  for 
tbe  sides  are  upright,  end  the  roof  only  is 
slanting,  and  there  is  a  amall  hole  at  the  top 
to  let  the  smoke  escape.  I^either  is  it  made 
of  skins,  but  of  thick  woollen  stuff  called  felt, 
which  keeps  the  cold  out.  At  night  the  en- 
trance is  closed,  and  the  family  sleep  on  mats 
around  the  fire  in  the  midst. 


Appsakancb. — The  Tartars  are   not  hand- 
some like  the  Turks  and  OircaamBaa.    T&s^ 
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are  diofrt  and  thkk;  liieir  iaoea  aie  broad, 
iheir  eyes  Teiy  snail;  liieir  noaea  flal^  thdr 
lips  thick,  their  china  pointed,  and  tihair  ean 
large. 

Their  dress  is  warm  and  well  snited  for 
riding  in  the  desert  Different  tribes  bsfs 
different  dresses.  The  dress  of  the  Kabnodc 
Tartar  is — a  yellow  doth  ci^  trimmed  with 
black  lamb's-sldn,  red  boots  with  high  heeIll^ 
wide  trousers,  a  tight  jacket,  and  over  all  a 
loose  tonic,  &stened  round  the  waist.  The 
women  dress  like  the  men ;  but  they  let  their 
hair  grow  in  two  long  tresses,  while  the  men 
shave  part  of  their  heads  and  keep  only  one 
lock  of  hair  hanging  on  their  shoulders. 

You  see  that  the  Tartars  are  much  like  the 
Chinese  in  their  persons  and  dress ;  but  they 
are  a  much  stronger,  bolder  people,  and  much 
more  ignorant.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
many  years  ago  the  Tartars  got  over  the 
Chinese  wall,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Chinese  throne.  You  must  not  forget  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  is  a  Tartar. 

There  are  many  different  tribes,  and  each 
tribe  keeps  to  a  certain  part  of  the  land,  and 
never  ventures  to  wander  beyond  its  own 
bounds. 

Religion. — ^The  religion  of  the  Tartars  is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  so  oommon  in  China, 
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the  religion  of  Buddlia ;  but  in  some  parts  of 
Turkestan  there  is  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  far  more  people  in  the 
world  worship  Buddha,  than  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God.  The  Tartars  think  to  please  their  false 
gods  by  mafang  a  loud  noise.  It  would 
astonish  a  stranger  to  hear  their  jingling 
bells,  shrill  horns,  squeaking  shells,  bellowing 
trumpets,  and  deafening  drums.  How  unlike 
is  their  senseless  noise  to  the  sweet  soimd  of 
a  Christian  hymn ! 

The  Tartars  think  also  to  please  their  gods 
by  glaring  colours;  so  their  priests  dress  in 
red  and  yellow,  and  bear  flags,  adorned  with 
strips  of  gay  silk.  A  band  of  priests  looks 
something  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 

The  chief  priests  are  called  Grand  Lamas, 
and  they  are  worshipped  as  gods ;  but  their 
situation  is  not  very  pleasant,  for  they  are  not 
allowed  to  walk  without  help.  Whenever 
they  attempt  to  walk,  they  are  held  up  by  a 
man  on  each  side,  as  if  they  were  infants :  and 
usually  they  are  drawn  in  cars,  or  carried  in 
palanquins.  From  want  of  exercise  they  be- 
come very  weak  and  helpless.  When  they  die 
their  bodies  are  burned,  and  the  ashes  are 
gathered  up  and  made  into  an  idol.  Thus 
they  continue  to  be  gods  after  they  are  dead. 
There  are  many  Grand  Lamas. 
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As  the  Tartars  are  always  moving  about,  a 
tent  serves  for  a  temple ;  and  the  idols  are 
carried  in  great  chests.  They  cannot  walk, 
therefore  they  must  be  carried.  What  use  are 
such  godsP 

The  Tartars  have  found  out  a  way  of  praying 
without  any  trouble ;  and  it  is  a  way  that  suits 
idols  very  well.  They  get  some  prayers  written, 
and  place  them  in  a  wheel,  and  then  turn  the 
wheel  round  and  roimd  with  a  string.  This 
they  call  praying;  and  while  they  are  thus 
praying,  they  can  be  chattering,  smoking,  and 
even  quarrelling.  The  princes  have  a  still 
easier  way  of  offering  up  prayers.  They  write 
prayers  upon  a  flag,  and  then  place  it  before 
their  tents  for  the  wind  to  blow  it  about.  This 
is  their  way  of  praying  to  their  gods.  And 
what,  my  dear  child,  is  t/our  way  of  praying  to 
your  God  P 

Have  missionaries  visited  the  Tartars  P 

Yes ;  I  will  tell  you  of  two  German  mission- 
aries, who  tried  to  convert  a  tribe  of  Tartars, 
called  the  Kalmucks,  living  near  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  river  Volga.  These  good  men 
were  treated  with  great  contempt  by  the 
Tartars.  They  translated  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  into  the  Tartar  language.  One  of 
the  Tartars  instead  of  thanking  them,  observed, 
'I  wonder  you  should  take  «o  much  trouble  to 
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prepare  a  book  that  we  shall  neyer  reacL' 
When  the  precious  book  was  giyen  to  the 
Tartars,  some  of  them  returned  the  books; 
and  when  it  was  read  to  them,  they  scornfully 
said,  as  they  turned  away,  'It  is  only  the 
history  of  Jesus/ 

At  last  one  Tartar,  named  Sodnom,  belieyed 
in  Jesus.  He  said  to  the  missionaries,  '  Now 
the  Tartars,  from  my  example,  may  turn  to 
the  Lord :  for  as  when  sheep  are  to  be  washed, 
each  is  afraid  to  enter  the  water  till  one  has 
been  in,  so  it  may  be  with  my  countrymen. 

Sodnom  read  every  evening  in  the  Testament 
to  his  family  in  the  tent.  At  first  his  wife  was 
displeased,  and  said  that  her  husband  wasted 
the  firewood  in  making  a  light  to  read  a  book 
that  was  of  no  use.  But  afterwards  she  listened, 
and  kept  the  children  quiet.  The  neighbours 
also  listened,  and  twenti/'two  turned  to  the 
Lord. 

Then  the  prince  and  the  priests  grew  angry, 
and  said  the  Christians  must  leave  the  camp. 
Where  could  the  Christians  goP  There  was 
a  village  near  Sarepta,  where  some  Germans 
lived.  There  they  determined  to  go,  though  it 
was  two  hundred  miles  off.  One  of  the  mission- 
aries led  the  way  on  horseback;  the  Tartars 
followed  on  foot :  then  came  camels  bearing  the 
tents  and  the  women,  while  a  buUock-catt  ^^tvt 
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tained  the  young  ohildreiL     lbs  flobkt  nd 
herds  were  driven  by  the  bigger  ohildi«a. 


TaTlan  Uaviag  the  Camp. 


The  good  Qermaus  in  Sarepta  received  the 
Tartars  with  great  joy.  One  grey-headed  man 
of  eighty-three  came  to  meet  them,  leaning 
upon  his  staff.  He  said  be  had  been  praying 
that  be  might  see  a  Christian  Tartar  before  he 
died.  He  heard  these  Tartars  sing  hymns  to 
the  praise  of  Jeans,  and  he  felt  his  prayers 
were  answered.  Two  days  afterwards  he  died. 
Like  old  Simeon  he  might  have  said,  'Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyee  have  seen  Thy  salvation,' 

The  Christians  went  to  live  in  a  small  island 
is  the  river  Yolga.  When  the  river  was  frozen, 
the  G^ennaiLB  went  over  the  ice  to  visit  them. 
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Sodnom  gaye  them  tea  mixed  with  fat  in  a 
large  wooden  bowl;  and  to  please  him^  the 
kind  Germans  drank  some,  though  they  did 
not  like  it.  Many  Tartars  assembled  in  Sod- 
nom's  tent,  aQd,  seated  on  the  ground  smoking 
their  pipes,  talked  together  about  heavenly 
things ;  and  before  they  parted  they  put  away 
their  pipes  aud,  folding  their  hands,  sang 
hymns  in  their  own  language.  The  Germans, 
in  taking  leave,  divided  a  large  loaf  among  the 
company;  for  bread  is  considered  quite  a  dainty 
by  the  Tartars. 

The  chauge  that  had  taken  place  in  these 
Tartars  filled  the  Germans  with  joy ;  and  more 
missionaries  would  have  gone  to  teach  the  hea- 
then Kalmucks,  had  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
allowed  them  to  do  so. 


THE   CASPIAN   SEA 


Is  really  an  enormous  lake,  for  it  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  land.  It  is  four  times  as  long 
as  it  is  broad.  It  is  very  deep  in  the  middle. 
It  is  lower  than  the  ocean,  and  its  waters  are 
not  so  salt 

All  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  belong  to 
Russia,  except  the  southern,  which  belongs  to 
Persia. 


tm 
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The  Bncudan  oitjr  of  AatraUian  is  on  tiba 
north  of  the  Caspian.  It  is  yery  nnplfiaaant^ 
on  aooonnt  of  the  heat  and  the  gnato.  Mai^ 
people  of  all  nations  dwell  in  it— -Bnaabn^ 
HindnBy  and  Armenians.  The  chief  trade  of 
Astrakhan  is  in  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  salt 
of  the  shores.* 


THB  SEA  OF  ABAL 


Lies  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is 
an  immense  lake,  but  not  nearly  as  large  as 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  belongs  to  Russia. 
Almost  every  year  the  northern  part  of  the 
sea  of  Aral  is  frozen  so  that  people  can 
travel  over  it  in  winter  with  their  horses  and 
camela 

Many  birds  live  on  its  shores.  The  river 
Oxus  flows  into  the  Aral.  It  is  famous  for  its 
golden  sands. 

It  is  not  easy  for  travellers  to  visit  Turkestan. 

An  English  officer  succeeded  in  getting  as 
&r  as  Ehiva,  but  the  Russians  woidd  not  allow 
him  to  go  farther.  He  travelled  from  Russia 
to  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

On  his  way,  he  engaged  a  little  Tartar  as  his 
servant.    He  also  provided  himself  with  warm 

*  Taken  from  Xavier  de  HeIl*B  Traveli,  and  SmHih*! 
History  of  MiuUmmriu. 
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"• 

sheepskin  clothing.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
suffered  much  from  the  cold.  One  day,  he  fell 
asleep  and  was  awakened  by  dreadful  pains  in 
his  hands.  They  had  slipped  out  from  their 
warm  fur  covering.  His  nails  and  fingers 
were  blue.  In  vain  his  servant  rubbed  them 
with  snow.  For  seven  miles  he  endured  agony. 
At  last  he  reached  a  station  where  some  com- 
passionate soldiers  plunged  his  arms  into  ice 
and  water.  Still  they  remained  blue  and 
floated  on  the  water. 

*  Brother/  said  one  soldier,  *  you  will  lose 
your  hands.' 

*  They  will  drop  off/  said  another. 

His  servant  then  got  some  strong  spirit 
called  naphtha  with  which  his  poor  arms  were 
rubbed  till  the  skin  peeled  and  a  slight  tickling 
was  felt  in  them.  After  this,  more  rubbing, 
harder  and  harder,  and  then  another  plunge  into 
ice  and  water.  Great  was  the  pain,  but  the 
arms  were  saved. 

'You  are  fortunate,  little  father,'  said  the 
eldest  of  these  kind  soldiers.  'If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  spirit,  your  hands  would  have 
dropped  off,  and  you  might  have  lost  your 
arms  as  well.' 

Another  day,  our  traveller  was  nearly  lost  in 
the  snow.  When  his  Tartar  driver  wished  to 
make  his  horses  go  fast,  he  kept  on  calling  ov^ 
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'Onral'    This  Tartar  word  means  beai^and 
has  given  us  oar  word  hmrdk  ! 

Tartar  horses  are  yery  hardy,  tfaej  oaa  go 
great  distances  without  food,  water,  or  rest 
Their  masters  give  them  no  water,  aa  ihej 
think  the  snow  will  slake  their  thirst.  They 
seldom  shoe  them,  and  they  never  dothe  them, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather.  They  give  tibem 
no  com,  but  leave  them  to  get  what  grass  they 
can.  Sometimes  the  poor  creatures  suffer  wan 
from  a  slight  thaw  than  from  the  snowHBtorms. 
When  the  ground  becomes  covered  with  a  crust 
of  ice  they  cannot  kick  it  away  with  their  hoo6 
as  they  do  the  snow,  and  they  are  starved.  By 
the  end  of  the  winter,  their  ribs  almost  come 
through  their  sides. 

When  our  traveller  reached  the  Sea  of  Aral 
he  provided  himself  with  a  round  tent,  with 
some  sacks  of  barley  for  his  horses,  and  with 
some  cabbage  soup  and  frozen  meat  for  himself 
and  his  men.  He  also  got  a  guide  with  a  tall 
black  sheepskin  hat,  bright  yellow  trousers 
and  dressing-gown,  green  sash,  and  enormous 
sharp-pointed  boots.  Part  of  the  way  he  tra- 
velled with  a  merchant  from  Ehiva,  and  he 
noticed  how  carefully  the  snow  was  shovelled 
away  from  the  place  where  his  camels  lay 
down  for  the  night,  lest  it  should  melt  and 
give  them  cramp. 
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One  night  he  was  yery  hospitably  entertained 
by  an  old  man  whose  house  he  passed.  One 
end  of  the  lofty  guest-room  was  covered  with 
thick  carpets  on  which  he  sate,  his  head  resting 
on  a  richly  coloured  silk  cushion.  In  the  midst 
was  a  small  hearth  filled  with  charcoal.  On 
one  side  stood  a  beautiful  copper  vessel  with  a 
long  swan-like  neck,  from  which  the  attendant 
poiured  water  on  the  hands  of  his  master's 
guests.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hearth  was  a 
square  hole  down  two  steps.  It  was  orna- 
mented with  coloured  tiles,  and  was  meant  for 
washing.  Instead  of  glass  windows  there  were 
long  narrow  slits  and  wooden  lattice- work. 

The  host  brought  in  a  large  dish  of  rice  and 
mutton,  and  his  servants  brought  baskets  of 
bread  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  great  earthen 
pitcher  of  milk  and  an  enormous  melon,  and 
laid  them  at  the  Englishman's  feet.  Khiva 
melons  are  famous.  They  sometimes  weigh  as 
much  as  forty  pounds.  They  used  to  be  sent 
to  Pekin  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  When  the 
traveller  reached  the  town  of  Khiva,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  great  wonder.  People  came 
to  see  him  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork.  One  man 
who  tried  to  imitate  him,  by  mistake  ran  the 
fork  into  his  cheek. 

In  the  morning,  servants  brought  him  sweet- 
meats and  fruits,  a  block  of  frozen.  ix^SQs.,  ^sA 
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butter  as  hard  as  a  billiard  ball.  He  was  in- 
vited to  yisit  the  Ehan  in  his  palace.  It  is  a 
large  building  ornamented  with  bright-coloured 
tiles.  The  guards  wore  long  flowing  silk  robes, 
bright-coloured  sashes,  and  tall  fur  hats.  The 
Khan  sat  on  a  handsome  Persian  rug  and 
warmed  his  feet  at  a  roimd  hearth  filled  with 
burning  charcoal ;  by  his  side  was  a  jewelled 
sword.  He  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and 
signed  to  his  visitor  to  sit  beside  him.  Tea  was 
then  brought  in  a  small  porcelain  tea-cup  and  a 
long  conversation  followed.  All  the  men  present 
kept  the  tall  hats  on  their  heads.  The  Khan 
gave  him  leave  to  see  his  royal  gardens,  the 
gaol,  the  schools,  and  all  that  interested  him. 
He  gave  him  also,  as  a  special  honour,  a  long 
robe  made  of  black  cloth,  and  lined  with  silk 
and  bright-coloured  chintz.  He  desired  him 
to  tell  the  English  how  much  he  should  like 
to  receive  visits  from  them. 

When  the  Captain  left  the  town  he  was  not 
allowed  to  give  anything  to  his  host,  as  he  was 
considered  the  Khan's  guest.* 

In  1873,  the  Khan  of  Khiva  followed  the 
example  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  declared 
all  slaves  in  his  empire  to  be  free,  and  the  slave 
trade  to  be  abolished  for  ever.f 

*  Captain  Burnaby^s  Ride  to  Khiva. 

t  Illustrated  Miisionary  News^  September,  1873. 
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This  is  a  part  of  Turkestan.  It  lies  at  the 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  not  like  Russiai 
Turkestan,  for  it  is  a  sweet  green  spot. 
Travellers  have  said  that  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  the  world,  but  that  is  not 
true.  The  reason  that  trayellers  have  said  so, 
is  that,  after  passing  through  a  great  desert, 
they  have  been  charmed  at  seeing  again  run- 
ning streams  and  shady  groves. 

Bokhara  used  to  be  larger  than  it  is.  Part 
of  it  now  belongs  to  Russia,  with  the  ancient 
city  of  Samarcand,  where  Timour  is  buried. 

The  chief  city  is  called  Bokhara,  as  well  as 
the  whole  district. 

The  King  of  Bokhara  is  called  the  Amir. 

One  of  the  Amirs  of  Bokhara  was  a  dreadful 
tyrant. 

His  palace  was  on  a  high  mound,  in  the 
midst  of  splendid  mosques  and  mansions. 
Amongst  these  grand  buildings  was  the  prison, 
which  was  a  place  of  horrible  cruelty.  There 
the  prisoners  lay  in  the  dark  and  the  damp. 
One  use  of  the  prison  was  to  keep  water  cool 
for  the  king  in  the  summer;  it  felt  therefore 
just  like  a  cellar. 

But  the  worst  dimgeon  was  filled  mt\i%\^^%- 
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ing  insects,  called  ^  ticks/  reared  on  purpose  to 
torment  prisoners.  In  order  to  keep  the  ticb 
alive  when  no  prisoners  were  tiierei  raw  meat 
was  thrown  into  the  place.  There  was  also  a 
deep  pit  into  which  men  were  let  down  with 
ropes :  as  once  the  holy  Jeremiah  was  in  Jem* 
salem. 

Once  a  fortnight  the  prisoners  were  judged 
by  the  Amir.  Even  when  the  ground  waa 
covered  with  snow,  they  stood  with  bare  feet^ 
waiting  for  hours  till  the  Amir  appeared* 

Could  so  cruel  a  monarch  be  happy  P  No. 
He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  his  life. 

He  was  afraid  of  drinking  water,  lest  it 
should  be  poisoned.  All  that  he  drank  was 
brought  from  the  river  in  skins,  and  sealed, 
and  guarded  by  two  officers ;  it  was  then 
taken  to  the  chief  counsellor,  called  the 
Vizier,  and  tasted  by  him  and  his  servants; 
it  was  then  sealed  again,  and  sent  to  hia 
majesty. 

The  Amir's  dinner,  when  it  was  ready,  was- 
not  placed  on  the  royal  table,  but  locked  up  in 
a  box,  and  taken  to  the  Yizier  to  be  tasted^ 
before  it  was  served  up  in  the  palace. 

But  it  was  not  the  Amir  only  who  was  afiraid 
of  poison.  No  one  would  accept  fruit  from 
another,  imless  that  other  had  tasted  it  first. 
It  must  have  been  very  terrible  to  live  in  the 
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midst   of  such  murderers   as  the  people   of 
Bokhara  seemed  to  be. 

The  Amir  was  so  much  afraid  of  people 
making  plans  to  destroy  him,  that  he  chose 
to  see  all  the  letters  that  were  written  by  his 
subjects ;  if  a  husband  wrote  to  his  wife,  the 
letter  must  first  be  shown  to  the  Amir.  There 
were  boys,  too,  going  about  the  city  listening 
to  all  that  was  said,  that  they  might  let  the 
Amir  know  if  any  one  spoke  against  him. 

But  while  the  Amir  was  watching  his  people, 
they  were  watching  him;  for  his  chief  officers 
hired  men  to  listen  to  the  Amir's  conversation, 
that  they  might  know  if  he  intended  to  kill 
them.  Yet  every  person  appeared  to  approve 
all  the  Amir  did,  saying  on  every  occasion,  '  It 
is  the  act  of  a  king ;  it  must  be  good.'  They 
were  such  people  as  Jeremiah  describes  in  the 
Bible, '  Their  tongue  is  as  an  arrow  shot  out,  it 
speaketh  deceit ;  one  speaketh  peaceably  to  his 
neighbour,  but  in  his  heart  he  lieth  in  wait.' 
(Jer.  ix.  8.) 

Appearance. — The  people  in  Bokhara  are 
much  handsomer  than  the  Tartars ;  their  com- 
plexions are  fairer  and  their  hair  is  of  a  lighter 
colour.  They  wear  large  white  turbans,  and 
several  dark  pelisses,  with  high-heeled  boots. 
These  high  heels  prevent  their  walking  well, 
and  most  people,  both  men  and  womeU)  xvd!6. 
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The  large  court  of  tHe  palace  used  to  be 
filled  from  morning  to  night  with  a  crowd  of 
noisy  i)eople,  most  of  them  mounted  on  horses 
and  donkeys. 

In  the  midst  of  the  court  is  the  fruit-market. 
It  is  wonderful  to  behold  the  quantity  and 
beauty  of  the  fruits.  The  same  fruits  grow  in 
Bokhara  as  in  England,  only  they  are  much 
finer.  Such  grapes,  plimis,  and  apricots,  mid- 
berries,  and  melons,  are  never  seen  in  Europe, 
and  they  are  made  more  refreshing  by  being 
mixed  with  chopped  ice.  Large  piles  of  ice 
stand  all  the  simmier  long  in  the  market-place, 
and  even  beggars  drink  iced  water.  But  hot 
tea  is  preferred  before  any  other  drink.  In 
every  comer  of  the  market  there  are  large 
urns  of  hot  tea,  and  small  bowls  of  rich  milk, 
surroimded  all  day  by  a  thirsty  crowd.  How 
much  better  is  this  sight  than  the  gin  palaces 
of  London  I 

But  there  is  one  great  inconvenience  in 
Bokhara,  for  which  all  its  fruits  can  scarcely 
make  amends.  There  is  bad  water.  For  Bok- 
hara is  not  built  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or 
amongst  running  brooks;  all  the  water  is 
brought  by  canals,  from  a  small  stream  near 
the  town,  and  when  the  canals  are  dried  up  by 
the  heat,  there  is  no  water,  except  in  the  tanks. 
This  stagnant  water  produces  a  disease  called 
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the  Ghiinea  worm.  In  this  complamt  tHe  skin 
is  covered  with  painful  swellings,  and  when 
they  burst,  a  little  flat  worm  is  discovered  in 
•each,  which  must  be  drawn  out  before  the  poor 
sufferer  can  recover. 

The  great  trade  of  Bokhara  is  in  black  woolly 
lambs'-skins,  to  make  caps  for  the  Persians :  the 
younger  the  lamb  the  more  delicate  the  wool. 
Thus  many  a  pretty  lambkin  dies  to  adorn  a 
Persian  noble. 

The  best  raisins  in  the  world  come  from 
Bokhara. 

Religion. — ^It  is  the  Mohammedan.  The 
Amir  is  a  strict  observer  of  his  reUgion. 
Every  Friday  he  may  be  seen  going  to  prayers 
in  his  great  mosque.  The  Koran  is  carried 
before  him,  and  four  men  with  golden  staves 
accompany  him,  crying  out,  '  Pray  to  God  that 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  may  act  justly.' 
As  he  passes  by,  his  people  stroke  their  beards 
to  show  their  respect.  Bokhara  is  reckoned 
by  Mohammedans  a  very  religious  city ;  for  in 
■every  street  there  is  a  mosque ;  every  evening 
people  may  be  seen  crowding  to  prayers ;  and 
if  boys  are  caught  asleep  during  service,  they 
are  tied  together,  and  driven  round  the  market 
ly  an  officer,  who  beats  them  all  the  way  with 
a  thick  thong. 

There  is  a  school,  too,  in  almost  e^erj  ^^it^^ 
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of  Bokhara,  and  there  the  poor  boys  sit^  from 
sunriBe  till  an  hour  before  sonset,  learning  their 
lessons  from  the  Koran;  and  during  all  that 
time  they  are  never  allowed  to  go  home,  except 
once  for  some  bread.  They  have  no  time  for 
play,  except  in  the  eyening,  and  no  holiday 
except  on  Friday.  Seven  years  they  spend  in 
this  manner,  learning  to  read  and  write.  When 
they  leave  school,  if  they  wish  to  be  counted 
very  wise,  they  go  to  one  of  the  colleges ;  for 
there  are  many  in  Bokhara.  Some  spend  all 
their  lives  in  these  colleges,  living  in  small 
cells,  and  meeting  in  a  large  hall  to  hear 
lectures  about  the  Mohammedan  religion.  It 
is  a  happy  thing,  however,  that  in  summer 
the  students  go  out  to  work  in  the  fields; 
for  how  much  better  it  is  to  work  with  the 
hands  than  to  fill  the  head  with  the  inventions 
of  Mohammed ! 

The  Mohammedans,  however,  are  very  proud 
of  their  religion,  because  they  say,  they  do  not 
worship  idols.  They  imagine  that  all  Christians 
are  idolaters,  for  they  know  that  the  Eussians 
bow  down  to  pictures. 

Once  the  Vizier  of  Bokhara  conversed  a 
long  while  with  two  Englishmen  about  their 
religion. 

He  asked  them,  '  Do  you  worship  idols  P* 

The  Englishmen  replied,  '  No.' 
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The  Yizier  would  not  believe  them,  but  said, 

*  I  am.  sure  jon  have  images  and  crosses  hung^ 
round  your  necks.' 

XJpon  whicli  they  opened  their  vests  to  show 
there  was  nothing  hidden. 

Then  the  Yizier  smiled,  and  said  to  his  ser- 
vants>  *  They  are  not  bad  people/ 

As  the  servants  were  preparing  tea,  the 
Yizier  took  a  cap,  and  said  to  the  traveUers, 

*  You  must  drink  with  us,  for  you  are  people 
of  the  Book,'  meaning  the  Bible. 

Yet  you  must  not  suppose,  because  the  Yizier 
seemed  to  approve  these  Christians,  that  he, 
and  the  Amir,  would  allow  missionaries  to  settle 
in  the  kingdom. 

It  was  dangerous  for  Englishmen  to  visit 
Bokhara.  When  they  came,  they  had  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  give  offence,  for  fear  of 
losing  their  lives.  Only  Mohammedans  were 
allowed  to  ride  in  the  streets,  though  any  one 
might  ride  outside  the  city. 

Several  Englishmen  have  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered in  Bokhara. 

Colonel  Stoddart  was  let  down  with  ropes 
into  a  dark  deep  pit,  full  of  horrible  insects^ 
and  he  was  kept  there  two  months.  After- 
wards he  was  let  out  of  the  pit,  but  not  let  out 
of  the  city.  No,  he  was  kept  there  for  several 
years  as  a  prisoner.    At  last  Captain  OoTi<^\k^ 
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came,  and  He  also  was  shut  up,  and  in  the  end, 
both  Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  sentenced  to 
die. 

They  were  led  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them  to  a  place  near  the  palace  to  be  executed. 
Conolly,  as  he  was  dragged  along,  cried  out^ 
*  Woe,  woe,  to  me,  for  I  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant !  *  At  the  place  of  execution 
the  two  Englishmen  kissed  each  other. 

Then  Conolly  said  to  his  friend,  *  We  shall 
see  each  other  in  Paradise,  near  Jesus.' 

These  were  their  last  words.  Immediately 
afterwards  their  heads  were  cut  off  with  a 
knife. 

The  bleeding  heads  were  brought  to  the  cruel 
Amir.  A  dervish  standing  near  was  bold  enough 
to  say  to  his  monarch  these  words :  *  The  blood 
of  these  murdered  men  will  cry  up  to  the  Most 
High  against  you ! ' 

The  Amir  was  enraged,  and  ordered  the  der- 
vish to  be  beaten  and  banished.  But  he  has 
often  had  reason  to  think  of  those  words,  and 
he  has  been  heard  to  say,  *  The  wounds  of  my 
heart  for  having  slain  those  English  people  will 
never  heal;*  for  all  kinds  of  troubles  have 
happened  to  him  since  that  murder. 

A  clergyman,  named  Joseph  Wolff,  travelled 
all  the  way  from  England,  and  all  alone,  on 
purpose  to  inquire  after  the  lost  Englishmen. 
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The  Amir  was  surpriBed  at  his  coming,  and 
said,  ^  I  have  taken  thousands  of  Persians  and 
made  them  slaves,  and  no  one  came  from  Persia 
to  inquire  what  was  become  of  them ;  but  as 
soon  as  I  take  two  Englishmen  prisoners, 
behold  a  man  comes  all  this  long  way  to  in- 
quire after  them!* 

The  Amir  did  not  know  how  precious  are 
the  lives  of  Englishmen  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen. 

Joseph  WolfE  found  it  hard  to  get  away  from 
Bokhara.  He  was  kept  a  long  while  in  prison, 
and  he  feared  he  should  be  slain ;  for  when  he 
asked  the  Amir  to  give  him  the  bones  of  Stod- 
dart  and  ConoUy  to  take  to  England,  this  was 
the  Amir^s  answer :  *  I  shall  send  your  bones ! ' 
Their  bones  indeed  he  could  not  have  ;  as  they 
had  been  cast  into  a  well  full  of  the  bones  of 
murdered  men.  After  all,  he  was  permitted  to 
leave  Bokhara ;  for  the  Lord  graciously  inclined 
the  tyrant  to  let  him  go. 

How  could  missionaries  be  sent  to  such  a 
coimtry  P* 

*  Taken  from  Sir  Alexander  Bnmes,  and  from  Eanikoff 
the  Bossian,  and  from  the  Bev.  Joseph  Wolff. 
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You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  HbB  Ttaeiu^ 
and  you  have  been  told  that  thej  are  quiet  and 
peaceable.  But  not  all;  there  is  a  tribe  of 
Tartars  called  tiie  TorkomanSy*  of  a  tbij 
difEerent  character.  They  wander  abont  in  Am 
country  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  and  between  Bokhara  and  Perak 
Their  chief  employment  is  to  steal  men  from 
Persia,  and  to  sell  them  in  Bokhara  as  slaves. 
A  whole  troop,  mounted  on  horses,  rush  sword 
in  hand  upon  a  Persian  city,  and  return  to 
the  camp  with  hundreds  of  beasts  and  human 
creatures  as  their  captives.  They  never,  how- 
ever, make  slaves  of  Jews. 

Some  English  travellers  once  met  five  men 
chained  together,  walking  with  sad  steps  in  the 
deep  sands  of  the  desert.  They  were  Persians 
just  caught  by  the  Turkomans,  and  on  their 
way  to  Bokhara.  When  the  Englishmen  saw 
these  poor  captives,  they  uttered  a  sorrowful 
cry,  and  the  Persians  'began  to  weep.  One  of 
the  travellers  stopped  his  camel  to  listen  to 
their  sad  tale ;  and  he  heard  that  a  few  weeks 
before,  while  working  in  the  fields,  they  had 
been  seized  and  carried  o£E.   They  were  hungry 

*  The  ooontxy  of  the  Turkomans  is  called  Tazkomaaia. 
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tmd  thirsty ;  for  the  Turkomans  cruelly  starve 
their  slaves,  in  order  that  they  may  be  too 
weak  to  run  away.  The  traveller  gave  them 
all  he  had,  which  was  a  melon  to  quench  tiieir 
thirst. 

But  the  worst  part  of  the  Turkomans'  con- 
duct remains  yet  to  be  told.  When  they  have 
taken  many  captives,  they  usually  kill  the  old 
people,  because  they  would  not  get  much 
money  for  them  in  Bokhara. 

Kobbery  is  their  whole  business.  For  this 
purpose  they  learn  to  ride  and  to  fight.  They 
imderstand  well  how  to  manage  a  horse,  so  as 
to  make  him  strong  and  swift.  They  do  not 
let  him  eat  when  he  pleases,  but  they  give  him 
three  meals  a  day  of  hay  and  barley,  and  then 
rein  him  up  that  he  may  not  nibble  the  grass, 
and  grow  fat ;  and  sometimes  they  give  him  no 
food  at  all,  and  yet  make  him  gallop  many 
miles.  By  this  management  the  horses  are 
very  thin,  but  very  strong ^  and  able  to  bear  their 
masters  eighty  miles  in  a  day  when  required ; 
.and  they  are  so  swift  that  they  can  outrun  their 
pursuers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Turkomans  do 
not  eat  these  thin  horses,  though  other  Tartars 
are  so  fond  of  horse-flesh.  They  prefer  mutton. 
When  they  invite  a  stranger  to  dinner,  they 
boil  a  whole  sheep  in  a  large  boiliiig-i^l\  ^<^^ 
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tear  up  the  flesh,  mix  h  with  i^ombled  breed, 
and  serve  it  np  in  wooden  bowls.  Two  penoni 
eat  from  one  bowl,  dipping  their  hands  into  it 
The  meal  is  finished  by  eating  mdons. 

These  rough  manners  suit  such  fierce  and 
wild  creatures  as  the  Turkomans.  It  is  Uieir 
boast  that  they  rest  nather  under  the  abadow 
of  a  TRSE  nor  of  a  king  :  meaning  that  they 
have  neither  trees  nor  kings  to  protect  them  in 
the  desert. 
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The  men  wear  high  caps  of  black  sheep-skin^ 
while  the  women  wear  high  white  turbans.  The 
tents  are  adorned  with  beautiful  carpets ;  not 
only  the  floors,  but  the  sides,  and  it  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  women  to  weave  them.  As 
for  the  men  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
sauntering  about  among  the  tents ;  for  the  fierce 
dogs  guard  the  flocks. 

A  Hungarian,  named  Yamb^ry,  was  so  an- 
xious to  visit  Bokhara,  that  he  joined  a  com- 
pany of  dervishes,  who  were  returning  from 
Mecca  to  Chinese  Tartary.  He  shaved  his 
head  and  dressed  exactly  like  one  of  them. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  Koran,  he 
could  easily  pretend  to  be  a  Mohammedan 
saint.  He  crossed  the  Caspian  Sea  with  them, 
in  a  hollow  tree.  Each  traveller  was  provided 
with  a  sack  of  flour.  When  they  landed  in 
Turkestan,  they  were  most  affectionately  wel- 
comed by  the  women  who  came  out  of  their 
felt  tents,  dressed  in  silken  shifts,  and  tried  to 
embrace  the  holy  pilgrims.  Supper  of  boiled 
flsh  and  sour  milk  was  brought  by  a  poor 
Persian  slave,  who  wore  chains.  The  rattle 
of  chains  is  heard  in  the  tent  of  every 
respectable  Turkoman,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  Persians  so  distressed  the  dervishes 
that  they  could  not  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
the  Turkomans.    One  poor  bearded  ^Tvanstk^^t 
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was  seen  bathed  in  tears  from  the  agony  d 
thirst;  he  had  been  allowed  only  salt  fiik 
instead  of  bread  for  two  days,  and  not  one 
drop  of  water,  though  he  had  been  woridng 
hard  in  the  melon-fields. 

When  Yamb^ry  crossed  the  desert,  he 
suffered  so  much  from  thirst  himself,  that 
he  rejoiced  the  more  to  see  the  beautiful 
country  round  Khiva.  There  the  Ehan  re- 
ceived him,  and  presented  him  with  a  strong 
ass.  The  dervishes  were  all  well  treated  and 
feasted.  They  had  such  appetites  that  they 
could  each  swallow  at  one  meal  a  pound  of 
fat  from  a  sheep's  tail,  two  pounds  of  rice, 
beside  bread,  and  vegetables,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  large  soup-plates  of  green  tea.  The 
men  of  Khiva  wore  long  shirts,  with  thick 
leather  boots,  and  high,  round  fur  hats.  The 
women  wore  round  turbans  made  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  kerchiefs,  large  gowns,  and  coarse 
boots,  and  they  had  to  drag  or  carry  heavy 
pitchers  full  of  water. 

After  spending  a  month  at  Khiva,  the 
dervishes  crossed  the  river  Oxus  by  a  ferry. 
For  fear  of  a  band  of  robbers,  they  were 
obliged  to  travel  through  a  scorching  desert. 
One  poor  man  in  the  company  died  of  thirst 
It  was  dreadful  to  see  his  tongue,  quite  blacki 
and  to  hear  his  dying  cry  of  *  Water !  water !' 
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No  one  gave  him  any ;  his  own  brother  would 
not  have  spared  him  a  drop.  Yamb^ry  foimd 
that  his  own  tongue  was  beginning  to  grow 
blacky  when  a  burning  wind  arose  called  the 
'  fever  wind.'  The  travellers  then  dismounted, 
and  the  poor  camels  cried  aloud  and  tried  to 
hide  their  heads  in  the  sand,  which  seemed 
ready  to  bury  them  alive,  but  which  only 
covered  them  all  with  a  thick  coat.  When 
they  were  able  to  rise,  they  continued  their 
journey  till  the  evening.  They  were  much 
exhausted  when  they  reached  a  mud  hut, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  some 
Persian  slaves,  who  gave  them  some  sour 
milk,  and  shared  with  them  their  own  bread 
and  water. 

They  next  entered  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara, 
which  has  been  called  the  land  of  storks,  just 
as  Shiva  is  the  land  of  nightingales.  Bokhara 
is  full  of  Tartars,  Khivans,  Turkomans,  Jews, 
Hindus,  and  Afghans.  The  weather  was  very 
hot.  Vamb^ry  was  glad  to  find  refreshment 
and  shade  under  the  elms  of  the  tea-bazaar. 

In  the  book-market  he  saw  some  precious 
manuscripts,  but  he  did  not  dare  ask  any  ques- 
tions about  them  for  fear  of  being  discovered. 
As  he  looked  up  at  the  'Ark,'  or  Amir's 
palace,  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what 
might  happen  to  him  if  he  were  io\m!i  ^^^ 
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He  carried  a  large  Koran  rouiid  his  neck,  and 
he  wore  an  enormous  turhan.  He  did  this 
because  strict  Mohammedans  wind  many  yaids 
of  muslin  round  their  heads,  ready  to  be  used 
as  a  pall  when  they  dia  They  think  that 
wearing  this  musb'n  will  continually  remind 
them  of  their  death. 

Yamb^ry  showed  great  tact  and  cunning  in 
escaping  from  the  traps  laid  to  catch  hiiiL 
Often  he  was  imable  to  ask  questions  for  fear 
it  should  be  discovered  that  he  was  oidypre* 
tending  to  be  a  devout  Mohammedan  and  a 
holy  dervish.  Water,  he  says,  was  supplied 
to  the  town  about  every  ten  days.  But  when  it 
first  entered  the  city,  and  before  it  was  left 
to  settle  down  for  drinking,  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  even  the  animals,  were  allowed  to  wash 
in  it. 

After  spending  three  weeks  at  Bokhara, 
Vamb^ry  went  to  Samarkand,  where  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  great  Tartar  Timour,  and 
where  he  saw  the  Amir.  He  felt  much 
frightened  lest  he  should  be  found  out  and 
perhaps  put  to  death,  but  he  played  his  part  so 
well  that  even  the  Amir  was  deceived.  Soon 
afterwards  he  bade  farewell  to  the  dervishes 
and  returned  with  a  caravan  to  Persia.* 

•  Professor  VamWrj's  Central  Axia, 
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This  land  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  world  as 
Egypt  does;*  but  instead  of  being  hot  like 
Egypt,  it  is  very  cold.  Why  is  this  P  Because 
it  is  so  high.  In  Tibet  it  freezes  every  night, 
even  in  summer ;  yet  the  noonday  sun  is  hotter 
in  some  parts  of  Tibet  than  it  is  in  India. 

Tibet  is  the  highest  country  in  the  world.  It 
is  full  of  moimtains,  and  it  is  surroimded  by 
mountains.  On  the  north,  the  Kuenlim  moim- 
tains  separate  it  from  Turkestan,  and  on  the 
south  the  Himalaya  mountains  separate  it 
from  India. 

What  Switzerland  is  in  Europe,  that  Tibet  is 
in  Asia — a  land  of  mountains.  But  what  are 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  compared  with 
the  moimtains  of  Tibet  ?  They  are  but  hillocks 
in  comparison.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  go  to 
Tibet.  It  is  enough  to  frighten  a  stout  heart 
to  climb  those  slippery  hills. 

And  is  it  worth  while  to  make  a  journey  to 
Tibet  P  Is  the  coxmtry  so  beautiful  as  to  make 
one  wish  to  see  it  ? 

It  is  grand  rather  than  beautiful.     It  is  like 

*  The  latitude  of  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  ia  the 
same  as  that  of  Cairo  and  of  New  Orleans. 
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a  table  resting  on  the  tops  of  monntauifl.  The 
'table-land'  of  Tibet  is  the  highest  and  ihe 
most  rugged  in  the  world. 

It  is  full  of  lakes ;  some  of  them  are  salt 
and  some  are  fresh. 

Many  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  flow  down 
from  Tibet: — the  Indus,  the  Ghmgea^  the 
Brahmapootra,  the  Irawaddy,  and  the  Yellow 
riyer.  Sometimes  great  floods  poor  down  £rom 
the  mountains  and  destroy  the  villages. 

Com  does  not  grow  in  Tibet,  for  it  is  too 
cold,  but  much  grass  grows  there  and  feeds 
numbers  of  sheep  and  goats. 

There  are  musk-deer  in  Tibet,  and  yaks,  or 
long-haired  oxen,  with  feet  like  goat's  feet, 
made  for  climbing.  The  yak  grunts  like  a  pig, 
only  louder.  It  has  long,  shining  hair,  which 
touches  the  ground.  Its  flesh  and  its  rni'lk  are 
excellent,  but  the  cows  will  not  stand  still  and 
let  themselves  be  milked,  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  lick  their  calves  all  the  time. 

There  are  very  few  trees  in  Tibet,  but  in 
some  parts  there  are  beautiful  flowers  and 
nineteen  different  kinds  of  wild  roses — ^yellow^ 
red,  and  white. 

The  people  are  obliged  to  dress  warmly. 
They  wear  clothes  made  of  cloth  and  of  sheep- 
skin, with  the  wool  inside. 

The  snow  falls  from  January  to  Apnl.     The 


pleasBntest  time  of  the  year  in  Tibet  is  the 
aatnnm. 


5lyl«  oj  Art  i»  the  LaMouria.' 

Religion. — TheTibetonsareBuddhiota.  They 
say  that  a  great  priest,  or  lama,  from  the  west, 
came  to  Tibet  in  the  time  of  oar  Edward  III. 
Their    priests    are    called   'lamas.'     Fart     of 

■  Bj'  peimiHioiii  htm  CUw't  UiUvma,  Jimn,  VSI't. 
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the  year  the  lamas  must  live  oat-of-doQi% 
under  a  tree.  They  may  have  a  carpet  to 
sit  upon,  but  they  must  not  lie  down,  evca 
to  sleep. 

In  Tibet  some  Buddhists  wear  red  and  some 
yellow.*  They  have  many  things  like  Roman 
Catholics,  as  incense,  rosaries,  banners,  and 
relics.  But  there  are  three  things  which  ihey 
value  especially,  and  which  are  always  naed  in 
their  religious  services : — 

1.  A  bell. 

2.  A  sceptre,  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.  This 
sceptre  is  sometimes  called  a  thunderbolt,'  be- 
cause the  first  is  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven  into  a  monastery  near  Lhassa.  A  sceptre 
is  sometimes  made  of  copper,  and  is  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  finder. 

3.  A  prayer-cylinder,  that  is  a  round  box 
with  a  prayer  inside.  In  the  monasteries  there 
are  hug^  prayer-cylinders  which  anyone  can 
turn  as  he  passes.  It  is  thought  a  great  sin  to 
turn  them  the  wrong  way.  People  invented 
cylinders  because  they  thought  reading  Bud- 
dha's writings  took  away  sin;  and  if  they  could 
not  read,  turning  the  roll  on  the  wheel  would 
do  as  welL  Sometimes  the  prayer-wheels  are 
turned  by  a  water-mill. 

*  Tbcse  are  the  ilistmgaishing  colours  of  the  two  chief 
sects. 


Content!  of  a  '  Prayer-CyUnder.' 

Tte  Tibetans  also  build  low  walls  near  their 
villages,  and  heap  on  them  slabs,  or  stones,  on 
which  some  prayer  is  written.  Whatever 
they  desire  to  pray  for,  they  get  their  lama 
to  cat  in  the  atone  for  them.  The  prayer 
they  constantly  repeat  is :  '  0  jewel  in  the  lotus. 
Amen.'  (Om-ma-m-pad-mi-kum.')  T^ua-^in^^ 
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IB  cut  on  a  stone  which  is  built  into  ilieir 
houses^  in  order  to  do  them  good. 

Some  of  the  people  wear  curious  brass  boxes 
as  charms,  tied  round  their  arms.  Inside  the 
boxes  are  calendars,  which  are  writtem  on 
paper  rolls.  Every  twelve  years  in  them  is 
coimtedby  the  picture  of  some  animal. 

What  good  can  such  prayers  and  charms  doP 
Once  after  their  crops  had  been  destroyed,  the 
people  prayed  to  Buddha  very  earnestly. 
Finding  their  prayers  were  not  answered, 
they  reproached  him :  '  Oh,  blind  god !  hast 
thou  no  eyes  P  couldest  thou  not  manage  other- 
wise?* 

Are  there  curious  sights  to  be  seen  in  Tibet  ? 

Yes,  most  curious. 

There  is  a  city  in  Tibet  called  'Lhassa,'  where 
lives  the  greatest  person  in  the  whole  world, 
and  the  most  miserable. 

Greater  than  the  Pope  of  Rome  ? 

Yes;  greater  far.  But  understand  what  I 
mean. — ^Not  reallf/  great,  only  considered  great 
by  multitudes  of  people;  by  the  people  of 
China,  and  Japan,  and  Tartary,  and  many 
other  coimtries.  Millions  and  millions  call 
him  god,  and  worship  him. 

And  who  is  this  great  man  P 

Is  he  a  man  P 

Often  he  is  only  a  child — almost  a  baby. 
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The  people  of  Tibet  choose  some  child,  and 
say  he  is  their  god  Buddha.  He  is  called  the 
'  Orand  Lama.'  He  is  called  '  god '  as  long  as 
he  lives;  and  when  he  dies,  another  child  ia 
chosen  to  be  god  in  his  stead. 

There  are  many  Lamas,  and  there  are  many< 
Grand  Lamas ;  but  there  is  one  Orand  Lama^ 
grander  and  greater  than  all. 

This  Grand  Lama  is  the  King  of  Tibet. 
It  has  been  said  that  Tibet  belongs  to  China ; 
but  it  does  not.  The  Chinese  have  tried  to 
conquer  Tibet,  but  they  have  never  been  able 
to  do  so.  These  high  snowy  mountains  are 
like  great  walls  round  the  country  to  keep 
enemies  out 

The  Chinese  want  to  have  power  in  Tibet. 
They  send  an  ambassador  to  Lhassa,  and  this 
ambassador  watches  all  that  is  done,  and 
sends  word  to  the  Emperor  of  China ;  and  the 
people  of  Tibet  are  afraid  of  offending  the 
Emperor. 

Once  a-year,  too,  the  people  of  Tibet  send 
presents  to  the  Emperor.  A  great  company, 
with  camels  and  oxen,  come  with  these  presents 
across  the  moimtains.  This  company  is  called 
'  the  Tibetan  Embassy.'  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  presents,  for  there  are  rich  treasures 
in  Tibet.  There  is  gold  in  the  rocky  moun- 
tains ;  there  is  musk  (that  fine  peTi\mi<^  Vsi  ^^ 
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body  of  the  wild  muAk-deer ;  and  tibaie  an 
paatille-fltLcks  for  bamiiig  ntognae,  made  of 
gamB  flowing  from  trees,  and  mixed  withanok 
and  gold-dnst.  Pastille-sticks  axe  baned  in 
great  quantities  before  the  idola  of  CShioa. 
These  are  presents  for  a  mighty  king,  and  the 
Emperor  of  China  accepts  them  from  tin 
people  of  Tibet. 

It  is  yery  seldom  that  travellen  go  from 
Europe  to  Tibet.  One  reason  is,  the  oaowy 
mountains  are  so  hard  to  cross.  Another  is^ 
that  the  Chinese  try  to  keep  them  out.  The 
people  of  Tibet  are  not  ready  themselTes  to 
receiye  strangers,  and  particularly  not  the 
English ;  because  they  have  heard  of  their 
conquering  the  nations  of  India,  and  they  aie 
in  terror  lest  the  English  should  come  from 
Calcutta,  across  the  Himalayas,  and  oonquer 
them. 

How,  then,  can  we  hear  about  Tibet  P 
We  know  very  little  indeed  about  Tibet. 
Almost  all  we  do  know  is  from  the  account  of 
two  cleyer  Frenchmen,  who  went  to  Tibet  and 
wrote  down  what  they  saw.  They  were  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  They  went  to  Tibet  to  teach 
the  people  about  Jesus ;  but  Boman  Catholics 
teach  many  things  that  are  displeasing  to 
Jesus — such  as  worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  bowing  down  to  images.    While  we  are 
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glad  that  they  tell  the  heathen  about  the 
crucified  Sayiour,  we  are  sorry  that  they  tell 
them  also  about  the  Pope,  and  penance,  and 
purgatory. 

These  two  French  priests  were  brave  men, 
or  they  never  would  have  ventured  to  go  to 
Tibet. 

How  did  they  go  there  P 

They  did  not  go  by  themselves.  That  would 
have  been  impossible.  They  would  have  lost 
their  way,  and  perished  from  cold  it  hunger, 
or  they  would  have  been  slain  by  robbers. 
After  waiting  some  time  in  Tartary,  at  last 
they  heard  that  the  great  Tibetan  Embassy 
would  soon  be  going  back  to  their  own  coxmtry. 
'Oh/  thought  the  priests,  'we  will  go  with 
them.'  So  they  began  to  get  everything  ready 
for  their  journey.  They  knew  that  they  must 
take  food  with  them,  as  they  would  find  none 
among  the  cold  mountains.  They  bought  tea, 
butter,  flour,  and  barley-meal.  Had  you  seen 
their  tea  you  would  not  have  known  it  to  be  tea. 
The  tea-leaves  were  squeezed  into  a  hard  lump 
about  the  size  of  a  brick.  To  make  tea  a  little 
bit  is  broken  ofE,  crumbled  into  powder,  and 
boiled  in  a  kettle  of  water.  When  the  water  is 
almost  black,  a  little  salt  and  a  little  milk  are 
added.  How  should  you  like  salt  instead  of 
sugar  P    When  people  wish  to  make  ^et^  ^c^A 
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tea,  instead  of  putting  cream,  they  pat  batte 
into  it.  Battered  tea  is  considered  very  nioei 
The  priests  bought  fiye  bricks  of  tea  fm: 
their  journey.  The  barley-meal  that  thej 
bought  was  ahnost  black.  It  was  called 
isamba.  It  was  to  be  put  into  a  cup,  and  made 
up  into  a  paste  with  the  finger,  for  teaspooiiB 
are  never  used  in  Tartary  or  Tibet.  In  ISbet 
people  make  tsamba  with  flour  and  tea  They 
boil  and  strain  the  tea,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
chum,  with  butter  and  salt.  When  they  haye 
churned  it,  they  pour  it  into  basins  which  they 
keep  spinning  round  and  round  whilst  they 
mix  flour  with  it,  till  they  have  made  a  paste. 
They  eat  this  paste  with  their  hands,  and  dean 
the  basins  with  their  tongues.  The  priests 
took  eight  sacks  of  this  barley-meal  and  two 
sacks  of  flour,  with  a  quantity  of  butter. 

To  carry  their  food,  as  well  as  their  books, 
tents,  and  clothes,  they  bought  four  camels. 
One  servant  could  lead  them  all,  for  each  was 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  another,  and  a  servant 
led  the  foremost.  Another  servant  rode  on  a 
black  mule.  Both  these  servants  were  called 
cameleers.  The  priests  were  to  ride  upon  white 
horses,  and  to  go  last  of  all. 

When  did  the  party  set  out  ? 

They  set  out  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
travelled  till  they  came  to  a  great  salt  lake, 
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<»dled  the  Blue  Sea,  and  there  they  pitched  their 
tents,  and  waited  patiently  till  the  Embassy 
should  pass  that  way  on  their  return  to  their 
own  country.  The  Blue  Sea  may  weU  be  called 
a  SEA,  for  it  is  four  hundred  miles  round, 
so  that  it  appears  like  the  great  sea,  for  the 
land  on  the  other  side  cannot  be  seen.  The 
grass  grows  so  fresh  and  high  on  its  shores 
that  numbers  of  Tartar  shepherds  feed  their 
flocks  all  around.  This  was  a  good  place  for 
the  priests  to  wait  for  the  caravan.  They  took 
care  to  keep  near  the  shepherds'  tents  for  fear 
of  robbers,  and  they  moved  whenever  the  shep- 
herds moved.  For  a  whole  month,  the  priests 
waited,  while  their  horses  and  camels  grew  fat 
by  feeding  on  the  rich  pastures. 

At  last  a  sound  was  heard.  A  great  troop 
was  seen  in  the  distance.  What  a  multitude  ! 
Two  thousand  men,  with  five  hundred  oxen, 
twelve  himdred  camels,  and  twelve  hundred 
horses.  This  troop  was  the  Tibetan  Embassy 
returning  from  China.  Such  a  troop  of  tra- 
vellers is  called  a  caravan.  All  the  men  of  the 
troop  were  not  Tibetans,  for  there  were  three 
hundred  Chinese  soldiers  and  two  himdred 
Tartars  to  defend  the  caravan  from  robbers. 

It  was  October  when  this  great  company 
left  the  shores  of  the  Blue  Sea.  It  was 
pleasant    weather    when   they   set    out,    \ai^ 
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winter  was  ooming  on,  and  the  joomej  lieoaaie 
less  and  less  pleasant  eyery  day. 

The  noise  of  the  caravan,  as  it  paaaod  fluou^ 
the  desert,  was  wonderfol  to  hear.  The  neighing 
of  horses,  the  bellowing  of  ozeii,  fhe  Ayit^mg 
o£  camels,  and  the  shouting  of  men,  and  abofe 
all,  the  ringing  of  bells,  were  iningliMl  tegether 
in  strange  confusion.  At  night  fhe  tents  wete 
pitched,  but  long  before  the  mniififrig  oame  a 
cannon  was  fired  to  rouse  the  sleepera  Bveij- 
body  rose,  and  lighted  fires  to  boil  their  ketUesL 
After  a  hasty  breakfast  the  tents  were  {dUed 
up,  and  the  caravan  set  out. 

At  last  the  travellers  reached  high  mountains 
covered  with  snow.  Those  were  the  mountains 
of  Tibet. 

And  now  their  sufferings  began.  For  want 
of  grass,  some  of  the  beasts  died  by  the  way. 
But  what  the  horses  felt  the  most  was  the  gold. 
It  was  thought  well  to  dress  them  up  in  pieces 
of  carpet,  and  to  twist  coarse  camels'  hair  round 
their  heads,  like  a  turban.  At  any  other  time 
people  would  have  laughed  to  see  horses  thus 
disguised;  but  no  one  could  laugh  on  those 
cold  moimtains ;  they  could  hardly  keep  from 
crying.  The  oxen  had  long,  fine,  shining  hair, 
for  they  were  yaks.  The  camels,  too,  had 
plenty  of  hair  over  their  bodies,  and  camels 
always  like  cold  much  better  than  heat. 
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Wliat  trouble  the  camels  gave  in  croseiiig 
rivers !  There  were  several  rivers  on  the  way, 
and  they  were  all  frozen.  The  horses  and  the 
yaka  went  readily  across,  bat  not  so  the  camels. 
Their  feet  are  like  sponges,  so  that  they  cannot 
walk  on  sUppwy  ground.  These  soft  feet  are 
just  suited  to  walk  upon  sand,  but  not  on  wet 
groond,  nor  on  hard  ground.  The  men  tried 
to  prevent  the  camels  from  slipping  by  strewing 
sand  on  the  ice :  yet  ecnuetimeB,  in  spite  ot  bU. 
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this  care,  a  camel  stumbled  and  fell  down. 
When  once  a  camel  is  on  the  gTonnd,  it  k 
very  hard  to  get  him  to  rise,  for  he  18  mm 
obstinate  than  a  donkey.  The  men  tied  ropes 
to  the  fallen  camels  and  dragged  them  acroa 
the  ice,  and  then  put  a  carpet  on  the  bank, 
and  coaxed  the  creatures  to  tread  upon  it^  if 
they  tcould^ — but  often  they  would  not:  and 
then  the  camels  were  left  to  perish  on  the  ice. 
Such  was  the  consequence  of  obstinacy. 

Men,  as  well  as  beasts^  perished  by  the  way. 
The  priests  once  observed  a  man  sitting  on  a 
great  stone.  They  thought  he  was  resting. 
*  How  foolish/  said  they  to  each  other,  '  for  a 
man  to  loiter  in  that  manner,  when  the  weather 
is  so  cold ! '  They  called  to  him,  but  he  an- 
swered not.  They  got  off  their  horses  and 
went  up  to  him,  and  they  saw  he  was  a  young 
lama  of  their  acquaintance.  His  eyes  were 
shut,  and  icicles  hung  down  from  his  mouth 
and  nose.  The  priests  thought  he  was  dead, 
but  as  they  looked,  he  opened  his  eyes.  *  Let 
us  try  to  save  his  life,'  said  the  kind  priests. 
They  wrapped  him  in  a  blanket,  and  placed 
him  on  their  servant's  black  mule.  He  could 
just  sit  on  the  mule,  and  that  was  all.  The 
priests  led  him  to  a  tent,  and  placed  him  in  a 
warm  comer.  Then  they  went  to  tell  the 
young  man's  friends  what  they  had  done. 
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Did  the  friends  seem  pleased  P  No :  for 
though  they  thoziked  the  priests  with  many 
low  howSy  they  added,  '  It  is  no  use  trying  to 
saye  his  life.  We  left  him  on  the  way,  be- 
cause we  knew  he  must  die.  The  cold  will 
get  to  his  heart,  and  then  he  will  die.'  These 
friends  accompanied  the  priest  to  the  tent, 
and  when  they  entered,  they  found  that  their 
words  had  come  to  pass — the  young  lama  was 
dead. 

Many  a  traveller  was  left  to  perish  by  the 
way.  A  wooden  cup  of  tea  and  a  small  bag 
of  barley-meal  were  always  placed  beside  the 
frozen  men.  But  food  was  of  no  use  to  those 
who  could  not  eat. 

Forty  men,  one  by  one,  were  thus  left  to  die 
among  the  mountains. 

At  last  one  of  the  priests  fell  ill.  His  feet 
and  hands  were  frozen ;  he  could  not  sit  upon 
his  horse.  Did  the  other  priest  leave  him  to 
die?  No;  he  foimd  a  way  of  carrying  him 
along.  He  wrapped  him  in  a  blanket,  and 
packed  him  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  bimdle,  and  took  great  care  of  him, 
hoping  he  might  recover. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  this  sick 
priest,  looking  like  a  bundle,  would  be  the 
means  of  saving  part  of  the  company  from 
robbersP  Yet  so  it  .was.  How  did  thift  Yivg'g^&i^ 
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Some  of  the  camels  of  the  oaravan  lingeni 
behind  with  their  maaters,  not  being  aUe  to 
keep  up  with  the  rest.  Among  these  alow 
travellers  was  the  sick  priest.  One  day  some 
robbers  came  galloping  up  towards  this  small 
party.  They  were  terrible  to  look  at ;  dothed 
in  wolves'  skins,  with  thick  black  hair  hanging 
over  their  shoulders  and  half  hiding  their  faces, 
eyes  glaring  like  the  eyes  of  a  lion,  and  two 
sabres  stuck  in  each  of  their  girdles.  There 
were  twenty-seven  of  these  fierce  men,  and 
only  eighteen  travellers.  The  robbers  saw  the 
pi'iest  wrapped  up  in  the  coloured  blankct8, 
and  inquired,  *WTiat  is  that?'  One  of  the 
Tibetans  replied,  *  It  is  a  lama  from  the  west- 
em  sky,  and  his  prayers  arc  very  powerful.* 
This  Tibetan  rcaUi/  thought  that  the  priests 
were  lamas.  The  robbers  felt  afraid  to  hurt 
people  who  had  sucli  a  great  lama  to  help 
them,  and  so  they  all  galloped  away.  After 
a  while  the  robbers  returned,  but  it  was  in 
such  a  friendly  way  that  they  were  invited  to 
drink  tea  and  eat  tsamba*  Such  robbers  as 
these  are  never  seen  in  England. 

After  this  escape  from  the  robbers,  the  priests 
took  care  not  to  linger  behind  the  rest  of  the 
caravan,  lest  they  should  really  bo  robbed. 

And  now  the  travellers  have  to  mount  higher 

•  Page  350. 
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lulls  than  they  had  ever  mounted  before.  Hill 
after  hill  they  climb ;  it  seems  like  a  ladder  of 
hills,  one  above  the  other,  till  at  last  they  reach 
'Tant-La — a  high  land  or  terrace,  flat  like  a 
table,  yet  higher  than  any  land  in  all  Asia. 
Just  as  the  Caspian  Sea  is  the  lowest  part  of 
Asia,  so  Tant-La  is  the  highest  part  of  all  Asia. 
The  prospect  is  grand  and  fine, — the  air  is  pure 
and  cold.  O  how  cold!  Many  had  thought 
that  this  cold  air  would  kill  the  sick  priest, 
but  to  the  surprise  of  all  he  began  to  get 
better  as  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  heights. 
There  was,  however,  so  little  grass  on  this 
high  land  that  many  of  the  beasts  died :  and 
the  servant's  little  black  mule  was  among  the 
number.  The  eagles  were  hovering  in  the  air, 
ready  to  feast  upon  the  dead. 

It  was  pleasant  when  the  sun  shone,  as  it 
often  did,  and  made  the  snow  sparkle ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  walk  in  this  sparkling  snow,  which 
did  not  sink,  but  was  as  hard  as  lumps  of  white 
sugar. 

During  twelve  days  the  caravan  travelled 
along  these  snowy  heights,  and  then  began  to 
descend.  Six  days  they  had  been  going  up 
the  hills ;  but  they  were  only  four  coming 
d<yum.  They  went  from  one  high  mountain  to 
another  a  little  lower,  as  if  they  had  been 
going  down  a  giant's  staircase. 
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And  now  they  reached  the  great  yalleyof 
Tibet,  and  here  they  found  flhepherds  dwelliiig 
in  black  tents,  feeding  their  flocks  on  the  ridi 
grass.  What  a  pleasant  change  from  the  ban 
and  lonely  mountains !  The  travellers  pitched 
their  tents,  and  began  to  boil  their  tea,  whik 
their  half-starved  beasts  were  grazing  arouncL 

Suddenly  a  troop  of  horsemen  were  aeea 
galloping  towards  the  spot.  The  Frendi 
priests  remembered  the  robbers  who  had  onoe 
overtaken  them ;  and,  filled  with  terror,  they 
rushed  out  of  their  tent,  crying,  'Bobbers! 
robbers ! '  But  the  other  travellers  laughed  at 
their  fears,  saying  there  are  no  robbers  here; 
these  are  shepherds.  So  the  priests  gladly 
returned  to  their  tents  to  sip  their  buttered 
tea,  after  their  long  fatigues. 

Presently  the  shepherds  appeared  at  the 
doors  of  the  tents.  They  might  have  been 
taken  for  butchers !  Joints  of  mutton  dangled 
from  their  saddles.  The  priests  purchased 
eight;  for  the  cold  would  prevent  the  meat 
spoiling ;  each  joint  was  as  hard  as  a  stone. 
Instead  of  giving  money  for  the  meat,  the 
priests  gave  in  exchange  a  pair  of  boots,  a 
sword,  and  a  saddle.  All  those  articles  were 
made  in  Pekin,  and  everything  Chinese  is 
highly  prized  in  Tibet. 

The  hungry  priests  set  about  boiling  their 
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mutton.  They  made  a  fire  of  argoh,  whicli  are 
dry  lumps  of  manure,  the  only  fuel  used  in 
Tibet,  where  trees  are  few,  and  coals  are  not 
found.  Upon  this  fire  they  placed  two  legs  of 
mutton  in  a  boiling  pot.  At  last  their  servant 
declared  that  the  mutton  was  quite  ready. 
Just  then  a  cry  was  heard  of  'Fire!  fire!' 
The  priests  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  as  much 
frightened  as  they  had  been  at  the  shepherds 
in  the  morning,  but  this  time  no  one  laughed 
at  their  fears.  The  dry  grass  had  caught  fire, 
and  the  flames  were  spreading  on  every  side. 
To  save  the  tents  from  catching  fire — people 
snatched  up  carpets,  and  endeavoured  to  stifle 
the  flames.  But  these  furious  flames  were 
hastening  with  all  speed  towards  the  spot 
where  the  camels  were  feeding.  The  horses 
and  the  oxen  fled  in  dismay ;  but  the  stupid 
camels  never  stirred,  even  when  the  fire  had 
taken  hold  of  them.  The  priests,  with  carpets 
in  their  hands,  ran  to  save  their  own  four 
camels,  and  managed  to  put  out  the  fire  which 
was  consuming  their  long,  thick  hair.  Three 
were  only  singed,  but  the  fourth  was  almost 
broiled.  It  would  not  be  able  to  bear  any 
burden  for  a  long  while,  if  ever  again.  It 
was  a  pitiable  object  to  behold. 

How  great  is  the  stupidity  of  camels  !     How 
hard  it  is  to  save  them  from  pemYvm^,  ^\^<^t 
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by  fire  or  by  water!  Da  not  tbeee  enuii 
resemble  siimers  wbo  refaae  to  flee  from  Ai 
wrath  to  comeP 

Mercifully  the  flameB  were  pot  oat^  tfaoq^ 
not  until  they  had  burned  up  a  equaxe  mik  of 
grass.  For  several  days  the  traTellen  pro- 
ceeded through  the  valley  among  herdB  til 
yaks  and  flocks  of  sheep,  tended  hj  herdflim 
and  shepherds.  At  last  they  anived  at  a 
large  village.  Here  black  tents  were  tningl^ 
with  mud  huts ;  but  there  were  no  fields^  no 
gardens ;  the  inhabitants  were  all  shepherds 
and  herdsmen. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  sell  the  oamels 
to  those  villagers;  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
would  be  over  the  rocky  ground,  not  suited  to 
the  soft  spongy  feet  of  camels.  The  priests 
sold  their  four  camels.  In  exchange  they 
hired  six  long-homed  oxen.  They  did  not 
buy  them,  but  only  hired  them.  A  driver  who 
came  with  the  oxen  was  to  take  them  bacL 
The  priests  dismissed  at  the  same  time  one  of 
their  camel-drivers.  They  had  one  servant 
only  left,  and  no  animals  of  their  own  but 
their  two  white  horses.  The  travellers  hoped 
to  arrive  at  their  journey's  end  in  a  fortnight 

At  last  they  came  to  a  village,  where  tliey 
beheld,  for  ^e  first  time  since  they  had  entered 
Tibet,  &rm-houses,  with  fields  and  gardenSi 
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They  were  charmed  at  the  sight,  as  it  was  a 
sign  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  great  city 
to  which  they  were  bound.  These  farm-houses 
were  tall  and  white,  and  overshadowed  by 
high  trees.  In  front  of  each  was  a  handsome 
terrace,  and  on  the  roof  a  small  tower,  adorned 
with  flags. 

What  did  these  flags  signify  P 

They  were  the  signals  of  idolatry.  The 
writing  on  those  flags  were  prayers  to  Buddha. 
Instead  of  repeating  prayers,  the  people  let 
their  prayers  float  on  high,  while  they  dance, 
and  sing,  and  eat,  and  drink  below.  These 
are  the  evening  amusements  of  the  villagers 
in  the  front  of  the  farm-houses. 

In  this  village,  the  long-haired  oxen  were 
exchanged  for  strong  and  active  donkeys — 
able  to  climb  the  tremendous  mountain  that 
yet  remained  to  be  crossed.  It  was  the  last, 
and  it  was  the  steepest,  and  the  roughest,  and 
altogether  the  worst.  Yet,  as  it  was  the  last, 
who  would  not  climb  it  with  good  courage? 
The  Tibetans  believe,  that  when  they  have 
gained  the  top,  all  their  past  sins  have  been 
pardoned;  therefore  they  climb  it  with  all 
their  hearts. 

The  priests  had  to  get  ofE  their  white  horses 
and  go  on  their  hands  and  knees.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  they  began  to  aai^Qivii)  ^xl^l 
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they  reached  the  top  at  ten  in  the  momiiig. 
But  when  they  got  to  the  top  they  oonld  not 
see  the  city  of  Lha-sa,  for  many  orooiked,  rooky 
paths  were  yet  to  be  trodden.  Juat  befcnre  the 
sun  set  that  day,  the  travellers  found  them- 
selves  on  a  spot  whence  they  saw  below  tke 
Great  Ciiy. 

After  a  journey  of  four  months  they  first 
beheld  the  great  Lha-sa,  oomnumly  oaUed 
Lassa.  This  was  in  January,  1846.  Laasa  is  s 
beautiful  city.  High  trees  surround  it  like  s 
green  wall  The  tall  houses  are  of  daszUng 
whiteness,  and  their  flat  roofs  are  crowned 
with  small  towers.  The  temples  have  high 
domes,  covered  with  gold.  But  rich  as  thoa 
art,  O  Lassa,  thou  art  poor  indeed,  for  thou 
hast  no  heavenly  treasure;  and  fair  as  thou 
art,  thou  art  dark  indeed,  for  thou  hast  no 
heavenly  light! 

What  makes  Lassa  so  famous  P 

Not  its  size  ;  for  it  is  a  small  city,  only  two 
miles  across  and  six  miles  round. 

Nor  its  strength ;  for  its  walls  were  destroyed 
in  a  war  with  the  Indians. 

Nor  is  it  the  beauty  of  Lassa  (though  it  is 
beautiful)  that  makes  it  famous — ^but  its  god. 
The  greatest  of  all  the  living  Buddhas  lives  at 
Lassa.  This  god  is  called  the  Tal^-Lama— 
which  means  the   lama  that  has  a  taU-^^Qt 
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ocean  of  greatness.     There  are  many  Grand 
Lamas^  but  none  like  bJm. 

Lha-sa  is  called  the  Mountain  of  Spirits ;  for 
Lha  means  mountain,  and  Sah  means  spirits. 
The  Buddhists  consider  it  the  most  sacred  city 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  holy  city  of  Tibet, 
eyen  as  Benares  is  the  holy  city  of  Hindustan. 

The  eyening  when  the  priests  arriyed  at 
Lassa  they  went  to  the  house  of  some  Tartar 
friends  to  sleep;  but  the  next  morning  they 
set  out  to  search  for  lodgings. 

They  were  pleased  with  the  clean  and  broad 
streets.  They  admired  the  whiteness  of  the 
houses,  which  are  whitewashed  every  year,  and 
also  the  borders  of  red  and  yellow  that  adorned 
the  doors  and  windows.  Red  and  yellow  are 
sacred  colours,  and  those  which  are  worn  by 
Lamas.  But  what  disappointment  the  strangers 
felt  when  they  entered  these  gaudy  dwellings ! 
Inside  was  all  filth  and  disorder.  These  houses 
were  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  who  were  in 
appearance  so  holy,  but  in  reality  so  unholy. 

It  was  hard  to  fix  on  lodgings,  where  the 
houses  were  so  loathsome.  At  last  the  priests 
chose  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  a  high  house. 
In  this  house  there  were  fifty  lodgers.  There 
were  a  great  many  stories,  and  it  was  fatiguing 
to  climb  so  many  stairs — ^it  was  eyen  dangerous ; 
as  they  were  steep  and  narrow,  and  t\i.eit^  ^^t^ 
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no  banisters.  Yet  it  was  best  to  be  at  ib» 
top  of  a  house,  because  it  is  only  in  the  rod 
that  there  is  a  chinmey :  for  in  Tibet  there  an 
no  chimneys  in  the  walls. 

I  must  now  describe  the  rooms  the  priesb 
hired.  One  was  large  and  square.  In  it  iben 
was  a  small  window  with  wooden  bars  instead 
of  glass,  and  another  window  in  the  rooi^  and 
that  window  was  a  chimney.  It  is  true  that 
snow  came  in  at  this  opening;  but  it  was 
better  to  have  snow  in  the  room  than  amoiDe. 
Under  this  hole  an  earthen  pan  was  plaoeoL 
This  was  the  fire-place.  Argols  were  burned 
in  it,  instead  of  wood  or  coals.  Two  goatskins 
spread  on  the  floor  near  the  fire,  served  for 
seats  in  the  day  and  beds  at  night. 

The  priests  tried  to  arrange  their  things 
neatly  in  their  lodging,  and  not  to  throw  them 
about  anywhere,  like  the  Tibetans.  They 
placed  their  saddles,  their  boots,  and  their 
folded  tents  in  one  comer,  and  they  hung  up 
their  old  ragged  robes  against  the  wall.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  a  heap  of  argoh  to 
supply  the  fire  with  fuel.  As  for  tables,  chairs, 
beds,  or  chests  of  drawers,  there  were  none  in 
the  room. 

Adjoining  the  large  room  there  was  a  small 
room.  It  contained  a  brick  stove,  and  was  to 
be  the  kitchen.  The  servant  was  to  sleep  there. 
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His  name  was  very  long  indeed.  The  first 
syllables  of  it  were  Sam-dod.  By  this  name 
we  may  caU  him. 

He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  dark  Tartar 
complexion  and  a  flat  Tartar  face.  Though 
brought  up  to  be  a  lama,  he  had  escaped  when 
a  boy  from  his  master,  and  had  wandered  about 
the  coimtry  till  he  became  a  servant  to  the 
priests.  He  had  been  baptized  by  the  priests, 
and  he  called  himself  a  Christian.  But  he  was 
not  a  faithful  servant  nor  a  good  man,  what- 
ever he  might  call  himself.  He  had  been 
cameleer  to  the  priests,  but  he  was  now  their 
cook.  He  was  groom  also  to  the  white  horses, 
that  were  kept  in  a  stable  in  the  court  till 
grown  fat  enough  to  be  sold. 

When  the  priests  were  settled  in  their  lodg- 
ings they  had  time  to  rest  after  their  long 
journey.  They  occupied  themselves  in  learning 
the  language  of  Tibet ;  for  till  they  knew  it 
better,  they  could  not  teach  their  religion  to 
the  people. 

When  they  went  into  the  town  they  observed 
the  strange  customs,  and  made  inquiries  re- 
specting all  they  saw. 

The  most  remarkable  building  near  Lassa  is 
the  palace  of  the  Tal^-Lama.  It  is  built  on  a 
hill  one  mile  from  the  town.     This  hill  is  of 
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a  curious  shape — the  shape  of  a  augar-Ioaf;  b  1| 
steep  and  so  pointed, — and  it  looks  the  moR 
strange,  because  it  rises  up  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  flat  ground.  This  mountain  is  the 
Buddha-La,  or  Buddha  Mountain.  On  tlie 
top  is  a  high  and  magnificent  temple,  with  a 
splendid  golden  dome  and  golden  pillars.  Hut 
is  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Lama.  All  aiaand 
are  smaller  palaces  with  gilt  roofs,  for  lesser 
Lamas.  The  way  to  this  mountain  is  planted 
with  three  rows  of  trees. 

This  sacred  road  is  generally  crowded  widi 
pilgrims  from  many  countries,  going  to  wor- 
ship the  Tal^-Lama.  The  pilgrims  chatter 
not,  they  stare  not,  they  laugh  not,  as  they 
walk ;  but  they  repeat  their  prayers  in  a  low 
voice  upon  their  beads. 

The  priests  wished  much  to  visit  the  Tal^ 
Lama  in  his  palace ;  but  they  were  not  allowed 
on  account  of  the  small-pox  having  broken  out 
in  the  city,  and  its  being  reported  that  the 
disease  had  been  brought  by  the  caravan  from 
China.  This  was  not  true;  but  the  report 
deprived  the  priests  of  the  sight  of  the  sacred 
child.  They  heard  he  was  nine  years  old,  and 
that  he  had  been  shut  up  in  his  palace  for  six 
years. 

The  Tal^-Lamas  often  die  when  they  are 
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young ;  and  it  is  suspected  that  the  man,  who 
lias  the  care  of  them,  causes  them  to  be  secretly 
murdered. 

When  one  Tal^-Lama  dies  another  is  chosen. 

And  how  ? 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  out  in  what  little 
child,  or  babe,  the  spirit  of  Buddha  is  gone  to 
live.  Now  this  cannot  be  found,  because  there 
is  no  such  spirit,  and  no  such  babe.  But  it 
comes  into  the  head  of  some  father  to  say  that 
the  spirit  is  in  his  child.  That  father  goes  to 
the  grown-up  Lamas  on  Buddha-La,  and  tells 
them  what  he  thinks. 

When  three  such  babies  have  been  heard  of, 
their  parents  bring  them  on  a  certain  day  to 
the  city  of  Lassa.  The  chief  Lamas  meet  to- 
gether on  the  Buddha-La,  and  fast  and  pray 
for  a  week  Then  they  take  three  golden 
fishes,  write  on  them  the  names  of  the  three 
babies,  and  cast  the  fishes  into  the  golden  urn. 
The  eldest  of  the  Lamas  puts  his  hand  into  the 
urn  and  draws  out  a  fish.  He  reads  out  the 
name  written  on  it.  The  parents  of  the  babe 
are  told  of  the  great  honour  that  has  come  to 
their  child.  The  unfortunate  infant  is  carried 
thi'ough  the  city  in  great  pomp,  and  placed  in 
the  golden  temple,  to  be  for  ever  shut  up 
there,  while  other  children  are  playing  in  the 
fields. 
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TJnliappy  little  boj«  thioiied  i^n»i  lum 

ions! 
Does  he  leally  believe  tliat  he  is  a  godP 
The  little  beggars  under  the  hedges  mn  ha^ 
pier  far  than  such  a  god  as  this  I 

The  town  of  Lassa  is  yeiy  unlike  Buddha* 
La.  Instead  of  praying  pflgrinu^  there  aie 
noisy  traders  in  every  street, — some  oelling  and 
some  buying,  and  all  pushing  and  Imtidiiig  as 
they  go. 

There  is  also  the  noise  of  wnarling  and  badc- 
ing  from  the  multitude  of  dogs  that  run  about 
the  streets — tall,  lean,  frightful  animals. 
On  what  do  you  think  they  feed  P 
On  all  the  offal  and  refuse  of  the  town,  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  beasts  and  birds !  But  not 
on  these  only.  They  also  feed  on  the  flesh  of 
MEN !  These  dogs  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  the  dead.  These  dogs  are,  in  fact,  the 
graves  of  men.  It  is  oonsidered  more  hawmr* 
able  to  be  eaten  after  death  than  to  be  buried. 
Some  dead  bodies  are  burned,  some  are  drowned, 
some  are  laid  on  mountain-tops ;  nane  are  buried. 
Most  bodies  are  eaten  by  dogs;  the  poor  by 
common  dogs,  the  rich  by  valuable  dogs  kept 
in  the  Lamas'  houses.  The  flesh  is  cut  up  xq 
small  pieces  before  it  is  devoured.  The  men  ol 
Tibet  do  not  believe  in  the  resurrection,  or  they 
would  not  thus  use  dead  bodies.     They  believe 
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ihe  spirit  goes  from  ene  body  into  another,  and 
that  the  body  perishes  for  ever. 

There  are  three  things  for  which  Tibet  is 
funous. 

These  are  poulau,  pastilles,  and  pottery. 

Pauhu  is  a  woollen  cloth ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  spun  and  woven  by  men  only,  and  not 
by  women :  for  it  is  the  women  who  keep  the 
shops  and  stalls,  and  the  men  who  spin  and 
weave.  Bed  poulou  is  the  dress  of  all  the 
Lamas,  even  of  those  in  China;  so  you  may 
suppose  what  a  quantity  is  wanted.  Coarse 
poulou  is  cheap,  but  fine  poulou  is  very  dear 
indeed. 

Pastille  is  sweet-smelling  stuff  rolled  into 
the  shape  of  sticks.  It  is  made  by  burning 
«weet-smelling  wood,  then  gathering  up  the 
ashes,  and  mixing  them  with  musk  and  with 
gold-dust.  The  use  of  these  sticks  is  to  be 
burned  as  incense  in  honour  of  idols.  When 
once  lighted,  they  continue  to  bum  like  candles, 
spreading  sweet  odours  all  around.  Their 
colour  is  pink,  and  they  are  about  as  long  as  a 
walking-stick. 

The  pottery  is  not  of  earth,  but  of  roots  of 
trees.  The  cups  in  Tibet  are  all  made  of  this 
wood.  They  are  carried  about  by  every  one 
in  a  little  bag  fastened  to  his  girdle,  or  else 
worn  in  the  bosom  of  his  vest.    ISo^Simi^  ^a^ 

Bib 
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is  wanted  for  a  meal  but  a  cup ;  and  whetlier 
it  is  tea^  or  broth,  or  pudding,  tiie  cup  will  do. 

These  cups,  these  sticks,  and  this  cloth, 
are  the  manufactures  of  Tibet,  and  are  much 
celebrated.  Lamas  wear  the  finest  doth,  bom 
the  sweetest  sticks,  and  drink  out  of  the  pret- 
tiest cups  that  are  made ;  for  they  are  luxuiious 
persons,  who  always  expect  to  be  served,  and 
never  to  serve. 

Though  there  are  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Tibet,  it  is  not  the  natives  who  work 
these  metals,  but  Indians  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Himalayan  moimtains,  and  who  live  in 
Lassa  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  the  temples 
with  golden  roofs. 

These  are  the  things  for  which  Tibet  i* 
famous.  But  who  are  the  people,  and  what 
are  they  like? 

They  are  Tartars;  not  Mantchow  Tartars, 
who  once  conquered  China,  but  Mongol  Tartars. 
They  have  the  true  Tartar  face,  and  may  be 
known  by  their  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek- 
bones, flat  nose,  and  wide  mouth.  Their  skin 
is  tawny,  their  figure  light  and  active,  their 
disposition  frank,  open,  and  lively.  As  they 
walk  along  they  may  generally  be  heard  hum- 
ming a  tune.  They  let  their  long  black  hair 
flow  over  their  shoulders,  and  they  wear  a  blue 
cap  on  common  days,  and  a  high  red  hat  on 
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great  days.  Their  robes  are  full,  and  some- 
times of  one  colour,  and  sometimes  of  another ; 
bnt  the  sash  is  red,  and  the  little  bag  for  the 
cup  is  green. 


The  women  dress  very  nearly  as  the  men  do, 
except  that  they  wear  a  short  timic  of  Tarioos 
colours  over  the  robe,  and  instead  of  a  blue  cap 
a  yellow.  But  the  women  have  one  custom 
quite  peculiaF  to  themaelves.  No  women  in  any 
other  country  do  the  same.  In  scone  countries 
women  hide  their  faces,  and  in  others  paint 
them ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  woioea.  Aan^'a:^ 
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their  faces  over  with  a  duk  stioky  ^tnS,  lib 
currant- jetly,  am  pvrpoBe  to  mAke  tihenudm 
look  uglyP  But  this  is  the  dutom  and  <lf 
law.  The  ihidker  the  black  paste  la  laid  oa, 
the  better  is  the  womait  Daubed  with  Om 
black  paste,  women  are  allowed  to  go  aboul 
where  they  please,  and  are  not  shut  up,  as  in 
China  and  India.  These  Uack-faoed  wunai 
make  themselYes  very  useful:  in  the  oountry 
they  plough, — ^in  the  town  they  selL 

Soon  after  arriving  at  I^ssa,  the  priests  went 
to  a  cup-shop  to  buy  cups.  A  woman  well 
blacked  over  with  vanush  kept  the  shop.  She 
took  out  of  a  drawer  two  small  boxes:  each 
contained  a  cup  wrapped  up  in  paper. 

The  price P  Twenty  pounds  each!  The 
priests  were  astonished,  for  they  saw  no  par- 
ticular beauty  in  those  cups. 

*Have  you  no  others  at  a  lower  price  f 
*  O  yes,'  said  the  woman.  *  Here  are  two  very 
cheap.' 

The  price  was  half  an  ounce  of  silver  each 
(which  is  equal  to  four  shillings).  The  priests 
thought  these  cups  quite  as  pretty  as  the 
others,  and  they  bought  them.  When  they 
showed  them  to  their  acquaintance,  they  heard 
that  these  cups  were  not  worth  more  than  ttDO 
shillings  each ;  but  in  Tibet  all  the  shop-keepers 
impose  upon  strangera 
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There  are  wooden  cups  to  be  had,  worth  forty 
pounds. 

But  even  people  who  buy  such  cups  live 
upon  very  poor  f are-notiung  more  than  tea 
and  black  barley.  Meat  is  considered  quite  a 
delicacy,  and  too  good  to  be  eaten  often.  When 
meat  is  served  up,  some  is  boiled  and  some  is 
ratp. 

Rich  ai  Tibet  is  in  gold^  it  is  really  poor. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  is  th^  ImmI  government. 

It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  be  governed  by 
a  Tal^-Lama,  who  is  of  no  more  use  than  an 
image.  The  man  who  takes  care  of  him,  the 
Nome-Khan,  is,  in  fact,  the  king  of  Tibet, 
though  he  is  not  nearly  as  great,  or  as  much 
honoured,  as  the  Tal^-Lama. 

I  told  you  before  that  the  Chinese  long  to 
get  Tibet  into  their  power.  They  keep  a  close 
watch  over  it,  hoping  to  get  it  some  day. 
They  always  have  an  ambassador  at  Lassa.  It 
is  his  place  to  keep  strangers  out  of  the  country 
lest  they  should  come  and  conquer  it. 

The  Chinese  ambassador  heard  of  the  two 
French  priests,  and  he  determined  to  turn  them 
out  as  soon  as  he  could.  You  shall  hear  how 
cunningly  he  set  about  the  work. 

One  day,  as  the  French  priests  were  sitting 
on  their  goatskins  by  their  little  furnace,  a 
Chinese  entered  the  room.    It  ^^^  \i<cAi  ^^ 
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'  I  am  a  merchant,'  said  tho  i 
come  to  buy  some  of  your  goods,' 

'  We  have  nothing  to  sell,'  said  the  prieste. 

'  Nothing ! '  Faid  the  Chinaman.  He  looked 
surprised. 

'Yes,'  said  tho  priests;  'hero  are  two  old 
Baddies.  We  are  going  to  sell  our  horses, 
therefore  we  do  not  want  the  saddles.' 

While  they  were  talking  about  tho  price, 
another  Cbiaaman  entered,  and  then  another, 
and  tiien  two  lamas  of  Tibet.  All  said  they 
came  to  buy ;  and  they  began  to  search  every 
comer  for  something  to  buy:  but  could  find 
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Ttothing.  After  asking  many  questions,  the  five 
Tiflitors  went  away  without  baying  anything. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  priests  said  to 
each  other,  '  Did  those  men  come  to  buj/f  We 
think  they  came  to  spy,  and  not  to  &uy.' 

Thus  saying,  they  sat  down  to  dinner. 
They  ate  boiled  beef  out  of  wooden  cups. 

They  had  rinsed  the  cups,  and  filled  them  with 
battered  tea,  when  the  two  Lamas  returned. 
'i|.' Follow  us,'  said  they;  'the  Begent  wants 
to  speak  to  yon  in  his  palace.' 


Wbo  was  this  Regent  P    Perhaps  yon  think 
he  was  the  Nome-Khan,  who  took.  cax«  ^  'i!ci« 
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little  Lama.  No,  he  was  not.  Tba  Bi 
EliaxL  was  too  young  to  leigii,  being  edf 
eighteen.  So  the  chief  man  nmft  to  him  wm 
Begent.    He  wae  nai  a  Lama. 

The  priests  put  on  their  {oK-flkin  019%  ail 
with  their  servant  followed  the  im— inflme  ti> 
the  Regent's  palace. 

After  crossing  a  large  oonrt,  thej  enleirecllv^ 
a  gilt  door  the  room  where  the  Bi^ient  wm 
sitting.  He  was  dressed  in  a  jrellow  lobs 
trimmed  with  for ;  his  black  hair  was  tomadl 
up,  and  fastened  with  three  small  gold  oomlM^ 
and  one  of  his  ears  was  adorned  with  a  HiRmftnil 
ring.  His  red  cap,  with  its  coral  ball,  was 
lying  on  a  green  cushion  by  his  side.  He 
himself  was  seated  on  a  tiger's  skin.  Behind 
him  stood  four  quiet  Lamas,  two  sly  China- 
men, and  one  grave  Mohammedan,  with  a  long 
beard  and  a  turban. 

The  priests  were  commanded  to  sit  down  on 
a  red  carpet.  The  Begent  spoke  to  them 
kindly. 

'  Whence  do  you  come  P' 

*  From  the  Western  sky.' 

*  Do  you  come  from  Ccdcutta  P' 

*  No ;  from  France.' 

*  Are  you  a  Peling  P' 

(Peling  means  stranger,  and  it  is  the  name- 
by  which  Englishmen  are  called  in  Tibet) 
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'No ;  we  are  Frenclunen.' 

'Can  you  write P' 

'  Better  than  we  can  speak.' 

'Here  is  paper.  Write  something  in  your 
own  language.'  The  priests  wrote  in  French^ 
'What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soulP'  They 
wrote  the  same  words  in  Tibetan  underneath. 

The  Hegent  read  the  words,  and  said,  '  They 
are  as  good  as  the  words  in  my  prayer-books.' 

As  good!  Are  they  not  a  great  deal  better  P 
Are  they  not  the  words  of  Jesus  P 

The  men  who  stood  behind  the  Regent  heard 
the  words,  and  began  to  praise  the  priests  for 
their  wonderful  wisdom. 

At  this  moment  a  sound  was  heard  in  the 
court-yard.  The  Regent  said,  '  I  perceive  that 
the  Chinese  ambassador  has  just  arrived.'  So 
saying,  he  left  the  room  with  all  his  train,  and 
the  priests  were  left  alone  in  the  room. 

Presently  a  young  Chinaman  entered,  and 
bade  them  follow  him  to  see  the  ambassador. 

The  priests  obeyed. 

They  found  the  ambassador  sitting  on  a 
throne  covered  with  red  cloth  (for  the  Chinese 
do  not  sit  on  the  floor  as  Turks  and  Tartars 
do). 

A  black  writing-table  was  before  the  throne. 
Crowds  of  Chinamen  and  Tibetans  b^U^^x^'v^sA* 
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The  ambassador  did  not  speak  aa  kinllf  ss 
the  Regent  had  spoken.  He  aaked  tlie  priesb 
where  they  had  been,  and  looked  displimiwl 
at  their  answers.  Bnt  he  kxdced  stall  man 
displeased  when  he  looked  at  the  aervanl^  for 
he  had  heard  that  he  had  become  a  Ohiietian. 

*  DonH  yon  know  that  the  Emperar  forlndi 
his  subjects  to  follow  the  rdtigion^of  the  Lori 
of  heaven  P' 

The  servant  answered  boldly^ '  It  is  the  only 
true  religion.' 

After  asking  many  more  questions^  the 
ambassador  said  at  last,  'It  is  night.  It  is 
supper-timo.  You  may  go.  To-morrow,  if  I 
want  you,  I  will  send  for  you.' 

The  priests  willingly  left  the  room.  But 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  homa  A  lama 
led  them  up  a  steep  and  high  staircase,  along 
a  balcony  near  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then 
into  a  splendid  and  well-lighted  room.  The 
walls,  the  floor,  and  the  ceiling,  were  painted 
and  gilt.  A  good  supper  was  set  out  on  the 
table. 

The  Regent  was  there.  He  spoke  as  kindly 
as  before,  and  tried  to  calm  the  fears  of  the 
priests ;  but  he  could  not  make  himself  well 
understood  till  a  kind  man  entered  who  knew 
Ohinese,  and  who  could  interpret  the  Regent's 
Tibetan  into  Chinese:   for  the  priests  knew 
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the  Cliiiiese  language  welly  but  the  Tibetan 
very  little. 

While  they  were  at  supper,  the  Regent, 
pointing  to  some  pictures  on  the  walls,  asked 
the  priests  whether  they  could  paint  such 
pictures. 

'  We  cannot  paint.  We  are  priests,  and  we 
teach  the  religion  of  Jehovah.' 

*  But  can  you  draw  maps  ?' 
'  No,  we  cannot.' 

'  You  surprise  me ! '  replied  the  Regent.  *  I 
thought  that  all  from  the  Western  sky  could 
draw  and  paint.     If  you  can,  confess  it.' 

The  priests  persisted  in  declaring  that  they 
could  not. 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  Chinese  cannot  bear  strangers  to  come 
here  and  draw  maps :  and  they  are  afraid  that 
you  are  come  here  in  order  to  draw  maps  of 
Tibet,  and  that  when  by  these  maps  your 
Emperor  has  learned  the  way,  he  will  send 
an  army  here  and  conquer  Tibet,  as  the  Pe- 
lings  conquered  India.  And  when  you  have 
conquered  Tibet,  the  Chinese  fear  you  will 
attack  China  next.' 

The  priests  then  replied, — 

'Though  we  cannot  draw  maps,  we  have 
maps  in  our  lodgings;  but  they  are  printed 
maps  that  we  brought  from  France.' 
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After  mnoli  oonversation  the  Begeat  mnm, 
flaying  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest. 

The  priests  proposed  to  retoriL  to  fheir  lodg- 
ings^  but  tlie  Regent  insisted  on  their  aleeping^ 
in  the  palace.     The   truth  was — they  wem 

PUSONBRS. 

A  servant  led  them  through  many  rooms 
into  a  small  one,  containing  two  oouohea.  But 
how  could  the  poor  priests  lie  down  to  rmA, 
when  people  began  crowding  into  the  roomf 
They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  palace  to  see 
the  strangers ;  doors  might  be  heard  openixig 
and  shutting  in  the  long  passages,  for  many, 
who  had  gone  to  bed,  got  up  in  order  to  gratify 
their  curiosity.  The  priests  bore  the  staring 
and  the  whispering  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
they  politely  requested  their  visitors  to  depart 
Every  one  bowed,  but  no  one  stirred.  The 
priests,  then,  kneeling,  repeated  aloud  their 
evening  prayer.  All  were  silent ;  but  still  no 
one  stirred.  At  last  the  priests  put  out  the 
lights.  The  crowd,  surprised,  burst  out  a* 
laughing,  and  groped  out  of  the  room.  When 
the  intruders  were  gone,  the  priests  in  the  dark 
lay  down  on  their  couches. 

But  the  priests  did  not  laugh  as  they  lay 
there,  for  they  were  filled  with  anxiety  re- 
specting what  was  going  to  be  done  to  them. 
At  last  they  slept,  but  not  soundly. 
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As  80on  as  it  was  light  the  door  was  gently 
opened,  and  the  priests  saw  the  same  gentle- 
man who  had  interpreted  for  them  last  night 
in  the  Chinese  language.  He  was  not  a  Chinese, 
but  a  native  of  Cashmere,  a  Mohammedan  with 
«  long  beard  and  a  turban.  He  sat  down  be- 
tween the  two  couches,  and  kindly  inquired 
after  the  health  of  the  priests.  The  Regent 
had  sent  him  to  tell  the  priests,  in  Chinese, 
ihat  the  property  at  their  lodgings  was  going 
to  be  examined ;  but  that,  if  they  had  no  BfAPS, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

As  soon  as  this  kind  visitor  had  left  the 
room,  the  priests  arose  and  ate  the  breakfast 
he  had  brought  them — cakes  and  dried  fruit ; 
which  they  preferred  to  the  food  the  Regent 
had  sent  them — buttered  tea,  rolls  stuffed  with 
mince-meat,  and  sugar. 

Three  lamas  now  entered,  and  sunmioned 
the  priests  to  go  to  their  lodgings.  A  crowd 
of  people  accompanied  them  along  the  streets. 
The  Regent,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  white 
horse,  followed  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  arrived 
at  the  lodgings  at  the  same  time  as  the  priests. 
He  climbed  the  steep  and  narrow  stairs.  Un- 
locking the  padlock  on  the  door  the  priests 
invited  him  to  enter  their  humble  abode. 

A  gilt  chair  had  been  brought  from  the 
palace,  and  on  this  the  Regent  sat  m  ^^ 
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middle  of  the  room.  The  tnmb,  the  iBggA 
robesy  the  old  boots,  and  even  the  eanoepiDi^ 
were  brought  oat,  and  a  list  mm  taken  by  a 
writer  sitting  at  the  Begent's  leeL  Then  ihs 
Regent,  with  the  gold  seal  of  the  Tal^Lami^ 
and  a  stick  of  red  sealing-wax,  marked  all  the 
articles,  that  they  might  all  be  examined  beEoie 
the  Chinese  judgment-seat. 

Men  were  called  out  of  the  street  to  oany 
the  things  (for  every  one  in  Tibet  is  obUged  to 
serve  the  governors) ;  the  lamas  walked  hy 
the  side  of  these  porters  to  guard  them;  the 
Regent  and  his  troop  of  horse  followed;  and 
the  poor  priests  came  last. 

The  judge  was  waiting  in  the  judgment-haD. 
Who  was  he  P  The  Chinese  ambassador,  Ei- 
chang.  The  priests  were  desired  to  open  their 
own  trunks.  Every  one  was  curious  to  see 
their  contents.  There  were  many  books. 
There  were  also  images,  and  crosses,  and 
pictures,  holy  beads  for  repeating  prayers,  and 
holy  vases  for  holy  water,  and  many  such 
things.  The  crowd  were  filled  with  admira- 
tion. The  Tibetans  expressed  theirs  in  a 
frightful  way,  by  putting  out  their  tongues^ 
and  scratching  one  ear.  The  Chinese .  made 
many  bows.  Even  the  Regent  and  the  ambas- 
sador, forgetting  how  great  they  were,  opened 
their  mouths  like  wondering  children.    What 
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delighted  fhem  most  were  the  pictures,  which 
were  coloured  prints. 

The  pictures  reminded  them  of  maps. 

'  Where  are  your  mapsP' 

Three  maps  were  shown.  One  of  the  Old 
World,  one  of  the  New,  and  one  of  China, 
with  Tibet. 

'But  we  did  not  draw  these  maps  our- 
selves,' said  the  priests ;  *  they  were  printed 
in  France.* 

'  O  yes,  I  see  that,'  said  KS-chang,  who  was 
proud  of  knowing  the  difference  between  a 
print  and  a  drawing. 

Yet  he  knew  very  little  about  maps ;  for  he 
could  not  find  the  places  in  them,  neither  could 
the  Regent. 

'Where  is  LassaP'  said  they.  'Where  is 
Calcutta?' 

The  priests  pointed  to  the  places. 

The  Regent  appeared  frightened  to  see  that 
these  places  were  so  near  each  other,  for  he 
dreaded  the  Pelings  coming  over  from  Calcutta 
to  conquer  Tibet. 

'But,  then,'  said  he,  'there  are  those  high 
mountains  between.* 

The  Tibetans  imagine  that  there  is  a  lama 
near  those  mountains,  who  by  his  prayers  keeps 
the  snow  always  falling,  and  so  keeps  the  Pe- 
lings from  coming  over. 
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When  Ei-ehaag  had  OTaminRj  aU  Hmm 
things  he  allowed  the  prieoU  to  xetoratD  An 
lodgings. 

The  porters  who  had  bxong^  the  tfajngi 
i^arried  them  back. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  piksta. 

Just  as  they  were  thinking  of  pt«p«mg 
their  dinner,  the  kind  Mohaimnedan  eniend 
with  two  servants  carrying  proyiaioiia.  Bs 
brought  a  message  from  the  B^gent,  It  was 
to  say  that  he  would  buy  the  two  horsea.  Hm 
money  was  paid  down  immediately.  The  hones 
had  been  taken  the  night  before  to  the  Begenf  s 
stables.  The  price  paid  for  each  horse  was  a 
lump  of  silver,  worth  four  sovereigns  of  our 
money. 

The  priests  presented  their  own  servant, 
Sam-dod,  with  one  of  these  lumps  of  silver  as 
his  wages — the  first  he  had  received.  He 
showed  his  delight  by  tossing  it  in  the  air, 
while  he  cried  out,  'This  is  a  &mous 
day!'  Such  was  his  way  of  saying  'thank 
you.' 

It  had  been  a  famous  day  both  to  master 
and  servant,  and  the  next  was  more  famous; 
for  when  the  priests  went  to  the  palace  to 
thank  the  BrCgent  for  all  his  kindness,  they 
were  invited  to  leave  their  lodgings,  and  to 
oome  and  live  Iol  a  house  belonging  to  hna, 
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without  paying  any  rent.  Into  this  comfort- 
able house  they  removed  that  very  evening. 

The  largest  room  in  it  they  prepared  as  a 
chapel.  They  papered  it  neatly^  and  then, 
alas !  they  adorned  it  with  images.  They  set 
up  a  crucifix,  and  bowed  down  and  worshipped 
it  Many  people  heard  of  the  chapel,  and  came 
to  see  it,  and  listened  to  the  priests  when  they 
explained  the  various  images  and  ornaments. 
But  they  did  not  see  much  difference  between 
the  priests'  religion  and  their  own.  The  priests 
told  them  that  Buddha  was  a  false  god,  and 
that  Christ  was  the  true  God.  Surely  Christ 
ought  not  to  be  worshipped  in  the  same  way  as 
Buddha  is  worshipped ;  for  Christ  is  God,  and 
*  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.' 

But  though  these  priests  taught  a  false  way 
of  worship,  yet  they  told  the  people  the  truth 
about  Christ  dying  for  men.  One  Chinese 
doctor,  when  he  heard  it,  was  much  struck. 
He  listened  attentively  while  the  priest  spoke 
of  Jesus  coming  from  heaven,  lying  in  a  man- 
ger, dying  on  a  cross,  ascending  up  to  heaven^ 
and  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  he 
said,  '  I  believe.'  The  priests  gave  him  a  gilt 
crucifix  to  wear  round  his  neck ;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  him :  he  wanted  a  prayer.  They 
promised  to  send  him  some  \ffi6k&  oi  CVms^^ascL 
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prayers  in  Ohinese ;  bat  the  young  man  nid, 
'I  want  a  short  and  easy  prayer,  wlubh  I  osn 
learn  immediately^  and  repeat  often.'  So  Ibft 
priests  taught  liim  this  prayer : '  Jeaos^  SaTioiir 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  me  P  For  lear  d 
forgetting  even  these  few  words,  he  wrote  thsm 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  put  it  in  a  puss 
hanging  to  his  girdle. 

Whenever  this  Chinaman  met  the  priests  m 
the  streets,  as  he  drew  near  he  repeated  fliii 
prayer.  He  let  all  men  see  he  was  a  ChristiaD, 
by  letting  the  crucifix  be  seen. 

Often  he  came  to  the  chapel  to  be  instructed. 
What  a  pity  that  his  teachers  did  not  know 
better  what  to  teach  him !  What  a  pity  that 
he  was  taught  to  worship  images  instead  of  to 
pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit !  What  a  pity  that 
he  was  taught  to  look  to  saints,  and  to  angels, 
and  to  Mary  for  help,  instead  of  to  Christ 
ALONE  !  What  a  pity  he  was  taught  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  sprinkle  himself  witli 
holy  water,  and  to  count  prayers  upon  beads! 
Yet,  if  he  truly  loved  the  Saviour,  we  are 
sure  that  the  Saviour  loved  him :  for  He  has 
said,  *I  love  them  who  love  Me.*  This 
Chinaman  was  a  very  amiable  man ;  and  even 
before  he  had  heard  of  Christ,  used  to  visit  the 
sick  poor,  and  give  them  medicines  without 
money. 
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The  Regent  continued  to  show  the  priests 
great  respect,  and  invited  them  to  sup  with  him 
eyery  evening,  when  he  asked  them  many  ques- 
tions about  their  religion.  Having  heard  their 
account  of  it  he  observed,  '  It  is  very  much  like 
the  Buddhists'  religion/ 

Suddenly  the  priests  experienced  a  great 
change  in  their  condition. 

One  day  Ki-chang,  the  Chinese  ambassador, 
sent  for  them,  and  after  talking  to  them  for 
some  time  in  a  coaxing  manner,  he  ended  by 
Baying,— 

*  Tibet  is  too  cold  for  you.  Tou  had  better 
return  to  your  own  kingdom  of  France.* 

They  assured  him  that  they  were  quite  satis- 
fied with  Tibet. 

Then  E-chang  let  them  know  that  he  com- 
manded them  to  leave  the  country. 

They  entreated  to  know  the  reason. 

He  replied, — 

*  Your  religion  has  been  forbidden  by  the 
Ghrand  Emperor.' 

That  was  reason  enough ;  for  the  Emperor 
of  China  need  render  no  reason  but  his  own 
will. 

Full  of  grief  the  priests  went  to  complain  to 
the  Kegent.     He  told  them  not  to  be  afraid. 

*  Whatever  the  Chinese  ambassador  may  say, 
the  governors  of  Tibet  do  Woi  object  to  %\x«si.- 
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gen  oaming  into  the  ooimtry ,  ei^eeUljr  Mflii 
men  as  you  are — men  of  prayer,  jnat  Hke  Ae 
lamas.    Never  fear.    I  will  proteot  yoa.' 

The  priests  were  muoh  oomfortod  by  ihess 
words. 

But  princes  cannot  always  do  what  tliej  wish 
for  their  &yoarites. 

The  kind  Regent  entreated  the  smtnsMMiflr 
to  let  the  priests  remain. 

'  No/  said  Ei-chang ;  'my  Emperor  haa  asBl 
me  here  to  protect  the  Tal^-Lama.  But  what 
will  become  of  him  if  these  men  teach  the 
people  to  worship  the  Lord  of  heaven  P' 

The  Regent  tried  from  day  to  day  to  persoade 
the  ambassador,  declaring  that  he  never  would 
consent  to  sending  away  the  priests.  There  was 
danger  of  a  quarrel  arising  between  these  two 
great  men. 

The  priests,  hearing  how  violent  the  dispute 
had  grown,  determined  to  end  it  by  lsavino 
Tibet  of  their  own  accord. 

They  went  to  the  Regent  and  told  him  they 
were  going  awa^. 

He  seemed  sorry,  but  he  said, — 

'  I  fear  I  cannot  keep  you ;  for  the  Tal^ 
Lama  is  but  a  child,  and  the  ambassador  takes 
advantage  of  this  to  do  as  he  will ;  and  we 
cannot  resist,  for  China  is  stronger  tiiaa 
Tibet' 
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So  the  priests  went  to  Sa-chang,  and  told 
him  thejr  were  going  away. 

Was  he  sorry  P    No,  indeed. 

'  You  cannot  do  better/  said  he.  '  It  will  be 
better  for  you,  better  for  me,  better  for  every- 
body. You  must  go  in  eight  days,  and  you 
must  go  by  way  of  China.' 

*  No,  indeed,'  said  the  priests.  '  We  must  go 
the  nearest  way.  We  must  go  through  India. 
If  we  go  that  way  we  shall  reach  Calcutta  in 
one  month ;  if  we  go  the  other  way,  we  shall 
not  reach  Canton  for  eight  months.' 

But  Ki-chaug  persisted  in  saying.- 

*  You  cannot  go  through  India.' 

What  was  his  reason  against  their  going 
through  India? 

His  reason  was — ^he  knew  that  he  must  send 
some  of  his  soldiers  to  protect  the  priests;  and 
he  did  not  like  that  they  should  go  to  Calcutta 
lest  the  Pelings  should  come  back  with  them, 
and  learn  the  way  to  Tibet.  For  the  Pelings 
are  looked  upon  as  a  very  encroaching  nation, 
who  want  to  conquer  all  countries,  even  as  they 
haye  conquered  India. 

The  priests  were  obliged  to  go  the  way  that 
Sa-chang  said ;  for  how  could  they  go  without 
soldiers  to  guard  them  P 

They  had  only  one  toeek  ^more  to  spend  in 
Tibet. 
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It  was  the  month  of  Maioh,  asd  liluift  ia  fla 
fir^t  month  of  the  year  in  that  country. 

Nbw-ybar's  day  came.  A  aad  new-yeai^f 
day  it  was  for  them ;  for  they  had  set  fluir 
hearts  npon  Tibet,  and  lo !  they  were  foroed 
to  go. 

In  a  strange  way  this  day  was  kept  by  flie 
noisy  inhabitants  of  Lassa. 

The  priests  were  asleep  in  their  beds  whea 
they  were  awakened  by  a  terrible  uproar  in  the 
streets.  The  sound  of  bells  and  shells,  cymbals 
and  tambourines,  resounded  from  every  quarter. 
The  priests  would  have  borne  these  noises ;  but 
soon  they  heard  loud  knocks  at  the  door  of 
their  bedroom.  When  they  did  not  answer, 
the  knocks  became  louder  and  louder.  At  last 
they  were  obliged  to  rise  and  open  the  door. 
A  troop  of  men  entered :  one  had  in  his  hand 
a  basin  of  boiling  water,  wherein  floated  small 
balls  of  honey  and  butter.  Another  man  gave 
the  priests  a  silver  hook,  and  desired  them  to 
fish  and  eat. 

'  We  do  not  eat  at  night,'  replied  the  sleepy 
pair. 

No  excuse  was  accepted. 

'  Fish  and  eat,'  was  the  command. 

So  the  priests  fished  up  one  ball  and  ate  it. 

No  sooner  were  these  intruders  departed 
than  others  came  with  more  balls,  and  these 
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also  must  be  swallowed.  When  day  came  it 
was  no  better,  for  then  battered  tea  and  barley- 
meal  were  brought. 

The  priests  looked  out  of  window,  and  they 
saw  children  dancing  and  singing  in  the 
streets,  dressed  in  green  robes  adorned  with 
bells,  while  men  with  black  masks  and  white 
beards  were  twirling  and  tumbling. 

But  the  strangest  sight  of  all  was  the  dance 
of  spirits  on  Buddha-La,  the  hill  where  the 
Tal^-Lama  dwelt  Long  cords  were  let  dbwn 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  that  steep 
hill.  Tip  these  cords — men  with  the  nimble- 
ness  of  monkeys  climbed,  and  then  let  them- 
selves slip  down  with  the  swiftness  of  arrows, 
as  though  they  would  mimic  the  angels, 
always  ascending  and  descending  from  heaven 
to  earth. 

When  new-year's  day  was  over — the  uproar 
was  not  over ;  for  during  the  first  week  of  the 
year  the  lamas  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry 
came  into  the  town.  What  a  number  of 
lamas  there  are  in  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  China ! 
Tens  of  thousands  arrived  every  day  ;  some  on 
oxen,  and  some  on  horses,  and  some  on  asses. 
They  said  they  came  to  worship  in  a  temple 
in  the  midst  of  Lassa,  and  to  purchase 
Buddhist  books  at  the  printing-house,  and  to 
implore  the  blessing  of  the  Tale-Lama  in  \^ 
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palace.  But  they  Beeatoi.  movB  Hka 
than  worshippers;  for  they  were  vmaang  mk 
shouting  in  tilie  streets,  poshing  and  pnlliag 
one  another,  and  often  fighting  with  denchri 
hands. 

Meanwhile  the  priests  with  heaTj  hearts 
were  preparing  to  depart  They  took  down 
the  images  in  their  ohapel,  sighing  to  think 
that  so  few  of  the  heathen  had  heen  pennadei 
to  worship  them.  They  thought,  heoaoae  these 
were  the  images  of  the  blessed  Mary,  of  the 
holy  Apostles,  and  of  the  true  Saviour,  that  it 
was  good  to  worship  them.  They  understood 
not  the  Lord's  second  commandment  They 
forgot  that  even  the  serpent  which  Moses  had 
made,  and  which  had  healed  so  many  dying 
men,  was  not  to  be  worshipped.  No.  Heae- 
kiah  destroyed  it,  because  people  worshipped 
it.  He  said,  '  It  is  a  piece  of  brass !'  (2  Kings, 
xviii.  4.) 

As  the  priests  were  taking  down  their 
images  they  offered  up  a  prayer  that  Gk)d 
would  send  better  missionaries  than  they  were 
to  teach  the  heathen  of  Tibet. 

Say  *  Amen '  to  this  prayer.  May  the  Lord 
send  Protestant  missionaries,  with  Bibles,  and 
not  images ! 

But  tiiere  are  idolaters  who  call  themselves 
Protestants. 
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Who  are  they  P 

Men  who  love  gold  and  silver  more  than 
righteousness;  These  priests  were  not  9uch 
idolaters ;  for  when  the  Begent  offered  them  a 
great  heap  of  silver  they  refused  to  accept  it, 
lest  they  should  seem  covetous.  They  would 
only  accept  a  dictionary  of  the  languages  of 
Asia.  They  presented  the  Regent  with  a  mi- 
croscopCy  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  all  his 
kindness. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  servant 
with  them  ;  for  he  was  a  subject  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor,  and  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  be  a 
Christian. 

The  day  for  leaving  Lassa  arrived.  Early  in 
the  morning  two  Chinese  soldiers  came  to 
stunmon  the  priests,  and  to  lead  them  to  the 
house  of  their  master.  Was  it  to  the  house  of 
Ei-chang  ?  No ;  but  to  the  house  of  a 
Mandarin  who  was  returning  to  China,  and 
who  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
priests.  This  man's  name  was  Ly.  He  was 
not  a  judge,  as  many  mandarins  are,  but  a 
captain. 

To  this  man's  house  the  priests  were  con- 
ducted. A  sumptuous  breakfast  was  spread  on 
the  table  ;  not  buttered  tea  or  barley-meal,  but 
Chinese  food  with  Chinese  chopsticks.  The 
priests  had  been  so  long  used  to  eat  with  thfi^v^ 
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fingers  that  they  liad  almost  forgotten  ilie  «w 
of  sticks. 

Ly  himself  looked  old;  for  his  hair  irsi 
grey,  his  teeth  were  gone,  his  eyes  were  wesk, 
and  his  skin  withered.  Yet  he  was  not  really 
old ;  he  was  diseased.  This  was  plain  from  flu 
enormous  size  of  his  legs. 

What  had  brought  him  to  this  state  P 

It  was  BRANDT.  Ly  was  now  resolTed  to 
drink  no  more  of  that  fiery  poison;  but 
it  was  TOO  LATE.  Many  things  that  are 
lost  may  be  found  again.  But  health  seldom 
is. 

After  breakfast,  Ly  took  the  priests  to  the 
house  of  Ei-chang  to  take  leave.  Fifteen 
soldiers  accompanied  them. 

Ki-chang  made  a  long  speech  to  the  priests^ 
and  tried  to  show  how  well  he  was  treating 
them.     He  said, — 

*Tou  will  have  horses  to  ride  upon.  You 
will  not  need  tents,  for  a  lodging  will  be  pro- 
vided for  you  every  night — as  well  as  food  by 
the  way.  Servants  will  wait  upon  you.  Sol- 
diers will  guard  you !  May  the  star  of  happi- 
ness guide  you !  * 

Sa-chang  then  gave  a  charge  to  Ly.  Among 
other  things  he  said, — 

'Treat  the  strangers  well;  never  drink 
brandy.* 


Last  of  all  Ei-chang  spoke  to  the  soldiers. 
This  he  did  in  a  sharp  voice, — 

'^And  you,  soldiers '  (at  these  words  the  fifteea 
as  if  moTed  by  one  string,  fell  upon  their  kneee, 
with  their  faces  bent  towards  the  groond,  and 
so  they  remained  during  the  whole  epeech), '  be 
respectful  and  obedient!  Do  you  clearly  under- 
stand P* 


Ki-ehang  giving  charge  to  iht  wldien. 

'  Yes,  we  do.' 

'  Do  not  injure  the  flocks,  nor  the  fields. 
Do  you  clearly  onderetandP' 

'  Tea,  we  do.' 

'  Do  not  quarrel  with  one  another.  Do  you 
clearly  understand  P' 

'  Yes,  ire  do.' 
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'WlioaoeTer  oonduotB  himself  ill  wiU  1» 
puxuahed.    Do  you  dearly  vndentandP' 

*  Yes,  we  do/ 

Then  the  fifteen  stmok  the  gfoand  thnw 
with  their  foreheads,  and  roae  to  departb  M 
returned  to  the  house  of  Ly.  Eighteen  kotaei 
were  waiting  ready  saddled  in  the  oomt.  The 
best  was  for  Ly,  the  two  next  tm  the  pneiti^ 
and  the  rest  for  the  soldiers. 

At  the  door  Ly  parted  from  Iiia  wift^  a 
Tibetan  woman.  It  is  the  wicked  oostom  of 
the  Chinese  to  marry  wives  while  in  Tibet^ 
and  to  leave  them  there  when  they  go  away. 

Ly  did  not  seem  grieved  at  leaving  his  wife 
behind.     He  said  calmly, — 

'We  are  going  to  part.  You  stay  in  this 
place,  and  sit  quietly  in  your  room  when  I  am 
gone.' 

'Go  in  peace/  replied  the  wife,  'and  take 
care  of  the  swellings  in  your  legs !' 

She  then  put  her  hands  to  her  eyes,  as  if  she 
was  crying. 

Ly  turned  towards  the  priests  and  said, — 

'  What  strange  women  these  Tibetans  are  I 
See,  I  have  left  her  a  well-built  house,  and 
good  furniture,  and  yet  she  is  going  to 
cry!' 

What  an  unfeeling  man  was  this  Ly  I  He 
cared  for  nothing  but  silver  and  brandy. 


ParttTig  of  Ly  with  kii  wife. 

The  traveUers  rode  through  the  streets  of 
Laasa,  SToiding  as  much  as  they  could  the 
riotous  troops  of  Lamas. 

Oat«ide  the  town  a  group  of  people  were 
assembled.  They  were  waiting  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  priests.  Among  them  was  the  young 
Chinese  doctor,  who  carried  in  his  purse  that 
litde  prayer  to  Jeeus.  The  priests  dismounted 
to  speak  a  few  sorrowful  words  to  their  affec- 
tionate friends,  and  then  rode  on,  without  the 
hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again. 

On  the  way  they  found  a  troop  of  horsemen 
waiting  to  accompany  them.    The  Kegsid.  \a&. 
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appointed  a  Ghrand  Lama  with  (wrea  nm  t» 
guard  the  travellen  through  Tibet.  Huu  Htub 
company  consisted  in  all  of  twenty-six  hone- 
men,  besides  the  driyen  of  a  herd  of  Qson 
laden  with  baggage. 

It  was  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1846»  that  the 
priests  left  Lassa,  having  spent  only  Iwo  monAt 
in  that  idolatrous  city. 

They  passed  first  through  a  yaUey  aboimd* 
ing  in  fields  and  farm-houses,  and  they  mst 
lamas  singing  and  dancing  on  llieir  way  ta 
Lassa. 

In  the  evening  they  stopped  at  a  house  in 
the  village,  and  they  found  the  people  prepared 
to  receive  them,  having  had  orders  from  the 
Itegent.  It  was  pleasant,  when  tired  with  their 
journey,  to  sit  on  green  woollen  cushionsy 
around  a  basin  with  a  blazing  fire  of  argoitf 
and  to  drink  hot  buttered  tea,  and  eat  tsamba. 

But  they  had  many  hardships  to  endure 
during  their  three  months'  journey  through 
Tibet.  Often  they  had  to  sleep  in  wretched 
sheds.  They  had  to  cross  mountains  so  thickly 
covered  with  snow  that  the  oxen,  after  leaping 
from  a  high  place,  often  sauk  so  deep  as  not 
to  be  seen  at  all  for  a  few  moments.  When 
going  up  the  Mountain  of  Spirits,  the  priests 
had  to  get  off  their  horses  and  cUng  to  their 
tails ;  and  when  going  doum  they  had  to  let 
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their  horses  loose  that  they  themselyes  might 
roll  down  like  balls ;  and  when  they  got  to  the 
bottom  they  had  to  catch  their  horses. 

But  this  mountain  was  not  the  most  dan- 
gerous ;  there  were  moimtains  so  slippery  that 
it  was  best  not  to  dismount,  but  to  trust  to  the 
horses'  feet,  at  the  edge  of  high  precipices, 
while  the  dark  waters  rolled  and  rumbled  far 
below.  Three  weU-laden  oxen,  in  passing 
along  one  of  the  mountain-ledges,  lost  their 
footing,  tumbled  over,  and  were  never  seen 
again.  Was  not  this  terrible  sight  enough  to 
fill  with  horror  the  horsemen  who  followed  the 
herd? 

In  the  valleys  there  are  Tibetan  chieftains 
who  live  like  country  gentlemen. 

One  of  these  chieftains,  named  Proul  Tamba, 
came  to  see  Ly  as  he  was  stopping  at  a  village 
on  the  way.  This  proud  chieftain  rode  on 
horseback,  and  was  followed  by  four  horsemen. 
He  wore  a  robe  of  green  silk,  trimmed  with 
wolfskin,  and  a  foxskin  cap,  purple  leather 
boots,  and  a  red  girdle,  with  a  long  sabre. 
His  black  hair  hung  low  over  his  shoulders. 

The  chieftain  invited  the  travellers  to  call  at 
his  house  as  they  passed,  and  then  he  galloped 
away  to  prepare  for  their  arrival. 

The  house  was  as  tall  as  a  castle.  A  canal 
with  a  row  of  high  trees  surro\m.d»dL  \\».     k. 
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drawbridge  was  let  down  far  the  tntvaDflnto 
oro88  the  canaL  By  the  great  gate^  on  Ae 
other  side  Pronl  was  waiting  for  Ua  gneiU. 
Servants  Iiaying  tied  the  hones  to  posts  m  As 
oourtyardy  the  guests  entered  a  large  sdooa. 
At  one  end  were  three  statues  of  Buddha,  wA 
large  lamps  burning  above  tiieni;  fior  ihia  looai 
was  a  chapel  as  well  as  a  parlour.  Tb»  great 
beams  of  the  ceiling  were  covered  with  gold, 
and  the  walls  were  adorned  with  coloured 
flags,  written  over  with  sentences  about 
Buddha. 

In  one  comer  there  was  a  low  table,  with 
four  large  red  cashions  on  the  floor.  Proid 
invited  Ly  and  the  priests  to  sit  down.  The 
door  opened,  and  a  lady  appeared.  She  wai 
full-dressed :  her  long  black  hair  was  adorned 
with  gold  spangles,  coral  beads,  and  mother-o'- 
pearl  buttons,  and  her  face  was  well  daubed 
with  black  paste.  In  her  arms,  she  bore  an 
immense  teapot  Cups  were  not  necessary,  as 
each  person  carried  his  own  in  his  girdle,  and 
held  it  out  to  be  filled  with  well-flavoured, 
well-buttered  tea.  The  lady  quitted  the  room 
and  returned  with  two  gilt  plates  of  grapes  and 
nuts.  The  travellers  could  scarcely  eat  these 
fruits,  for  the  grapes  were  sour  and  the  nuts 
hard.  They  had  grown  in  Tibet^  and  no  good 
can  grow  in  that  country.    The  poor 
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gaesta  would  have  left  the  house  yery  hungry 
if  no  other  food  had  been  brought ;  but  two 
servants  soon  entered,  bearing  in  their  hands  a 
low  table,  with  a  kid  roasted  whole/  and  a 
haunch  of  venison.  After  this  excellent  supper, 
the  guests  presented  their  host  with  a  scarf 
and  departed.  It  is  the  custom  to  carry 
scarves  made  of  thin  gauze,  and  to  give 
them  as  a  sign  of  friendship  to  those  you 
wish  to  please.  They  are  called  scarves  of 
blessing. 

Though  Proul  had  been  so  polite  to  Ly,  yet 
he  could  not  bear  the  Chinese — ^nor  can  any  of 
the  Tibetan  chieftains. 

One  day  the  priests  observed  some  of  their 
fellow-travellers  stop,  get  ofE  their  horses,  and 
bow  three  times  down  to  the  ground.  They 
inquired  the  reason,  and  they  heard  that  a 
hermit  Lama  lived  in  a  mountain-cavern  close 
by,  and  that  he  was  counted  one  of  the  holiest 
of  men.  He  had  Uved  alone  in  that  cavern  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  had  never  once  aU  that 
time  quitted  his  gloomy  abode.  Nor  did  he 
allow  any  one  to  visit  him — except  once  in  three 
years — when  he  received  visits  during  one  week 
from  those  who  wanted  to  ask  him  questions 
about  the  future.  It  was  believed  that  he  could 
tell  all  that  would  happen. 

How  did  he  get  food  from  day  to  d&^  ? 

I>T> 


Hrrmit  of  thr  Ifountain. 

Charitable  persons  who  lived  near  brought 
tea  and  bariey-iaeal  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  tho  hermit  let  down  a  cord  from  hiscaTem 
(which  was  near  the  top),  and  drew  np  the 
food  through  a  small  opening  in  his  cave.  No 
other  presenta  would  he  receive.  When  other 
presents  were  brought  him  by  those  who  viBtted 
him  once  in  three  years,  be  gave  them  away  to 
the  poor. 

He  declared  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  his 
tea  and  tsamba,  and  his  yellow  robe  lined  with 
■heepskin — not  even  a  cap  for  his  shorn  heat'. 
It  was  heheved  that  he  only  ate  once  in  six 
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days ;  but  had  lie  done  eo,  he  would  Iuito  boos 
died.  It  was  bIbo  believed  that  he  wsa  alwayt 
praying,  night  as  veil  as  day.  He  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  count  prayers  on  his  beads, 
and  to  read  his  books,  foil  of  false  stories  about 
Buddha. 

Many  lamas  had  di^  cells  near  him  in  the 
moontain,  and  they  caUed  themselves  his  dis- 
ciples, though  they  saw  him  only  once  in  three 
years.  Proul  Tamba'a  father  was  one  of  then 
hermits!!  He  had  given  up  his  house  and  lands 
to  his  son  and  had  turned  hermit,  thinking  to 
save  his  soul. 


Family  troveUinir  lii  Tihtt. 


One  day  the  travellers   overtook   a  family 
travelling   to  China.      There  wm  &  T^^am. 
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woman  riding  on  a  fine  donkey,  with  a  Ube 
fastened  to  lier  back  by  leathern  atraps.  As 
she  rode  she  led  a  horse  by  a  cord.  She  watdttd 
the  steps  of  this  horse  with  tender  care,  for  on 
either  side  a  pannier  was  fixed,  with  a  smiling  i 
child  in  each,  peeping  from  ondemeath  d»  ; 
cover.  The  father  came  last,  on  horsebackr 
with  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  behind  hin. 
This  man  was  a  Chinese  soldier ;  he  was  brin^ 
ing  his  Tibetan  wife  into  China.  He  was  not 
an  unfeeling  man,  like  Ly ;  he  loved  his  wife 
and  children,  and  he  would  not  leave  them  in 
Tibet. 

Ly's  Chinese  soldiers  began  to  laugh  at  him. 
*  The  man  must  be  mad/  said  they.  *  To  bring 
things  into  China  would  be  wise  ;  but  to  bring 
that  large-footed  tconian,  and  those  little  bar- 
barians— how  foolish !  Does  he  mean  to  show 
them  as  sights  when  he  gets  home  P' 

The  priests  approved  the  man  for  his  af- 
fectionate conduct,  and  for  not  following  the 
wicked  customs  of  his  country. 

From  this  time,  the  family  travelled  with 
the  caravan.  In  crossing  high  mountains,  it 
was  sad  to  see  how  much  the  little  creatures 
in  the  panniers  were  frightened ;  they  cried 
with  terror,  when  they  found  their  horse  sink- 
ing in  the  snow,  and  themselves  almost  buried 
under  it. 
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L  J  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse  during 
the  whole  journey.  Once,  when  he  attempted 
to  walk  with  his  swollen  legs,  he  fell  down,  and 
was  picked  up  by  his  soldiers.  Biding  on  horse- 
back was  too  fatiguing  for  him,  yet  he  would 
not  hire  a  palanquin,  because  he  did  not  like  to 
part  with  any  of  his  silver.  At  last  he  was  so 
ill  that  he  could  ride  no  more,  and  he  hired  a 
palanquin. 

One  morning  the  travellers  were  setting  out 
as  usual,  after  their  night's  rest.  They  had 
mounted  their  horses — when  the  Chinese  sol- 
diers observed  that  their  master  was  not  there. 
Some  one  of  them  went  to  look  for  him.  He 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  beheld  the  mandarin 
stretched  on  his  bed,  with  his  mouth  open  and 
teeth  clenched.  He  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
pale  with  terror,  and  whispered  to  his  fellow- 
travellers,  *  Ly  is  dead ! ' 

The  priests  ran  into  the  room,  and  putting 
their  hands  to  his  heart,  they  found  that  Ly 
was  not  quite  dead ;  they  heard  the  rattle  in 
his  throat,  and  saw  him  die  immediately.  The 
water  in  his  legs  had  risen  up  to  his  chest, 
and  had  suffocated  him.  The  soldiers  brought 
a  doth  to  wrap  their  master  in.  I|i^as  the 
present  of  some  Grand  Lama,  and  was^vered 
with  words  and  pictures  of  Buddha ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  it  would  cause  the  dead  ix^axL^ 
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soul  to  |Mun  into  ihe  body  of  m  happj  onimaL 
In  this  wrapper  the  body  was  oonried  on  men'i 
Bhoulders  to  the  town  in  Ohina  wliere  Ly  wm 
bom.  No  wife,  nor  child — nor  soldier — nor 
senranty  lamented  his  deatL  As  he  liyed,  lo 
he  died — onbeloTed — a  drunkard  and  a  miser. 

It  was  the  month  of  June  when  the  trayeUen 
climbed  the  last  mountain  of  Tibe^  yet  the 
snow  was  falling  thick  and  fast 

But  now  they  reached  the  sunny  plains  of 
Chinay  with  its  fields  of  rice  and  plantations  of 
tea — how  dijfferent  from  the  pastures  for  herds 
and  flocks  in  Tibet !  But  the  religion  is  the 
SAME.  In  China  also  there  are  temples  of 
Buddha,  and  dwellings  of  Lamas.* 

Other  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  haye 
since  gone  to  Tibet.  Nearly  twenty  yean 
after  the  two  priests  returned  to  China,  the 
lamas  found  that  many  of  the  Tibetans  were 
being  taught ;  this  made  them  so  angry,  that 
they  ordered  the  missionaries  to  depart.  One, 
called  M.  Durand,  had  to  cross  a  river  by  a 
long  bamboo  rope,  which  served  as  a  bridge. 
He  tied  himself  to  it,  and  was  sliding  along, 
when  his  enemies  came  up  and  shot  him  in  the 
throat  ud  breast.  He  was  obliged  to  let  go, 
and  f ellliito  the  water,  where  he  was  drowned.ih 

*  Abridged  from  Hiio*8  Travelt  in  Tibet, 
i  lUmtnUed  MiM9ionairy  Newt,  July,  1867. 
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Some  years  ago  a  trayeller  suoceeded  in 
visiting  Lhassa.  He  disguised  himself,  as 
Yambery  did  in  Turkestan,  for  lie  knew  that 
he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  were  discovered* 
He  was  very  nearly  killed  by  robbers  when  he 
reached  the  great  lake  Palte,  with  its  wonderful 
island,  which  is  higher  than  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Switzerland.* 

Two  English  missionaries  have  lately  visited 
that  part  of  Tibet  which  touches  China. 

Besides  the  country,  which  is  called  Tibet 
proper,  there  is  also  Little  Tibet.  Both  Tibets 
have  the  same  religion  and  the  same  language, 
but  not  the  same  government.  Whilst  Tibet 
proper  has  its  Grand  Lama,  Little  Tibet  belongs 
partly  to  Cashmere  and  partly  to  British  India. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  Lord  will  use  this 
British  part  of  Little  Tibet  as  the  door  through 
which  Protestant  missionaries  may  carry  the 
Bible  into  the  whole  country  P 

You  remember  how  the  Germans  once  sent 
missionaries  to  teach  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  who 
afterwards  went  to  Sarepta.  These  kind  Mora- 
vians longed  to  try  again  to  send  the  Bible  to 
Central  Asia.  Twenty-three  men  ofEered  to  go. 
Two  of  them  were  chosen.  Before  they  set  out 
they  learned  a  good  deal  from  one  of  the  very 

*  16,000  feet ;  Mont  Blano  is  15,744  ieei.—Illmtrated 
Minionary  Newt,  May,  1S68. 
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"i&K  :3«j€  A  '>ute26  it  jLg>Mtt>  jQvui  V?  seen,  nodung 
'3US  Jiura  ^.xaES'  lod  ie«p  :sduv.  TW  air  then 
-jfr  ?«i  ~cji,  'i:;^:  T^^T^^  jtfimfCjiti»  dzd  it  difficult 

Iz  yju  iii'-^  i27  '»iKaip».  yrra  21:555  not  only 
>fcT  -nt-a  "ru  -■:irr7-  :c*  mc  ▼'.^a  3i:l55  also  tab 
ijod  for  'iieni.  a?r  ym.  vH  ^i.'C  iid  aay  people 
j.viii:£  -ji  'znac  'vild  51WC. 

T^ie   siissLuixanes  caoiK   x^r    kh-eir  home  a 

moiinain.'^  vau*R  ;ii<n*  *;»  ii  £T*?Tie  of  willows 
and  poplars^  Otie  of  :h.ese  p?pLir<  was  close 
to  cheLT  hciLse,  auid  was  sLid  co  be  the  home  of 
the  TilLi^  chiIdreiL'5  god.  la  this  loftr  spot 
so  mxich  saow  fadls^  that  sometimes  for  weeks 
the  miieioDaries  cazmot  go  oat-ot-doors,  and 
aometimes  for  months  they  can  receive  no 
lettersL  Two  or  three  graves  in  the  little 
chmxhjard  show  where  some  of  their  dear 
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ones  are  laid.  How  lonely  these  poor  mission- 
aries most  feel  in  this  solitary  place,  to  which 
the  approach  is  sometimes  so  dangerous,  that 
people  have  been  buried  in  an  avalanche  as 
they  were  trying  to  climb  up  to  it. 

The  missionaries  began  as  soon  as  possible 
translating  and  printing  the  Bible. 

Whenever  they  see  any  Tibetans,  they  talk 
to  them,  and  give  them  parts  of  the  Bible  and 
good  books.  They  also  take  journeys  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  country.  In  one  village,  as  a 
feast  was  going  on,  the  missionary  spread  his 
tent  on  the  flat  roof  of  one  of  the  houses.  He 
saw  the  lamas  go  from  house  to  house  dressed 
in  red  silk  robes  and  trim  pointed  yellow  caps. 
At  each  house  grain  was  given  them.  He 
talked  to  these  lamas  in  the  evening,  and  told 
them  what  they  had  never  heard  before,  that 
we  must  be  saved  by  believing,  and  not  as  a 
reward  for  our  goodness. 

The  missionary  was  able  to  speak  to  many 
people  who  came  to  see  what  he  was  doing  on 
the  roof. 

These  good  men  also  visit  the  lamas  them- 
selves in  their  solitary  monasteries.  One  day, 
as  the  savage  dogs,  chained  in  the  yard,  made 
a  deafening  noise,  the  missionary  was  allowed 
to  talk  to  nearly  twenty  lamas  in  one  of  their 
cells,  and  to  give  them  books. 
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Sometimes  the  mimiatuuim  have  tiheplwenre 
of  being  thanked  for  books  whibh  ihej  gn^ 
and  for  words  which  diey  spoke  long  beloreL 

After  the  Tniwrionaries  had  been  labouring 
patiently  for  twelve  yeais^  four  Tibetsos 
became  ChristianflL  There  are  noir  tfwentj- 
three  Christian  Tibetans.  One  el  Hum  was 
a  lama,  and  was  conyerted  by  reading  a  oqpj 
of  the  Oospel  of  St  Matthew.  He  now  hs^ 
to  print  the  GhMspels. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  Tibetans  to  beoome 
Christians,  and  if  they  do,  they  are  sometimes 
persecuted.  One  poor  lama,  who  had  began 
to  read  and  love  his  Bible,  was  thrown  down 
from  a  roof  and  killed. 

Many  of  the  schools  in  Tibet  have  now 
teachers  who  were  trained  by  the  missionaries. 
Over  the  door  of  one  of  these  schools  is  written, 
'The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.' 

Besides  Kye  Lang,  there  is  now  a  second  sta- 
tion, called  Poo,  where  the  missionary  is  a 
doctor. 

While  he  tries  to  cure  their  bodies,  he  tries 
at  the  same  time  to  enlighten  their  minds. 
When  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  Tibet  proper 
he  was  sent  for.  The  people  thought  him 
so  cleyer,  that  they  begged  him  to  come 
again. 
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There  is  a  monastery  for  Buddhist  monks  as 
well  as  a  missionary  station  at  Kye  Lang. 

An  English  officer,  who  was  staying  with  the 
missionaries  at  Kye  Lang,  describes  a  religions 
ceremony,  called  a  spirit  dance,  which  he  saw 
there  outside  the  Buddhist  monastery.  First 
appeared  the  chief  abbot  in  full  dress,  and 
a  nimiber  of  musicians  with  large  trumpets, 
cymbals,  and  other  instrumentB.  The  musicians 
took  their  places,  and  began  to  play  very  loud. 
Where  were  the  dancers  P  Suddenly,  from  a 
side-door  of  the  monastery,  out  rushed  about 
forty  dreadful  creatures.  Their  heads  looked 
like  the  heads  of  wild  animals,  serpents,  and 
demons.  Their  dresses  were  strange  and  fright- 
ful. They  were  seen  by  the  light  of  torches 
to  dance  madly  about,  all  the  time  making 
hideous  noises,  and  every  now  and  then  rushing 
back  into  the  monastery,  and  then  reappearing 
with  new  dresses  still  stranger  and  more  fright- 
ful than  before. 

Who  were  these  terrible  creatures  P  The 
people  thought  they  were  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
air,  who  torment  the  soids  of  wicked  men.  But 
who  were  they  reaUyP   Only  monks  dressed  up.* 

*  See  Wilson's  Abodes  of  Snow. 

Kindly  revised  by  Col.  Paske,  who  visited  the  Moravian 
liissionaries  at  Eye  Lang,  and  has  written  an  aooKSomL^  ^ 
them,  published  by  the  Maravian  MimngpaTy  ^cxas^. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

Means  'the  place  of  the  AfglianB.'  It  hm 
between  Persia  and  Hindustan.  It  baa  nigged 
mountains^  flat  table-lands,  froitfal  Yalley% 
and  barren  deserta  It  bas  some  beaotifol 
scenery.  Afghanistan  is  separated  from  Indis 
by  lofty  mountains,  wbicb  are  inhabited  liy 
tribes  of  wild  and  warlike  men.  These  moim« 
tains  can  only  be  crossed  by  narrow  and  dan- 
gerous passes.  One  is  called  the  Ehyber  Pasa 
The  plains  of  Afghanistan  are  sultry,  but  the 
mountains  are  cool ;  for  their  tops  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  shepherds  feed  their  flocks  on 
the  plains  during  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring 
they  lead  them  to  the  mountains  to  pass  the 
summer  there.  Then  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
sweet  scent  of  clover  and  violets.  The  sheep 
often  stop  to  browse  upon  the  fresh  pasture, 
but  they  are  not  suffered  to  linger  long.  The 
children  have  the  charge  of  the  lambs ;  an  old 
goat  or  sheep  goes  before  to  encourage  the 
lambs  to  proceed,  and  the  children  follow  with 
switches  of  green  grass.  Many  a  little  child, 
who  can  only  just  run  alone,  enjoys  the  sport 
of  driving  the  young  lambs.  The  tents  are 
borne  on  the  backs  of  camels.    The  men  are 
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fine  and  fierce-looking,  tall  and  strong.  Some 
of  them  are  very  handsome,  and  some  of  them 
have  fair  complexions.  They  call  themselves 
the  children  of  Israel  sometimes,  but  thej  do 
not  like  to  be'  called  Jews. 

Very  beautifully  situated  is  the  ancient  city 
of  Kabul,  which  is  the  capital,  and  which  has 
a  fine  citadel  It  once  had  a  very  fine  bazaar, 
like  a  street,  with  many  arches  across  it, 
where  people  sold  all  kinds  of  goods.  But  this 
bazaar,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Asia, 
was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  1842. 

Kabul  is  surrounded  by  gardens :  the  most 
beautiful  garden  is  the  king's.  In  the  midst 
is  an  octagon  summer-house,  where  eight  walks 
meet,  and  all  the  walks  are  shaded  by  fruit- 
trees.  Here  grow,  as  in  Bokhara,  the  best 
fnmts  to  be  found  in  an  English  garden,  only 
much  larger  and  sweeter.  Fruit,  indeed,  is 
more  plentiful  than  bread,  and  is  thought  quite 
as  necessary.  Beautiful  grapes  are  sent  from 
Kabul  to  all  parts  of  India,  packed  with  cotton 
wool  in  round  boxes.  The  same  kind  of  birds 
which  sing  in  England  sing  among  the 
branches ;  even  the  melodious  nightingale* 
It  is  the  chief  delight  of  the  people  of  Kabul 
to  wander  in  the  gardens  ;  they  come  there 
every  evening,  after  having  spent  the  day  in 
sauntering  about  the  bazaar. 
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There  are  very  fine  hones  and  pooiai  m 
Afghanistan. 

The  Afghan  is  frank,  manly,  and  hospitaUa 
Yet  he  is  said  to  be  so  treaoiheroaa,  that  he 
would  rob  and  kill  the  man  who  had  been  hk 
guest  a  few  days  before.  He  loves  notUng  ea 
much  as  freedom.  An  Afghan  ooooe  said  to  an 
English  general,  'We  are  oontent  with  dis> 
oord,  we  are  content  with  alarms,  we  are 
content  with  blood ;  but  we  will  never  be  canr 
tent  with  a  master.' 

A  British  army  was  sent  to  Afghanistan  in 
1838,  to  force  the  people  to  take  back  a  king 
caUed  Shah  Shuja,  whom  they  did  not  lika 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  terrible  war, 
which  cost  a  great  many  lives. 

I  will  teU  you  of  a  youth  who  accompanied 
his  father  to  the  wars.  • 

This  boy  looked  forward  with  delight  to 
going  as  a  soldier  to  a  foreign  land,  and  his 
heart  beat  high  when  the  trumpet  sounded  to 
summon  the  troops  to  embark.  Joyfully  he 
quitted  Bombay,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  When  the 
army  began  its  march  towards  Afghanistan,  he 
rode  on  a  pony  by  his  father's  side. 

At  first  it  seemed  pleasant  to  pitch  the  tent 
in  a  new  spot  every  day,  to  rest  during  the 
heat,  and  to  travel  in  the  dead  of  the  nighty 
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till  the  Sim  was  higli  in  the  sky.  But  soon 
this  way  of  life  was  found  fatiguing,  for  the 
heat  was  great  and  the  water  scarce.  The 
air,  too,  was  clouded  by  the  dust  the  troops  raised 
in  marching ;  and  green  grass  was  seldom  seen, 
or  a  shady  tree  under  which  to  rest.  The  food, 
too,  was  dry  and  stale,  and  no  fresh  food  could 
be  procured ;  for  the  Afghans,  before  they  fled, 
had  destroyed  the  com  and  fruit  growing  in 
the  fields  that  their  enemies  might  not  eat 
them.  The  camels,  too,  which  bore  the  bag- 
gage of  the  British  army,  grew  ill  from  heat 
and  thirst ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  camels  can 
live  long  without  water :  in  three  or  four  days 
they  die.  Besides  this,  the  hard  rocks  in  the 
hilly  country  hurt  their  feet,  and  hastened  their 
death.  Many  a  camel  died  as  it  was  seeking 
to  quench  its  thirst  at  a  narrow  stream  in  the 
valley,  and  its  dead  body  falling  into  the 
water,  polluted  it.  Yet  this  water  the  soldiers 
drank,  for  they  had  no  other,  and  from  drink- 
ing it  they  fell  ill.  The  father  of  the  youthful 
soldier  was  one  of  these,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  stop  on  the  way  for  several  weeks ;  and  be- 
cause the  heat  of  a  tent  was  too  great  he  took 
shelter  in  a  ruined  building.  Here  his  son 
nursed  him  with  a  heavy  heart.  Where  was 
the  delight  the  youth  had  expected  to  find  in 
a  soldier's  life  P 
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At  laat  the  British  army  reached  a  atnmg 
fort  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill :  Ghiunee  waa  iti 
name.    Its  walls  and  gates  were  so  strong  that 
it  seemed  impossible  to  get  into  the  city ;  yet 
the  British  knew  that  if  they  did  nai,  thej 
must  die  either  by  the  Afghan  sword,  or  by 
hunger  and  thirst  among  the  rocks.     For  soma 
time  they  were  much  perplexed  and  distressed. 
At  last  a  thought  came  into  the  mind  of  a 
British  captain,   'Let  us  blow  up   the  gatei 
with   gunpowder/     The  plan  was  good;  bat 
how  to   perform  it,  there  was  the  difficulty. 
Soon   all  was   arranged.     In  the  night  some 
sacks    of  gunpowder   were   laid    very    softly 
against  the   gates ;  but  as  no   one  could  set 
fire  to  the  sacks  when  close  to  them,  a  long  pipe 
of  cloth    was    filled    with    gunpowder,    and 
stretched  like  a  serpent  upon  the  ground ;  one 
end  of  the  pipe  touched  the  sack,  and  the  other 
end  was   to  be   set   on  fire.     But  before  the 
match  was  applied,  a  British   officer   peeped 
through  a  chink  in  the  gates  to  see  what  the 
Afghans  were  doing  within.     Behold !    they 
were  quietly  smoking  and  eating  their  supper, 
not  suspecting  any  danger !     The  match  waa 
applied — the   gunpowder    exploded,   and  the 
strong  gates  were  shattered  into  a  thousand 
pieces ;  the  army  rushed  in  sword  in  hand, 
and  the  Afghans  fled  in  wild  confusion. 
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Where  was  our  young  soldier  P  He  was 
running  into  the  fort  between  two  friendly 
soldiers,  who  kindly  helped  him  on ;  each  of 
them  was  holding  one  of  his  arms,  and  as- 
sisting him  to  keep  up  with  the  troops,  rushing 
through  the  gates.  As  he  ran  he  heard  hor- 
rible cries,  but  the  darkness  hindered  him  from 
seeing  the  dying  Afghans  rolling  in  the  dust, 
only  he  felt  their  soft  bodies  as  he  hastily 
passed  over  them.  He  heard  his  fellow-soldiers 
shouting  and  firing  on  every  side.  Some  fell 
close  beside  him,  and  others  were  wounded, 
and  carried  off  on  the  shoulders  of  their  com- 
rades,  screaming  with  agony. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  gates  were  fired  the 
city  was  taken.  The  news  of  the  victory  spread 
among  the  Afghans  on  the  moimtains  and  the 
plains,  and  the  whole  country  submitted  to  the 
British. 

The  army  soon  marched  to  Kabul,  that 
proud  city.  No  one  opposed  their  entrance ; 
and  the  bazaar,  and  the  king's  garden, 
and  the  royal  citadel  was  visited  by  our 
soldiers. 

After  spending  two  months  in  beautiful 
Kabul,  resting  their  weary  limbs  and  feast- 
ing on  fine  fruits,  the  army  was  ordered  to 
return  home.  They  began  to  march  again 
towards  the  coast,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
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miles,    over    cragged    zocks    and    aoorchiEf 
plains. 

In  the  course  of  this  terriUe  journey  the 
father  of  the  young  soldier  again  feU  ill,  tnd 
was  forced  to  stop  by  the  way.  His  a£ke- 
tionate  son  nursed  him  night  and  day ;  closed 
his  eyes  in  death,  and  saw  him  laid  in  a 
lowly  grave  in  the  desert  With  a  bleed- 
ing heart  the  youth  embarked  to  return  to 
Bombay. 

During  the  voyage  a  furious  storm  arose, 
and  all  on  board  despaired  of  life.  ITten  it 
was  the  youth  remembered  the  prayers  he  had 
offered  up  by  his  dying  father's  bed ;  th^n  it 
was  he  felt  he  had  not  turned  to  Gtod  with  all 
his  heart ;  and  then  it  was  he  vowed,  that  if 
the  Lord  would  spare  him  this  ance,  he  would 
seek  His  face  in  truth.  God  heard  and 
spared. 

And  did  the  youth  remember  his  prayers 
and  vowsP  He  did, — ^though  not  at  /irstf — 
yet  after  a  little  while  he  did.  He  read  the 
word  of  God,  he  prayed  for  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  at  length  he  enjoyed  the  peace  of 
God;  and  now  he  neither  fears  storm  nor 
sword,  because  Christ  is  his  shelter  and  lus 
shidd. 

The  war  lasted  till  1842.  Shah  Shuja  was 
killed,  and  Dost  Mohammed  became  Amir. 
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He  reigned  till  1663,  when  he  died.  Some 
time  after  his  death  a  coolneaa  arose  between 
his  Bou  and  the  British,  which  ended  in  an- 
other war.  In  1878  the  British  entered  the 
passes.  They  foond  the  cold  there  so  great, 
that  sometimes  the  soldiers  had  to  walk  up 
end  down  all  night,  in  order  to  keep  their  feet 
from  freezing.  When  the  British  marohed 
into  Afghanistan,  the  Amir  fled.  He  died 
shortly  afterwards,  and  was  Bncoeeded  by  his 
stm,  Yokoob  Ehan,  who  mode  peace  with  thft 
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Britieih  as  Boon  as  he  became  Amir.  "He  mi 
roceiTcd  witli  royal  bononn  at  tbe  BriM 
camp  vbich  be  Tisitad;  be  rode  s  cbartait 
horse,  and  be  wore  a  beautiful  Afghan  dul 
and   a  close-fltting   cap  of  Aatrakban  miL 


One  of  those  who  saw  him,  describes  him  aa 
tbirty-four  years  old,  of  middle  height  and 
royal  appearance,  with  a  short  black  beard, 
a  complexion    no    darker    than    that  <rf    an 
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Italian^  and  an  interesting  expression.  He 
very  good-naturedly  sat  for  his  pictorey 
gorgeously  dressed  in  white  doth,  embroidered 
with  gold,  with  a  blue  and  gold  sash  oyer  his 
shoulder.  He  was  photographed,  first  in  his 
plumed  hehnet  of  steel  and  gold,  and  after- 
wards without  it,  in  order  to  show  his  face 
better ;  then,  with  his  hair  parted  in  the 
middle,  he  was  thought  to  resemble  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

When  the  hot  season  returned,  some  of  our 
brave  soldiers  suffered  as  much  from  heat  as 
they  had  before  from  cold.  The  sim's  rays 
were  so  fierce,  that  many  of  them  fell  sick 
and  died. 

We  rejoice  in  the  speedy  end  of  the  second 
Afghan  war.  We  may  also  rejoice  that  with 
the  British  army  some  good  missionaries  went, 
who  had  often  longed  to  yisit  the  coimtry 
before,  but  in  vain.  One  of  them  went  to 
the  great  city  of  Kandahar,*  where  there  are 
many  fierce  Mohammedans;  yet  he  there 
found  a  yery  learned  Mohammedan,  who  not 
only  read  the  New  Testament,  but  knew  some 
of  it  by  heart.  We  must  hope  that  there  may 
soon  be  schools  for  Afghan  children,  where 
they  may  be  taught  good    instead  of    eyil. 

*  Named  alter   Alexander   the    Great,    who   is   called 
*Skander,  in  the  East. 
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NoWy  a  mother  will  put  her  child  acron  lier 
hip,  and  carry  it  to  a  mod  wall ;  Ihen  she  wOl 
make  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  a  kind  of  duid 
which  thieves  use,  and  she  will  pass  the  child 
through  the  hole,  and  say  to  it^  '  Be  a  thie^ 
be  a  thief,  break  through  waUs,  and  pmh 
through  holes  to  plimder  people's  houses.'* 

I  must  now  tell  you  of  a  brave  Af  ghan,  wlio 
became  not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  martyr. 
Dilu  war  Ehan  studied  the  Koran  when  he 
was  a  boy.  When  he  grew  up,  he  became 
such  a  fierce  robber,  that  a  price  was  set  upon 
his  head.  He  afterwards  gave  up  his  wild  life 
and  joined  the  British  army,  and  then  he  was 
so  brave  and  so  faithful,  that  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  subahdar.  He  was  a  strict  Moham- 
medan, and  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  a 
pious  officer  preach  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God.  He  began  to  argue  and  to  study,  and 
he  was  soon  convinced  the  preacher  was  right 
He  believed  with  all  his  heart,  and  was  bap- 
tized He  was  one  of  those  who  fought  at 
Delhi ;  but  he  was  so  afraid  of  doing  wrong, 
that  he  would  not  even  touch  any  of  the  spoil 
The  fierce  robber  was  so  changed,  that  he  now 
only  thought  how  he  could  best  serve  Gk>d. 

He  was  so  clever,  that  he  often  puzzled  the 
Mohammedan  teachers,  who  could  not  answer 

*  Church  Miaionary  Juvenile  Instntctor,  July,  1879. 
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Ms  questions.  At  last  lie  was  made  prisoner 
by  a  Moliammedan  prince,  who  hated  him  for 
his  religion,  and  treacherously  sent  him  to  die 
of  cold  and  hunger  in  the  mountains. 

But  though  Dilu  war  Khan  is  dead,  his 
example  and  his  words  remain,  and  the  seed 
he  sowed  is  now  springing  up.^ 


BELOOCHISTAN. 

Just  underneath  Afghanistan,  by  the  sea-coast, 
lies  Beloochistan,  or  the  place  of  the  Beloochees. 
It  is  separated  from  India  by  mountains,  and 
with  very  narrow,  difficult  passes.  The  most 
famous  is  called  the  Bolan,  like  the  river 
which  crosses  it.  You  may  know  a  Beloochee 
from  an  Afghan  by  his  stiff  red  cotton  cap,  in 
the  shape  of  a  hat  without  a  brim :  whereas, 
an  Afghan  wears  a  turban.  Yet  the  religion 
of  the  Beloochee  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Afghan,  namely,  the  Mohammedan :  and  the 
character  is  alike,  only  the  Beloochee  is  the 
fiercer  of  the  two :  the  country  also  is  alike, 
being  wild  and  rocky. 

*  Church  Missicnary  Juvenile  Iiutrtictor,  3\)3l^  ^^Ift* 


The  i:api:;il  U  K^Li:,  ind  ihe  king  is  called 
the  KiLin  of  KeU:.  Before  the  first  Afghan 
war  he  was  dependen;  on  -Vfghanistan ;  now  he 
U  considered  to  be  depeadent  upon  the  British. 
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Of  all  the  kings  in  Asia,  the  King  of  Burmahr 
or  Burma,  is  the  most  despotic,  next  to  the 
Emperor  of  China.   He  has  not  indeed  nearly  aa 

*  Bnniu  ii  a  Poitagncse  word  ;  the  native  mtrd  a 
Bjmaunit.  Soon  after  Columbos  diMorered  America,  the 
Portngnau  Tinted  Banoft,  uid  then  the  Dntoh. 
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large  a  kingdom,  or  as  many  subjectB,  as  that 
emperor ;  but  like  him,  he  is  worshipped  by  his 
people.  The  people  of  Bnrmah  think  that 
gold  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  and  so, 
in  order  to  praise  their  king,  they  call  every- 
thing golden  about  him ;  his  face  is  golden ; 
his  feet  are  golden  ;  and  his  country  and  city 
are  golden.  His  own  name  they  think  is  too 
holy  to  be  mentioned.  They  speak  of  him 
only  by  his  titles.  Some  of  these  titles  are : 
^Master  of  many  white  elephants;'  ^Lord  of 
the  mines  of  gold ;'  *  Great  King  of  righteous- 
ness;' ^King  of  Kings  and  Possessor  of 
supreme  wisdom.' 

He  is  called  *  Lord  of  life  and  death,'  and 
the  'Owner  of  the  sword;'  for  instead  of 
holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  he  holds  a  golden- 
sheathed  sward.  A  sword  indeed  suits  him 
well,  for  he  is  very  cruel  to  his  subjects.  No- 
where are  such  severe  punishments  inflicted  as  in 
Burma.  For  drinking  brandy,  the  punishment  is 
pouring  molten  lead  down  the  throat.  For  run- 
ning away  from  the  army,  the  punishment  is 
cutting  off  both  legs,  and  leaving  the  i)oor 
creature  to  bleed  to  death.  A  man  for  choos- 
ing to  be  a  Christian,  was  beaten  all  over  the 
body  with  a  wooden  mallet,  till  he  was  one  mass 
of  bruises ;  but  before  he  died  he  was  let  go. 

Everyone  is  much  afraid  of  offeiidi!i<^ 
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cruel  king.  The  people  tremble  at  the  sound 
of  his  name ;  and  when  thejr  see  him,  they  hSL 
down  with  their  heads  in  the  dust. 

Formerly  the  Eang  of  Buimah  used  to  siy 
that  his  family  belonged  to  the  same  txibe  as 
the  famous  Buddha,  and  that  he  was  deeoendai 
from  the  sun.  A  peaoook  and  a  hare  wen 
painted  on  his  throne.  The  peacock  meant 
that  the  sun  was  his  &ther;  and  the  haan, 
that  the  moon  was  his  mother. 

One  of  these  '  sun-descended '  kings  hung  a 
captive  queen  with  her  children  and  eighty 
ladies  on  gibbets.  Another  time  he  had  two 
thousand  children  cut  to  pieces,  and  giyen 
to  elephants  as  food. 

The  present  King  of  Burmah  does  not  be- 
long to  the  same  family  as  these  old  kings. 
He  belongs  to  a  new  family  altogether.  He  is 
descended  from  Alompra,  the  hunter^  who 
became  king  a  himdred  years  ago. 

The  Burmese  have  a  great  prejudice  against 
hunters  and  fishermen,  because  they  think  it 
wrong  to  kill  animals.  Yet  though  Alompra 
had  been  a  hunter,  he  became  a  famous  king. 

He  gave  himself  the  name  of  Phura-loung, 
or  Alompra,  which  means  '  going  to  be  reve- 
renced and  adored,'  and  he  founded  a  city 
which  he  called  Bangoon,  which  means  victory 
aocomplished  ot  gsm^. 
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Alompra's  descendants  behaved  mucli  like 
the  kings  who  reigned  before  them.  One  of 
these  new  kings  was  once  obliged  to  flee  from 
his  enemies  in  great  haste.  He  took  with  him 
all  his  family,  besides  a  great  number  of 
people ;  he  had  a  thousand  boats  for  his  gold 
and  treasure,  a  thousand  more  for  paddy  and 
rice,  and  another  thousand  for  his  ministers 
and  officers,  his  wives  and  family.  There  were 
such  numbers  of  royal  women-servants,  that 
there  was  no  room  for  all  of  them  in  the  boats. 
Three  himdred  poor  women  could  not  be  em- 
barked. What  was  to  be  done  with  themP 
The  King  said  he  was  afraid  if  he  left  them 
behind  his  enemies  would  seize  them,  and  he 
therefore  desired  them  all  to  be  thrown  into 
the  river,  with  their  hands  and  feet  tied  toge- 
ther to  make  them  sink.  Happily,  however, 
lie  was  persuaded  to  give  the  i)oor  creatures 
away  instead  of  drowning  them.  This  same 
king  one  day  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  wept,  because  his  cooks  could 
only  serve  him  up  a  dinner  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dishes,  instead  of  three  hundred  as 
usuaL 

Another  king  obliged  Lord  Amherst,  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  to  go  to  war  with 
hiuL  The  English  conquered.  The  king 
complained  that  he  had  taken  1io\d  oi  ^  \!v 


ten ;  it  would  be  as  dangenms  to  gb  ch  bU- 

ing  it  as  to  let  it  go. 

At  the  end  of  the  var  in  183^  &e  U^ 
gave  Dp  part  of  the  oovntty  to  Am  BritHh. 
He  gave  up  Anam,  where  tea  ia  nov  giowi^* 
and  two  long  narrow  stripa  of  lasdon  the  Aoait 
opposite  Hindustan,  which  are  oaHsd  ^itVt 
and  Tenaaaerim. 

In  1852  another  Eing  of  Bnrmah  oUigal 
Lord  Dalhousie,  another  Gorenuv  of  Indii^ 
to  go  to  war  with  him.  Once  more  the  Eng> 
lish  conquered.  At  the  end  of  the  war  die 
king  gave  up  Pegu,  with  its  great  city  San- 
goon,  to  the  British.  Now  these  three  pro- 
vinces, Arakan,  Tenaseerim,  and  Fegn,  joined 
together  are  called  British  Burmsh. 

Bat  the  King  of  Bnrmah  has  a  large  kin^ 
dean  of  his  own  still,  though  all  the  sea-ooaat 
belongs  to  the  English. 

No  king  is  more  despotic  than  the  King  of 
Burmah.  He  makes  anyone  a  lord  he  pleaaea^ 
yet  he  treats  even  his  lordfl  very  rudely. 
When  displeased  with  them  he  will  hunt 
them  out  of  the  room  with  his  drawn  sword. 
Once  he  made  forty  of  his  lords  lie  upmi 
their  faces  for  several  hours,  beneath  the 
broiling  sun,  with  a  great  beam  over  them  to 
keep  them  still.     It  was  wdl  for  them  that  tha 
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king  did  not  send  for  the  men  with  spotted 
faces.  Who  are  those  men  P  The  executioners. 
Their  faces  are  always  covered  with  round 
marks  tattooed  in  the  skin.  The  sight  of  these 
spotted  faces  fills  aU  the  people  with  terror. 
Every  one  runs  away  at  the  sight  of  a  spotted 
face,  and  no  one  will  allow  a  man  with  a 
spotted  face  to  sit  down  in  his  house.  In 
what  terror  the  poor  Burmese  must  live,  not 
knowing  when  the  order  for  death  will  arrive ! 
Yet  the  king  is  so  much  revered,  that  when  he 
dies,  instead  of  saying,  *  He  is  dead,'  the  people 
say,  'He  is  gone  to  amuse  himself  in  the 
heavenly  regions.' 

The  king  has  a  great  many  governors  under 
him,  and  they  are  as  cruel  as  himself.  A  mis- 
sionary once  saw  a  poor  creature  hanging  on  a 
cross.  He  inquired  what  the  man  had  done, 
and  finding  that  he  was  not  a  murderer,  he 
went  to  the  governor  to  entreat  him  to  pardon 
the  man.  For  a  long  time  the  governor  refused 
to  hear  him  ;  but  at  last  he  gave  him  a  note, 
desiring  the  crucified  man  to  be  taken  down 
from  the  cross.  Would  you  believe  itP  the 
Burmese  officers  were  so  cruel  that  they  would 
not  take  out  the  nails,  till  the  missionary  had 
promised  them  a  piece  of  cloth  as  a  reward  I 
When  the  man  was  released,  he  was  nearly 
dead,  having  been  seven  houra  b\< 
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cross.  But  he  waa  tenderly  mined  hj  Ae 
missionary,  and  at  last  he  xeooveied.  Yet  aft 
the  agonies  of  a  cross  had  not  changed  As 
man's  heart,  and  he  returned  to  hie  old  wap 
of  life  as  a  thief.  Had  he  believed  m  that 
Saviour  who  was  nailed  to  a  cross  for  hia  sm% 
he  would,  like  the  dying  thief,  have  repented. 

Though  the  Burmese  are  ao  unfeeling  to 
each  other,  yet  they  think  it  is  wrong  to  kill 
ammab.  They  think  that  they  would  he 
punished  if  they  killed  them.  They  believe 
that  when  they  die,  and  their  soul  leaves  thdr 
body,  it  will  come  into  the  world  again  in 
aDother  body,  and  they  are  a£raid  of  killing 
an  animal,  lest  their  soul  should  come  into  the 
world  again  with  an  animal's  body. 

They  fancy,  also,  that  the  souls  of  their 
relatives  may  be  in  the  animals  which  they  see, 
so  that  if  they  were  to  kill  one,  they  might 
perhaps  be  killing  the  body  of  their  brother,  or 
grand&ther,  or  dear  child. 

Though  the  Burmese  think  it  wrong  to  kill 
animals,  they  are  very  fond  of  meat  and  fish, 
and  often  eat  the  fledi  of  animals  which  have 
died  of  themselves. 

The  fishermen  think  they  shall  be  punished 
hereafter  for  catching  fish ;  but  they  say,  '  We 
must  do  it^  or  we  shall  be  starved.' 

You  may  be  sure  that  such  a  people  must 
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have  some  false  and  foolish  religion;  and  so 
they  h&ve,  as  you  will  see. 

Religion. — It  is  the  religion  of  Buddha. 
You  have  read  something  of  him  and  his  re- 
ligion in  China. 

Out  of  every  hundred  people  in  the  worlds 
forty  are  Buddhists. 

The  Burmese  use  the  word  '  Buddh  '  to 
mean  ^  a  god.'  They  say  that  there  have  been 
a  great  many  worlds,  and  that  in  each  of  these 
worlds  there  were  many  god&  They  say  there 
have  been  four  gods  in  this  world,  and  that 
there  will  be  one  more,  who  is  to  be  the  god  of 
kindness. 

The  last  of  the  gods  who  came,  as  they 
think,  is  the  one  whom  they  worship  now. 
They  call  him  'Gautama.' 

He  is  the  same  as  the  Prince  Sakya,  of 
whom  you  read  in  China.*  They  think  that  he 
had  often  been  bom  before  he  was  bom  Prince 
Sakya,  and  that  he  had  often  come  into  the 
world  before.  Sometimes  he  had  come  as  a 
bird,  sometimes  as  a  tiger,  sometimes  as  a  deer. 

Altogether  he  was  bom,  they  say,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  times. 

The  last  time  he  was  bom,  was  one  Tuesday, 
in  the  full  moon,  in  the  month  of  May.  Then 
their  Gautama  was  bom  as  the  son  of  the  King 

♦  P.  104. 


of    Kttpilavastu,*    which 
jiiilcs  from  Bei 

The  ntune  of  his  motiur  wu  '  Maajm.'  Sb 
VB8  an  old  womiui,  and  sbe  had  ncFrcr  had  a 
child,  when  Bhe  dreamed  that  die  hit  a  BMNt 
be&utifnl  white  elephant.  Soom  aftwwvdl 
Gautama  waa  bonii  and  whcm  he  waa  a  mak 
old  she  died. 

Sakya,  or  Gbatama,  grev  iqi  to  be  a  ma^ 
and  married  a  beaatifal  TnaM^,  J!bo  my 
day  he  resolved  to  leave  home  in  ordcEF  to 
become  a  Snddha,  he  had  become  a  £ather,  for 
his  young  wife  had  had  a  little  aon.  Before 
he  went  away,  he  looked  for  the  first  time 
on  this  little  infant,  as  it  lay  in  the  amu 
of  its  sleeping  mother. 

He  has  been  much  praised  for  thus  leaving 
his  wife  and  new-bom  son.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  he  was  wrong  to  desert  them. 

He  rode  that  night  till  he  had  passed  the 
river  which  bounded '•his  father's  kingdom. 
Then  he  took  off  his  royal  omament8,Bnd  with  his 
eword  cat  off  his  long  hair,  which  he  wore  short 
the  rest  of  his  life.  For  six  years  he  &Bted 
and  punished  himself,  till  one  day  he  fell  down 
fainting.  When  he  recovered,  he  felt  that  all 
his  fasting,  instead  of  giving  him  peace,  on^ 

*  A  fT^**"**a  pitgriiw  Tiiitod  t^i*  plioe  abcmt  low  hoiidnd 
yttn  bdm  dniat  ma  ban,  and  found  it  alnadf  m  rami. 
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did  harm ;  so,  taking  his  bowl,  he  went  to  a 
Tillage  near  to  ask  for  food.  His  companions 
all  left  him,  and  he  wandered  alone  into  the 
forest  and  sat  down  imder  a  tree  called  a  Bo- 
tree.  Here  he  had  many  temptations,  but  he 
overcame  them  all ;  and  here  he  remained  for 
fifty  days,  when,  a^  he  wa^  sitting  cross-legged 
and  looking  towards  the  east,  he  suddenly 
became  Buddha,  or  god. 

You  know  'Buddha'  means  ^enlightened.' 
Gautama  was  so  enlightened  that  he  was  '  wiser 
than  the  wisest,  and  higher  than  the  highest.' 
He  was  so  enlightened  that  he  could  remember 
all  his  many  himdred  lives. 

-Bo-tree  means  *  wisdom-tree.'  This  Bo-tree 
is  said  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  at  the  very  moment  when  Gautama 
was  bom.  Its  leaves  quiver  like  aspen  leaves, 
which  the  Buddhists  say  is  out  of  respect  to 
Gautama. 

They  believe  that  a  cutting  from  this  very 
Bo-tree  was  taken  to  Ceylon  before  Christ  was 
bom,  and  that  it  grew  into  a  tree  which  is  now 
more  than  two  thousand  years  old — older  than 
any  other  tree  in  the  world. 

Does  not  this  story  remind  you  of  the  trees 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  P 

Gautama  never  found  the  tree  of  life,  whose 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  tiie  xifi^oT^E. 

"8  Y 
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He  felt  sure  that  neither  penance  nor  priesU 
could  save  men ;  but  he  had  not  found  out  whit 
could  save  them. 

When  he  became  a  Buddha,  he  had  such  a 
wonderful  memory  given  him,  that  he  waa  aUe 
to  relate  aU  that  had  happened  to  him  in  bis 
five  himdred  and  fifty  lives.  Many  of  his  ad- 
ventures sound  like  jSlsop's  febles. 

Gautama  was  thirty-five  years  old  when  he 
became  Buddha,  and  he  lived  to  be  eighty. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  preaching.  He 
preached  about  his  five  hundred  and  fifty  lives. 
He  said  he  wished  to  teach  the  way  of  salvadon 
by  providing  all  men  with  a  ferry-boat,  and 
guiding  them  to  the  eternal  city.  But  he  did 
not  know  of  the  heavenly  city  with  golden 
streets  and  gates  of  pearls.  The  city  he 
meant  was  only  the  rest  of  passing  away  for 
ever. 

When  he  was  eighty  years  old,  he  died  in  a 
grove  of  trees.  His  body  was  burnt,  but  some 
of  his  bones  and  the  ashes  of  the  wood  were 
carefully  preserved.  Before  he  died,  he  de- 
sired his  disciples  to  worship  his  remains  and  to 
keep  his  laws. 

Some  of  them  wrote  the  history  of  all  his 
lives — ^what  happened  to  him  when  he  was  an 
elephant  or  a  deer,  when  he  was  a  monkey 
or  a  fowl    Whatever  creature  he  might  be,  he 
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was  always  king  of  all  other  such  creatures, 
which  showed  that  he  was  going  to  be  a 
god. 

The  books  written  about  him,  say  that  he  was 
nine  cubits  high,  and  that  his  fingers  were  aU 
equally  long,  his  hands  reached  to  his  knees  and 
his  tongue  touched  the  end  of  his  nose. 

The  Burmese  think  that  Gautama  was  blessed 
when  he  became  Buddha,  and  blessed  when  he 
died,  and  passed  away  for  ever.  Why,  then, 
do  they  pray  to  him,  if  he  cannot  hear  them  P 
They  pray,  because  they  think  it  is  very  good 
to  pray,  and  that  they  shall  be  rewarded  for  it 
some  day.  What  reward  do  they  expect  P  It 
is  this — to  rest  as  Buddha  does,  to  sleep  for 
ever  and  ever.  As  they  expect  that  one  more 
Buddha  will  come,  they  have  a  faint  hope  that 
he  will  reward  them  for  their  reverence  and 
their  prayers. 

Every  one  in  Burmah  thinks  he  has  himself 
been  bom  a  great  many  times  into  the  world, — 
once  as  an  insect, — then  as  a  bird, — then  as  a 
beast;  and  he  thinks  that  because  he  was 
very  good, —  as  a  reward  he  was  made  a 
man.  Now  he  thinks  that  if  he  is  very  good  as 
a  poor  man,  he  will  be  bom  next  time  the  son 
of  a  richmBu;  and  that  at  last  he  will  be  allowed 
to  rest  like  Buddha  himself.  What  is  it  to  be 
good ;  the  Burmese  say  that  the  greateest  ^gc^- 
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neas  is  making  an  idol.  Hid  next  to  flo^  < 
making  a  pagoda.  Ton  ktunr  wliat  an  idol  i^ 
bat  do  yoa  know  vhat  a  pagoda  u  f  It  isi 
pyramid  made  of  brick  and  mod,  with  idoli 
inaide,  or  relicB  of  Baddka,  aook  as  kair,  teetti, 
and  a§he8.  It  baa  no  doors  and  no  windows 
therefore  no  one  can  get  into  a  pagoda.  8^ 
pagodas  are  very  large,  others  are  smalL  Tbtf 
an  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  Ihsy  g^nrn■^ 
rower  and  narrower  till  about  half-way  i^  sad 
tben  they  rise  into  a  tall  spire.  Bound  ti« 
top  of  the  spire  there  is  a  sort  of  umbrella  of 
open  work  hung  with  small  bells,  which 
tinkle  in  the  wind.  Some  pagodas  are  three 
hundred  feet  high.  They  are  white,  or  orna- 
mented with  g(dd. 
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As  it  is  thoTight  so  very  good  to  make  idols 
and  pagodas^  the  whole  Ismd  is  filled  with 
them;  the  roads  in  some  places  are  lined 
with  them ;  the  mountains  are  crowned  with 
them. 

Next  to  making  idols  and  building  pagodas, 
it  is  considered  good  to  make  offerings.  You 
may  see  a  father  climbing  a  steep  hill  to  reach 
a  pagoda,  his  little  one  by  his  side,  and  pluck- 
ing twigs  as  he  goes.  He  reaches  the  pagoda 
and  strikes  the  great  bell,  then  enters  the  idol- 
house  near  the  pagoda,  and  teaches  his  yoimg 
child  how  to  fold  its  little  hands,  and  to  raise 
them  to  its  forehead,  while  it  repeats  a  prayer ; 
then  leaving  the  green  twigs  at  the  idol's  feet, 
the  father  descends  with  his  child  in  his  arms. 
How  many  little  ones,  such  as  Jesus  once  took 
in  His  arms,  are  taught  every  day  to  serve 
Satan! 

The  people  who  are  thought  the  best  in 
Burmah  are  the  priests.*  Anyone  who  pleases 
may  be  a  priest.  Qttutama  made  many  laws 
about  priests.  They  may  only  have  eight 
things  of  their  own — ^three  dresses,  a  girdle, 
an  alms-bowl,  a  razor,  a  needle,  and  a  water- 
strainer.  The  use  of  the  water-strainer  is  to 
prevent  their  swallowing  any  insect,   which 

*  A  Buddhist  priest  in  Bnnnah  is  yeiy  like  a  monk. 
He  is  called  a  Fhrongyee,  whioih  means  *  Qxo&X  ^0x3  ^ 
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A^  Aiak  voold  be  a  sin.  Long  string! 
bue-looted,  b«re-}iesded  monks  may  be  Mena 
the  atreeta  eari;  in  the  morning,  vith  an  almi- 
boirl  along  roond  ib&x  ne^a,  for  people  to 
pour  in  food  «a  they  pass,  and  a  fan  in  theii 
right  hand  to  hold  before  th^  face  if  aaj 
vomen  aie  near.  ' 

They  are  forbidden  to  aak  for  food,  to  lotk 
about  them,  or  to  loiter  near  the  hoase-doon- 
They  »y  '  well.  wtHl,'  when  anything  is  put 
utto  their  bowl ;  sod  when  they  IwTe  enoogli, 
they  go  home  to  their  numastery  to  eat.  Thej 
are  only  allowed  to  eat  between  sunrise  ani 
noon,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  cook  any- 
thing themselves. 

They  sit  higher  than  the  people,  and  an 
surrounded  by  idols  and  boxes,  filled  with 
palm-leares,  which  are  tfaeir  holy  books,  fat 
the  histories  and  laws  of  Bnddha  are  written 
upon  them. 

The  idols  all  reprea^it  Ghiutama,  but  in  dif- 
ferent positions  :  sometimes  he  is  standing, 
sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  reclining.  People 
who  come  to  worship  always  bring  flowers  or 
offerings  in  their  hands. 

As  the  priests  are  forbidden  ever  to  look  at 
a  woman,  they  hide  their  face  bdiind  a  fan 
while  they  preach  for  fear  th^  should  see 
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BurnWM  Priat  pmuMng. 

Gautama  desired  the  priests  to  drees  in  rags, 
to  show  that  th^  are  poor.  Instead  of  this, 
they  cat  up  new  yellow  cloth  into  little  square 
pieces,  which  they  sew  together  like  patch* 
work,  to  make  their  robes.  These  robes  are 
thought  so  holy  that  no  woman  may  touch 
them.  When  the  priesta  preach,  they  some- 
times repeat  Gautama's  commandments,  and 
sometimes  they  relate  the  story  of  his  life. 
They  describe  very  toucbingly  how  he  left  his 
beautiful  palace  with  the  princess  and  her 
infant  son,  till  the  people  who  hear  them,  and 
who  are  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  sigh 
and  beat  their  breasts  for  sorrow.  Does  Gau- 
tama remind  you  of  Jesus,  who  was  rich  and 
became  poor  P  Yet  he  was  not  really  like  Him. 
Jesus  made  Himself  poor  because  He  loved 
sinners,  and  wished  to  make  them  rich.  Gau- 
tama made  himself  poor  because  he  hoped  to 
«am  a  reward.     This  reward  woa  to  \»  c^-^c^ 
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to  rest  for  ever,  and  pan  mwmj,  vUeh  h 
thought  would  be  the  reward  of  goodnai 
and  love.  He  knew  no  way  of  iwiatHng  bm 
punishment  for  sin.  Whan  he  waa  aaked  OB00 
for  help,  he  answered,  'Ton  Bmafc  bear  it' 
Our  Saviour  is  able  to  deMver  us  from  emL 

Character. — ^The  Burmeee  are  open-heartei 
and  merry,  and  have  yery  good  mannam  Thsf 
are  not  like  the  Chinese  or  the  TTimlfiM^  read^ 
to  pay  compliments  to  strangers.  When  t 
Burmese  has  finished  a  visit,  he  says, '  I  am 
going;'  and  his  friend  replies,  *Qo/  But 
while  they  are  frank  they  are  courteous.  Thej 
are  very  good-humoured  and  contented,  strong 
and  patient.  They  do  not  seem  to  care  about 
working  hard  in  order  to  be  rich.  No  one 
need  ever  ask  them  twice  for  food.  The 
parents  are  kind  to  the  children,  and  the 
children  are  respectful  to  the  parents.  There 
is  a  different  way  of  speaking  to  people 
according  to  their  age,  and  the  respect  which 
should  be  shown  them.  The  Burmese  re- 
semble the  Chinese  in  their  dutiful  behaviour 
to  their  parents.  They  treat  women  very 
kindly,  and  never  shut  them  up,  nor  even 
oblige  them  to  wear  a  veil.  A  man  seldom 
does  anything  without  first  consulting  his  wife. 

The  Burmese  are  kind  to  travellers.  In 
many  villages  there  is  a  pretty  house,  called  a 
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zayat,  where  travellers  may  rest  The  people 
dig  wells  and  tanks  near  the  zayats,  and  often 
put  jars  of  water  in  a  shed  close  hj,  and  they 
will  call  on  the  traveller  and  talk  with  him, 
and  sometimes  present  him  with  rice  and  fruit. 
They  hope  by  these  kind  actions  to  get  merit 
when  they  are  bom  again  into  the  world.  If 
only  they  knew  the  Saviour's  promise  to  those 
who  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  His  name, 
what  a  glorious  reward  they  might  have ! 

Appearance. — ^The  Burmese  are  very  healthy 
and  well  made.  They  have  broad  faces  instead 
of  slender  ones  like  the  Hindus;  they  have 
black  eyes  and  hair,  and  rather  yellow  com- 
plexions.   The  men  have  no  beard  or  whiskers. 

They  disfigure  themselves  in  various  ways. 
To  make  their  skins  yellow,  they  sprinkle  over 
them  a  yellow  powder.  They  also  make  their 
fine  teeth  black,  because  they  say  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  white  teeth  like  dogs  and  monkeys. 
They  bore  their  ears,  and  put  bars  of  gold,  or 
silver,  or  marble,  through  the  hole. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  these  bars  or 
tubes  in  their  ears.  They  are  so  big  that  a 
half-smoked  cigar  is  often  slipped  into  them ; 
for  every  one  smokes,  sometimes  even  infants 
before  they  are  weaned,  have  a  cigar  in  their 
mouths. 

The  holes  in  the  ears  are  made  gcOidnAXk^j 
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larger  by  patting  slips  of  bamboo  in  them. 
When  a  child's  ears  are  first  bored^  a  feast  is 
made,  and  the  guests  are  invited,  not  by  caidsy 
but  by  little  pointed  packets  of  pidded  tea. 

If  a  girl  is  to  be  yery  elegant^  her  elbow 
must  bend  up  in  the  middle  as  easily  as  it 
bends  down  with  us.  From  quite  a  baby  she 
has  to  work  it  and  twist  it,  till  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  out  of  joint.  The  women  have  small 
hands  and  feet.  The  men  wear  a  loose  robe 
and  generally  a  jacket  also.  They  haye  long 
black  hair,  which  often  reaches  to  the  knee, 
and  which  they  tie  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
their  head.  Sometimes  they  wind  a  turban 
round  their  hair,  and  sometimes  they  twine 
the  hair  in  with  the  turban.  From  the  waist 
to  the  knees,  their  bodies  are  covered  with 
figures  of  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  or  birds, 
most  beautifully  tattooed,  black  or  blue.  They 
begin  to  make  these  pictures  when  a  boy  is  six 
years  old,  and  they  give  him  opium  to  help 
him  to  bear  the  great  pain.  Sometimes  they 
tattoo  the  arms  and  chest  red. 

The  women  wear  a  bright  silk  petticoat  open 
at  the  side,  and  tucked  in  under  the  arm  with- 
out pins  or  tape.  They  also  wear  a  long  skirt, 
which  trails  behind  them  on  the  ground,  and 
open  jacket  and  red  sandals.  They  fasten 
their  long  black  hair  in  a  knot  without  combs 
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without  a  mixture  called  '  uga  pee,'  made  of 
prawns  and  garlic. 

The  meals  are  served  in  a  kind  of  case,  called 
au'ok;'  which  is  round  at  the  bottom  and  pointed 
at  the  top.  It  is  fitted  with  round,  red  japanned 
trays.  The  rice  is  put  into  the  lowest  and 
largest  tray. 

At  meals  they  gather  round  this  large  tray, 
and  help  themaelves  to  the  rice  with  their 
hands,  and  then  with  a  spoon  they  take  some 
of  the  seasoning  out  of  the  other  trays,  which 
are  passed  round. 

They  drink  water. 

They  get  '  pickled '  tea  from  China,  whidi 
is  made  up  into  balls,  and  they  eerre  up  Hu 
tea-leaves  with  garlic  and  other  things. 

Old  men  like  swallow-nest  soup,  becaose 
Utey  think  that  it  is  very  strengthening. 

It  is  thought  wrong  to  spill  royal  blood; 
therefore,  when  princes  are  put  to  death,  they 
are  killed  by  blows  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  princesses  by  blows  on  the  neck  in  boat 
Their  bodies  are  put  in  red  vdvet  sacks,  and 
then  fastened  to  jars  with  holes  in  them,  and 
sunk  in  the  river. 

Executioners  have  a  ring  tattooed  on  ea^ 
cheek.  They  are  so  much  disliked,  that  no 
one  will  bury  them  when  they  dia 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  made  a  alave  to  a 
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pagoda,  for  then  you  can  neyer  be  free ;  you 
and  your  children  must  never  do  anything 
else  but  attend  to  the  pagoda  and  keep  it 
clean.  Any  one  would  be  thought  wicked 
who  employed  a  pagoda  slave.  If  anyone 
took  land  away  from  a  pagoda,  he  would 
expect  to  be  bom  some  day  into  the  world  as 
a  mite  or  a  white  ant  upon  that  very  land. 

The  Burmese  are  very  fond  of  music  and 
very  fond  of  acting,  which  is  their  favourite 
amusement. 

Trees. — The  most  beautiful  tree  in  the 
world  grows  in  Burmah.  It  is  called  the 
noble  Amherstia,*  and  is  as  high  as  six  very 
tall  men.  From  its  slender  branches  of  bright 
green,  large  pea-shaped  flowers  of  scarlet  and 
gold  hang  down  in  tassels  of  more  than  a  yard 
long.  Near  it  another  beautiful  tree,t  with 
crimson  and  orange  blossoms,  so  often  grows, 
that  the  Burmese  call  it  the  wife  of  the 
Amherstia.  They  say  that  their  Gautama  was 
bom  under  this  tree,  and  that  he  immediately 
cried  out,  with  the  voice  of  a  roaring  lion: 
'  I  am  the  most  excellent  of  men.  I  am  the 
most  famous  of  men.  I  am  the  most  virtuous 
of  men.' 

*  It  was  named  after  Lady  Amherst,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  Governor-Generals  of  India, 
t  The  Jonesia. 
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How  unlike  their  Gtautoma  is  to  oar  medc 
and  lowly  Saviour ! 

In  almost  all  Bnrniese  gardens  there  is  ■ 
tree  called  the  chattipac,  which  ia  aomething 
like  a  magnolia,  and  which  has  a  fragrant 
gold-coloured  hloasom.  The  bees  do  not  like 
its  aromatic  scent ;  but  the  ladies  love  to  wear 
it  in  their  black  hair. 

The  Mesua  tree  has  bright  green  leaves,  and 
very  sweet  and  beautiful  white  flowers,  which 
are  a  common  New  Tear's  gift.  The  inA 
shoots  and  young  leaves  are  bright  orimstm, 
and  look  most  beautiful,  mixed  with  the  green 
leaves  and  white  flowers. 

There  are  twenty  kinds  of  palms.  The  king 
of  palms  yields  sweet  aap,  from  which  sugar  is 
made,  Eind  also  a  kind  of  flour,  from  whi^rh 
bread  can  be  made.  A  large  climbing  shrab 
with  hooks  and  spines,  yields  a  gum  called 
'  Catechu.'  The  plant  is  cut  down  and  part  of 
the  wood  out  up  and  boiled  in  water,  which  ia 
placed  in  the  sun  in  order  to  get  the  Catecho. 

Another  tree,  called  Kana-tso-the«,  bean 
long  golden  bunches  of  fruit  like  grapes. 
One  tree  is  called  the  '  monkey-slipping  tree' 
because  its  smooth  bark  is  covered  with  white 
stuff  like  chalk,  and  is  bo  slippery,  that  not 
ev&a  a  monkey  can  climb  up  it.  It  is  ei^ty 
feet  high,  twice  as  high  as  the  Amherstia. 
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All  the  other  trees  are  covered  with  lichens, 
ferns  and  flowers,  which  grow  on  them  as  the 
mistletoe  grows  on  the  oak.  There  are  many 
creepers  which  hang  down  everywhere  in  fes- 
toons. The  most  valuable  and  useful  tree  of 
all  is  the  teak,  which  is  used  for  building.  It 
has  very  large  leaves,  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  elephant's  ears.  Teak- wood  will  not 
float  when  it  is  green.  In  order  to  kill  the 
tree,  a  ring  of  bark,  about  a  foot  wide,  is  cut 
off  round  the  bottom.  Next  year,  the  tree  is 
felled  and  dragged  by  elephants  to  the  river, 
where  it  floats  along  till  it  is  stopped  by  a 
strong  cable  of  twisted  rattans,  which  is 
stretched  across  the  water  in  some  narrow 
place.  Then  the  trees  are  sorted  and  given 
to  their  owners.  Teak  contains  oil,  which 
protects  it  from  white  ants  and  other  insects, 
and  which  also  prevents  iron  from  rusting. 
Teak  is  very  strong,  and  very  durable.  It  is 
the  most  valuable  timber  in  the  world  for  ships. 
It  is  also  used  for  railway  carriages. 

There  are  many  other  trees.  There  is  the 
ebony,  with  its  jet  black  wood,  which  makes 
beautiful  furniture,  and  the  strychnos,  with 
its  oval  shining  leaves  and  oi*ange-k)oking  fruit. 
Children  there  often  eat  the  pulp,  though 
it  yields  the  dangerous  medicine  called  nux 
vomica.     Snake-charmers  sometimes   o&t  t\^^ 
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nine.    One  tree  is  nid  to  be  «o  good  tiM  i 
may  only  be  naed  for  prieote. 

Another  tree  prodnoes  oO,  whioih  is  madBli 
flow  out  into  an  eartben  veoeel  by  ligbiiiiga 
small  fire  in  the  tnmk.  { 

Carts  come  into  Rangoon  loaded  with  fine 
pine-applesy  which  are  sold  for  a  fartbing  eacL 

Near  the  Irawadi  are  wells  of  petroleam  ofl. 

Very  strong  silk  is  made  in  Bmrmah.  B«t 
as  the  silk-growers  kill  the  chrysalis  by  patting 
the  cocoon  in  boiling  water  before  winding 
off  the  silk,  they  are  looked  upon  with  honor. 
They  live  in  villages  by  themselves. 

Animals. — ^There  are  many  tigers,  but  no 
lions.  The  Burmese  are  fond  of  adomiog 
their  temples  with  statues  of  lions ;  but  new 
having  seen  any,  they  make  very  strange  and 
laughable  figures. 

The  tigers  live  in  the  jungle.  They  ne 
very  glad  to  seize  men  when  they  can.  Some 
officers,  hearing  an  old  woman  had  just  bece 
carried  off,  set  off  at  once,  and  killed  fhrae 
tigers  all  together. 

There  are  also  several  kinds  of  rhinoceroses 
in  Burmah.  They  have  more  teeth  than 
African  rhinoceroses,  and  they  use  them  to 
uproot  plants  and  to  strip  off  the  bp^k  of  trees, 
which  is  their  favourite  food. 
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Thej  like  to  wallow  in.  the  mud  at  night. 
When  they  are  distorbedy  they  make  a  noise 
like  the  scream  of  a  steam  whistle. 

There  are  bulls  too,  and  yery  fierce  they 
are. 

There  are  harmless  tapirs  and  beautiful 
deer. 

When  the  natives  wish  to  catch  them,  they 
go  out  in  a  party.  One  man  puts  a  large  bullV 
eye  lantern  on  his  head  and  walks  along, 
holding  a  bell  in  his  hand,  which  he  tinkles 
every  now  and  then.  The  deer  come  to  look, 
and  then  they  are  easily  killed. 

There  are  some  tiny  creatures  called  mouse- 
deer,  which  are  not  much  bigger  than  hares^ 
and  which  have  a  black  stripe  on  the  chest. 

There  are  black  monkeys  with  a  white  ring 
roimd  their  eyes. 

There  are  snipes  and  beautiful  partridges 
with  yellow  throats. 

There  are  many  serpents.  An  English 
officer  once  found  one  in  a  jungle,  which  had 
just  swallowed  a  full-grown  deer.  The  ser- 
pent had  first  stripped  all  the  fiesh  and  skin 
from  the  head,  but  not  from  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  then  it  had  swallowed  the  deer  head 
foremost,  horns  and  all. 

Sometimes  these  great  serpents  are  eaten 
themselves  by  tigers. 
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Tigen  and  aerpenta  on  land  «re  not  n^v* 
cruel  than  aharks  wMoh  lire  in  flie  metL,  TItfff 
mouths  are  filled  with  rows  of  abaxp  ]*g8^ 
teeth,  which  generally  lie  flat^  but  which  stend 
up  in  a  moment  when  they  Beixe  their  pnjr* 
In  a  hot  country  like  Bttrmali,  it  is  toj 
tempting  to  take  a  dip  in  the  oool  sea,  w& 
its  beautiful  sands,  which  stretch  all  along  the 
coast ;  but  it  is  very  dangerous,  because  ths 
water  is  full  of  sharks.  Terrible,  indeed,  ars 
the  wounds  which  their  teeth  make  in  a  man's 
body ;  they  tear  it  so  cruelly  that  the  water 
is  soon  dyed  red  with  blood.  This  brings 
other  sharks,  which  hasten  to  the  spot  in 
order  to  share  in  the  feast. 

The  pride  of  Burmah  is  her  elephants,  which 
are  the  finest  in  Asia.  Only  the  male  elephants 
have  fine  tusks,  the  others  have  very  small  and 
straight  ones.  Their  teeth  are  made  difiTerently 
from  ours  and  are  much  stronger.*  Yet  an 
elephant  has  been  known  to  suffer  so  much 
from  toothache  as  to  wrench  out  one  of  its 
tusks. 

Though  elephants  are  such  sensible  ftniTn^lR^ 

*  Elephants'  teeth  are  made  of  alternate  rows  of  bone 
and  enamel.  Elephants  do  not  change  their  teeth  as  we  do. 
They  have  very  few  teeth  at  a  time,  and  as  one  wean  awi^ 
another  appears  behind,  and  takes  its  place. 
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they  have  very  small  brains.  They  live  to  be 
a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  old. 
The  trunk  of  the  elephant  is  very  sensitive. 
He  uses  it  chiefly  to  procure  food  and  water, 
and  to  convey  them  to  his  mouth.  When  he 
drinks,  he  sucks  up  water  into  his  trunk.  When 
he  has  sucked  up  enough,  he  bends  his  trunk 
back  into  his  mouth,  and  blows  the  water  into  it. 

In  Burmah,  the  elephants  not  only  drag 
timber,  but  stack  it  as  well  as  men  could  do. 
They  use  their  head,  tusks,  trunk,  and  feet, 
to  do  this,  and  they  take  great  pains  to  lay 
each  log  straight,  and  to  push  it  exactly  in  its 
place.  Elephants  are  sometimes  very  savage 
when  they  are  wild. 

The  Burmese  think  their  Gautama  was  a 
white  elephant  just  before  he  became  Prince 
Sakya ;  and  they  think  that  when  he  was 
alone  in  the  desert,  an  elephant  took  care 
of  him  and  fed  him.  Therefore,  the  Burmese 
care  so  much  for  elephants,  that  the  women 
will  feed  their  young  ones  with  their  own 
milk,  as  they  would  their  babies.  They  think 
this  is  so  good  that  they  will  be  rewarded 
for  it. 

Elephants  make  four  different  noises.  When 
they  are  pleased,  they  whistle  by  blowing 
through  their  trunk;  when  they  are  sur- 
prisedy  they  make  a  noise  with,  tkifisix  HkSsv^SsL 
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like  'pr-ut,  pr-at;'  -wbsn  Htsy  en  ngi?) 
thfly  trumpet  and  Bcream ;  and  when  Aaj*  ■< 
dittreaaed,  tbojr  make  a  oound  Uka  'on^ 
urmptL' 

A  Britiab  officer  was  onoe  aiJrad  liy  tin  iaagit 
TJait  Mb  white  elepliant.  He  found  Ae  maiaw 
was  brownish,  and  not  really  whiter  bat  it  kofcei 
lighter  becaose  it  had  a  blaok  elepJumt  for  iM 
oompanion. 

It  lived  in  a  handaome  parilion,  and  iti 
olothing  waa  of  red  velvot  and  soarlet  okf^ 
atudded  with  mines  and  diamonda,  with  a  goU 
plate  for  its  forehead,  set  with  precions  stoDea. 
All  the  vessels,  used  for  the  elephant,  were  ct 
gold  and  silver.  It  had  lands  of  its  own,  and 
many  attendants,  and  was  counted  next  to  t^ 
long  and  to  his  heir  in  rank,  and  before  all  tht 
king's  ministers. 

The  white  elephant  is  never  ridden  by  any 
one  except  by  the  king  himself,  and  when  ha 
rides,  he  seats  himself  alone  on  its  neck  (aa  tha 
Mahout  does  on  the  common  ones),  and  gnidea 
it  himself.  King  Tharawadi,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  King  Theebau,  used  to  be  veiy 
fond  of  riding  a  white  elephant. 

Carriages  are  drawn  by  bullocks,  or  bufUoes, 
ftad  not  by  the  horses,  which  are  of  a  ottall 
kind  found  nowhere  else,  and  which  the 
BnrmMe  nse  only  for  riding. 
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Bvntete  OtntUmm  in  a  Btdloett-Carriagt. 

Houses. — The  Burmese  build  their  houses 
on  posts,  so  that  there  is  an  empty  place 
onder  the  floors.  Dogs  and  crows  may  often 
be  seen  walldng  under  the  houses,  eating 
whatever  has  fallen  through  the  cracks  of 
the  floor. 

The  king  allows  none  hut  the  nobles  to  bnild 
houses  of  brick  and  stone ;  the  rest  build  them 
of  bambooa  This  law  is  unpleasant ;  but  there 
is  another  law  which  is  a  great  comfort  to  the 
poor.  It  is  thia ; — anyone  may  have  land  who 
wishes  for  it.  A  man  has  only  to  cultivate  a 
piece  of  spare  land,  and  it  is  counted  his,  so  long 
as  he  continues  to  cultivate  it ;  therefore  all 
industrious  people  have  gardens  of  their  own. 
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THE  EABENS. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Burmah,  there  are 
a  wild  people  called  the  Karens^  very  poor  and 
very  ignorant ;  yet  some  have  attended  to  the 
Toice  of  the  missionaries.  They  are  not  so 
proud  as  the  Burmese ;  for  they  have  no  gods 
at  all,  and  no  books  at  all :  they  have  not  filled 
their  heads  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  stories 
about  Gautama ;  therefore  they  are  more  ready 
to  listen  to  the  history  of  Jesus. 

The  Karens  live  in  houses  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  so  large  is  the  place  underneath, 
that  they  keep  poultry  and  pigs  there.  Every 
year  they  move  to  a  new  place,  and  build  new 
houses,  clear  a  new  piece  of  ground,  by  burn- 
ing the  weeds, — then  dig  it  up,  and  sow  rice. 
Thus  they  wander  about,  and  they  number 
their  years  by  the  nimiber  of  houses  they  have 
lived  in. 

Of  all  the  Eastern  nations,  they  sing  and 
play  the  most  sweetly,  and  when  they  become 
Christians,  they  love  to  sing  hymns. 

There  is  one  Christian  village  among  the 
moimtains,  called  Mata,  which  means  'Love;* 
and  every  morning  the  people  meet  together  in 

♦  Fiom  lUuttraUd  Mwvmar^  15t>B*^^<w.  1870. 
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the  Zayat,  or  travellers'  house,  to  sing  and  pray. 
Before  they  were  Christians,  the  Karens  were 
in  constant  fear  of  the  Nats  (not  insects,  but 
evil  spirits) ;  and  sometimes,  in  order  to  please 
their  Nats,  they  were  so  cruel  as  to  beat  a  pig 
to  death.  The  Christian  Karens  have  left  off 
such  barbarous  practices,  and  have  become  kind 
and  compassionate.  When  the  missionaries  told 
them  that  they  ought  to  love  one  another,  some 
of  them  went  secretly  the  next  day  to  wait  upon 
a  poor  leper,  and  upon  a  woman  covered  with 
sores.  Another  day,  without  being  asked,  they 
collected  some  money  and  brought  it  to  the 
missionaries,  saying  they  wished  to  set  free  a 
poor  Burman  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
Christ's  sake.  It  is  cheering  to  the  missionaries 
to  see  them  turning  from  their  sins.*  There 
are  now  more  than  19,000  Christians. 

There  are  many  tribes  in  Burmah  which 
have  a  worship  of  their  own,  but  no  written 
language.  Nine  hundred  different  languages 
are  spoken  in  the  world,  but  there  are  tribes 
in  Burmah  who  cannot  read  any  one  of  them 
all. 

There  are  wild  people  called  Kakhyens,  who 
are  very  simple-minded  and  teachable.     They 

*  Taken  from  TraveU  in  Eastern  AHa^  by  the  Bey. 
Howaid  Malcolm.  See  Memoir  of  Ko  Thoh-Byn,  by 
Fnmdi  Mason.    See  Mason's  CiviUxing  MowMn 
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say  that  when  their  language  was  first  git 
them,  it  was  written  on  bnffido-^hides.    B, 
and-by  there  was  sach  a  famine  that  they  wa 
obliged  to  eat  np  the  hides,  and  so  thqr  In 
their   language.     They  say,  when  the  hida 
were    given    them    that    some    of    the   belt 
medicines  were  given  them  too:  only  thej 
were  so  foolish  as   to  carry  them  aboat  in 
common  wicker  baskets,  and  so   at  last  the 
medicines  dropped  out,  and  were  eaten  up  hj 
the  fowls.     What  can  they  now  do  when  they 
are  ill  ?    They  sacrifice  the  fowls,  because  they 
think  some  of  the  medicine  must  still  be  in 
them. 

The  game  of  *  polo '  was  first  played  by  a 
Burmese  people  called  Munipuri. 

The  finest  river  in  Burmah  is  the  Irawaddi. 
This  name  comes  from  Airawata,  which  means 
*  the  elephant.'  Ships  can  sail  up  it  for  eight 
hundred  miles.  It  is  a  little  broader  than  the 
Hoogly  at  Calcutta.*  The  banks  are  flat  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Irawaddi,  but  as  you  go  up 
the  river,  you  see  lovely  hills, 

*  The  Hoogly  is  one  mile  broad,  the  Irawaddi  one  and  a 
quarter. 
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MANDELAT. 

Aya  was  once  the  capital  of  BurmaL  It 
was  called  Hhe  Golden  Oity/  and  the  king 
of  Bormah  was  often  called  the  king  of  Aya. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty  feet  high. 
ISow  it  has  passed  away. 

The  kings  of  Burmah  can  make  their  people 
change  the  capital  city  when  they  please,  so 
one  of  them  left  Aya  and  made  a  new  city, 
which  he  called  A-ma-ra-pura,  or  City  of  Im- 
mortals. It  had  high  walls,  beautiful  tanks, 
and  caryed  palaces,  but  a  quarrel  arose,  and 
the  capital  was  changed  to  Mandelay^  which  is 
now  the  Golden  City  of  Upper  Burmah,  and 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  last  king. 

This  golden-footed  monarch,  as  he  was 
called,  bore  the  name  of  Mengdon-mengtha. 
He  had  many  queens  and  many  children. 
Though  he  was  an  absolute  king,  he  was  the 
best  king  who  eyer  reigned  in  Burmah.  But 
he  died,  and  a  yoimg  son  of  twenty,  named 
Theebau,  came  to  the  throne.  The  youthful 
prince  seemed  to  be  simple  and  quiet,  but  as 
soon  as  the  power  was  put  into  his  hand,  he 
stormed  and  rayed,  and  told  the  yery  people, 
who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne  that  he  was 
their  king. 
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One  mt^t,  Oe  1201  cf  Febnny,  187t, 
ThediMi  qlled  oat  hk  i^Oim^B  qmmm,  md  iB 
the  prinoeB  and  prinoeans  irliant  be  eould  find. 
There  were  aizty-fiYe  of  them*  He  liad  Am 
■n  killed  and  thrown  into  a  pit  litili 
children,  only  fimr  yeue  old,  were  not  qier4 
though  they  dang  to  the  qaeea-mochen^  bit 
were  lolled,  becaoae  thej  were  of  rojal  Uooi 
Yet  this  was  not  all,  for  aoon  aflerwaida  then 
was  another  roval  maaaacre. 

Does  not  King  Theeban  remind  yoa  of 
Manaaseh,  who  became  king  when  he  wu 
very  young,  and  who  filled  Jerosalan  widi 
innocent  blood.*  Let  us  pray  that  he  may 
also  be  like  Manasseh,  when  he  humbled 
himself  greatly,  and  *  knew  that  the  Lard  he 
was  GoA'f 

Mandelay  has  twelve  gates  and  twelye  thou- 
sand houses.  All  round  the  town  is  a  deep 
moat,  with  five  bridges.  Many  columns  adom 
the  front  of  the  palace.  The  throne  is  said  to 
stand  exactly  ia  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the 
spot  is  marked  by  a  gilded  and  ornamental  spire, 
called  a  shwe-pya-that,  which  may  be  seen  from 
iar,  and  which  no  one  ever  places  over  his 
house  except  the  king  and  the  patriarch,  or 
chief  of  the  priests.  The  king's  gardens  are 
very  beautiful  indeed. 

•  8  Kmgi,  xzL  16.  t  2  Chnm.  zxziii.  IS,  U. 


Close  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Mandelay  is  a 
lofty  tower  for  the  vater-clock,  which  gives  time 
to  the  palace  and  the  city.  It  is  a  large  jar  filled 
with  water,  on  which  floats  a  hraes  cup,  pierced 
at  the  bottom.  As  the  cup  sinks,  it  marks  the 
hours,  but  it  cannot  strike  them,  and  therefore 
a  large  gong  and  a  great  drum  are  struck  by 
watchmen  to  tell  the  time.  The  day  and 
night  are  divided,  each,  into  four  equal  parts^ 
and  the  number  of  the  hours  is  sixty-four. 

There  Is  also  a  hospital  at  Mandelay. 

The  capital  of  British  Burmah  is  Rangoon, 
which  has  a  railway  station,  and  which  is  the 
home  of  many  Europeans.  Buddhists  love 
Kangoon,  because  the  relics  of  Gautama  are 
enshrined  in  its  golden  pagoda,  which  rises 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  city. 

The  chief  town  of  Arakan  is  Akyab. 

Yery  beautiful  are  the  green  shores  and 
shining  sands  of  Arakan.  As  you  enter  the 
harbour  of  Akyab,  you  see  some  very  curious 
rocks,  which  the  sailors  call  'tumble-down  Dick,' 
and  which  the  natives  think  were  built  by  the 
'spirits.' 

The  chief  town  of  Tenasserim  is  Maulmain. 

It  may  be  called  a  British  city,  because  the 
British  built  it;  but  it  is  no  longer  the 
flouriBhing  city  it  once  was  vhen  trak-trees 
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w«re  wSmauiaakt,  and  wlien  great  nnmlMn  d 
IImbi  uwd  to  be  floetod  doiwn  the  rifer  to 
y^iilm^in  to  be  aold.  HsQlmain  is  at  tin 
BOQth  of  tbree  iiTen.  One  of  them  it  tbe 
Sehreen*  which  is  more  than  a  mile  broad  and 
ia  amdded  with  lorely  greea  ialanda  The 
akfong  hilla  on  its  banks  are  ooTered  widi 
tre<e»  and  crowned  with  many  gidden-tipped 
pagodas. 

Opposite  Maulmain  is  the  town  of  Martaban. 
Great  irrev  cliff»  are  seen  to  rise  two  thousand 
feet  high,  and  where  they  seem  to  touch  the 
Uue  sky«  there  is  a  rock  so  like  a  face,  tlist 
it  is  called  the  *  Duke  of  York's  Nose/  These 
rocks  are  full  of  cares.  Some  of  the  caTes  are 
Terr  large.  One  of  them  has  such  a  beautiful 
roof,  that  it  looks  like  an  old  cathedral ;  it  is 
ornamented  with  stone  icicles,  which  glitter 
like  snow,  and  which  hang  down  from  the 
roof  and  spring  up  from  the  floor. 

Maulmain  and  Rangoon  were  the  first  citiee 
where  missionaries  could  live. 

One  of  these  missionaries  was  an  American, 
named  Judson,  who  translated  the  Bible  into 
Burmese  and  turned  many  hundreds  of  people 
to  the  Lord.  But  he  passed  through  great 
troubles.  His  wife,  Ann  Judson,  and  his  little 
girl  shared  in  these  troubles. 
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I  will  nov  relate  the  liistoty  of  the  short 
life  of  little  Maria  Jadson. 


THE  MISSIONABrS  BABE. 

The  miasionary'a  babe,  little  Maria,  was  bom 
in  a  cottage  b^  the  aide  of  a  river,  aod  very 
near  the  valla  of  the  great  city  of  Ava,  where 
the  king  dwelt. 

It  was  a  wooden  cottage,  thatched  with  straw, 
and  screened  by  a  verandah  from  the  burning 
mm.  It  was  not  like  an  English  cottage,  for  it 
was  built  on  high  posts,  that  the  cool  air  might 
play  beneath.  It  contained  three  small  rooms, 
all  on  one  floor.  The  country  around  was 
lovely ;  for  the  green  banks  of  the  river  were 
adorned  with  various-coloured  flowers,  and 
with  trees  laden  with  fine  fruits. 

In  this  pretty  cottage  the  infant  Maria  was 
lulled  in  her  mother's  arms  to  sleep,  and  often 
the  tears,  rolling  down  the  mother's  cheeks,  fell 
upon  the  babe's  fair  face.  Why  did  the  mother 
weep  f  It  was  for  her  husband  she  wept.  He 
was  not  dead,  but  he  was  in  prison.  He  was  a 
missionary,  and  the  kingof  Avahadimpriscoied 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  great  city.  Was  his 
wife  left  all  alone  with  her  babe  in  her  cottage  ? 
Ko,  there  were  two  little  Burmese  girls  there. 
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They  were  the  children  of  heathen  parents,  and 
they  had  been  received  by  the  kind  lady  into 
her  cottage,  and  now  they  were  learning  to 
worship  God.  Their  new  names  were  Maiy 
and  Abby.  There  were  also  two  men-servantfli 
of  dark  complexion,  dressed  in  white  cotton, 
and  wearing  turbans.  It  was  a  sorrowful  little 
household,  because  the  master  of  the  &mily  was 
absent,  because  he  was  in  distress,  and  his  li& 
was  in  danger.  Every  day  his  fond  wife  visited 
him  in  his  prison. 

She  leaves  her  babe  under  the  care  of  Maiy, 
and  sets  out  with  a  little  basket  in  her  hand. 
After  walking  two  miles  through  the  streets 
of  Ava  she  comes  to  some  high  walls — she 
knocks  at  the  gate — a  stem-looking  man  opens 
it  The  lady,  passing  through  the  gates,  enters 
a  court  In  one  comer  of  the  court  there  is 
a  little  shed,  made  of  bamboos,  and  near  it, 
upon  a  mat,  sits  a  pale  and  sorrowful  man. 
His  coimtcnance  brightens  when  he  perceives 
the  lady  enter.  She  refreshes  him  with  the  nice 
food  she  has  brought  in  her  basket,  and  comforts 
him  with  sweet  and  heavenly  words; — ^then 
hastens  to  return  to  her  babe.  As  soon  as  she 
enters  her  cottage,  she  sinks  back,  half  fainting, 
in  her  rocking-chair,  while  she  folds  again  her 
little  darling  in  her  arms.  Happy  babe! 
thy  parenta  uxe  «v]£€t\\i^  io^x  lesua — and  they 
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are  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their  babe  with 
them. 

Greater  sorrows  still  soon  befell  the  little 
family.  One  day  a  messenger  came  to  the  cot- 
tage, with  the  sad  tidings  that  the  bamboo  hut 
had  been  torn  down,  the  mat  and  pillow  taken 
away,  and  the  prisoner,  laden  with  chains, 
thrust  into  the  inner  prison.  The  loving  wife 
hastened  to  the  governor  of  the  city  to  ask  for 
mercy ;  but  she  could  obtain  none,  only  she 
was  permitted  to  see  her  husband.  And  what 
a  sight !  He  was  shut  up  in  a  room  with  a 
himdred  men,  and  without  a  mndow  !  Though 
the  weather  was  hot,  no  breath  of  air  reached 
the  poor  prisoners,  but  through  the  cracks  in 
the  boards.  No  wonder  that  the  missionary 
soon  fell  ill  of  a  fever.  His  wife  fearing  he 
would  die,  determined  to  act  like  the  widow  in 
the  parable,  and  to  weary  the  imjust  judge  by 
her  entreaties.  She  left  her  quiet  cottage,  and 
built  a  hut  of  bamboos  at  the  governor's  gate, 
and  there  she  lived  with  her  babe,  and  the  little 
Burmese  girls.  The  prison  was  just  opposite 
the  governor's  gate,  so  that  the  anxious  wife 
had  now  the  comfort  of  being  near  her  suffering 
husband.  The  governor  was  wearied  by  her 
importunity,  and  at  last  permitted  her  to  build 
again  a  bamboo  hovel  for  the  prisoner  in  the 
court  of  the  prison.  The  sick  man  was  brought 
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out  of  the  noisome  dungeon,  and  was  laid  upon 
liis  mat  in  the  fresh  air.  He  was  supplied  widi 
food  and  medicine  by  his  faithful  wife,  and  be 
began  to  recover. 

But  in  three  days  a  change  occorred.  Sud- 
denly the  poor  wife  heard  that  her  beloved  had 
been  dragged  from  his  prison,  and  taken — she 
knew  not  where.  She  inquired  of  everybody 
she  saw,  '  Where  is  he  gone  ?'  but  no  answer 
could  she  obtain.  At  last  the  governor  told 
her  that  his  prisoner  was  taken  to  the  great  dij 
named  A-ma-ra-poora.  This  city  was  seven 
miles  from  Ava.  The  wife  decided  in  a  moment 
what  to  do.  She  determined  to  follow  her 
husband.  Taking  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Burmese  children  and  one 
servant,  she  set  out.  She  went  to  the  city  up 
the  river  in  a  covered  boat,  and  thus  she  wai 
sheltered  from  the  scorching  sun  of  an  Indian 
May.  But  when  she  arrived  at  Amarapoonii 
she  heard  that  her  husband  had  been  taken  to 
a  village  six  miles  off.  To  this  village  ahs 
travelled  in  a  clumsy  cart,  drawn  by  oxen. 
Overcome  with  fatigue  she  arrived  at  the  prison 
and  saw  her  poor  husband  sitting  in  the  conrti 
chained  to  another  prisoner,  and  looking  veiy 
ill.  He  had  neither  hat,  nor  coat,  nor  shoee^ 
and  his  feet  were  covered  with  wounds  he  had 
receivoi,  aa\Le\i9ji\^^^i[idxW^rLQver  the  burning 
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gravel  on  Mb  way  to  the  prison ;  but  his  wounds 
^  had  been  bound  up  by  a  kind  heathen  servant, 
^  who  had  torn  up  his  own  turban  to  make 
P  bandages.  This  faithiul  man  had  also  saved 
his  master's  favourite  pillow,  which  he  had 
*  found  thrown  away  in  the  gaol  court  as 
f    rubbish. 

'  When  the  miesionary  saw  his  wife  approach- 
^  ing  with  her  infant,  he  felt  grieved  on  her  ac- 
count, and  exclaimed,  '  Why  have  you  come  ? 
Tou  cannot  live  here  ? '  But  she  cared  not  where 
she  lived,  so  that  she  could  be  near  her  suffering 
husband.  She  wished  Xa  build  a  bamboo  hut 
at  the  prison  gate ;  but  the  gaoler  would  not 
allow  her.  However,  he  let  her  live  in  a  room 
in  his  own  house.  It  was  a  wretched  room, 
with  no  furniture  but  a  mat.  Here  the  mother 
and  the  children  slept  that  night,  while  the 
servant,  wrapped  in  his  cloth,  lay  at  the  door. 
They  hod  no  supper  that  night.  Xext  day, 
they  bought  food  in  the  village,  with  some  silver 
that  the  lady  kept  carefully  concealed  in  her 
clothes. 

One  day  a  new  prisoner  arrived — a  fine 
Arabian  lion.  Did  the  king  intend  him  to  eat 
the  white  captives  Y  No  one  knew.  He  roared 
terribly,  and  dashed  himself  against  the  strong 
bars  of  his  cage  till  he  was  wounded  and 
bleeding.     But  this  is  not  surprising,  for  he 
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had  no  food  given  him.  Sometimes  a  kind 
woman  would  give  him  a  bit  of  meat,  and 
sometimes  a  gaoler  would  pity  him,  and  fling 
pails  of  water  over  his  heated  skin.  Then  the 
poor  animal  would  shriek  with  pleasure;  bat 
as  he  could  not  live  without  eating,  he  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  till  he  died ;  his  bodv  was 
then  dragged  out  of  the  cage  and  buried. 

The  gaoler  thought  the  poor  creature  was 
considered  to  be  like  the  British  lion,  and  that 
was  the  reason  that  the  king  of  Burma  allowed 
him  to  be  starved  to  death.  Dr.  Judson  begged 
his  wife  to  try  and  obtain  permission  for  him 
to  He  in  the  empty  cage,  instead  of  in  the 
terrible  prison.  The  gaoler  consented.  Mrs. 
Judson  made  it  as  clean  as  she  could,  and 
as  Dr.  Judson  could  then  enjoy  a  little  air, 
he  soon  got  rather  better. 

A  new  trouble  soon  came  upon  them.  Maiy 
was  seized  w^th  a  small-pox  of  the  dreadful 
sort.  Who  now  was  to  help  the  weak  mother 
to  nurse  the  little  Maria  ?  Abby  was  too  young 
to  help. 

The  babe  was  four  months  old,  and  a  heavy 
burden  for  feeble  arms;  yet  all  day  long  the 
mother  carried  it,  as  she  went  to  and  fro  from 
the  sick  child  to  the  poor  prisoner.  Sometimes^ 
when  it  was  asleep,  she  laid  it  down  by  the  side 
of  her  \iu«»\>aiid..    Ha  was  able  to  watch  a  babe 
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asleep,  though  not  to  nurse  a  baby  awaken 
owing  to  his  great  weakness  and  to  his  mangled 
feet. 

Soon  the  babe  herself  was  attacked  by  the 
small-pox,  and  continued  very  ill  for  three 
months.  This  last  trial  was  too  much  for  the 
poor  mother.  Her  strength  failed  her,  and  for 
many  weeks  she  lay  upon  her  mat  unable  to 
rise.  She  must  have  perished,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  faithful  servant.  He  was  a  native 
of  Bengal,  and  a  heathen.  Yet  he  was  so  much 
concerned  for  his  sick  mistress  and  imprisoned 
master,  that  he  would  sometimes  go  without 
food  all  day,  while  he  was  attending  to  their 
wants ;  and  he  did  all — without  expecting  any 
wages. 

The  poor  little  infant  was  in  a  sad  case,  now 
its  mother  was  lying  on  the  mat.  It  cried  so 
much  for  milk,  that  it  would  certainly  have 
died  if  its  father  had  not  obtained  leave  to 
carry  it  roimd  the  village,  to  ask  the  mothers 
who  had  babes  to  give  some  milk  to  his.  By 
this  plan,  the  little  creature  was  qu'.et^  in 
the  day,  but  at  night  its  cries  were  most  dis- 
tressing. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  these  trials 
were  to  end.  The  king  sent  for  the  missionary, 
jwt  to  put  him  to  death,  as  he  had  once  in- 
tended, but  to  ask  for  his  help.    What  help 
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could  he  render  to  the  king  P  The  reasim  why 
the  missionary  had  been  impriaoned  ao  long 
wiis,  that  a  British  army  had  attacked  Bnnnak 
The  king  had  feared  lest  the  miaaionary  should 
take  part  with  the  enemy,  and  tker^fbrehe  had 
shut  him  up.  Now  there  were  hopes  of  peace, 
and  an  interpreter  was  wanted  to  help  the 
Burmese  to  speak  with  the  British.  The  mis- 
aionnry  knew  both  the  English  lang^ge  and 
the  Burmese,  and  he  could  explain  to  the  king 
what  the  English  general  would  say. 

For  this  purpose  he  was  brought  to  Ava. 
lie  was  not  now  driven  along  the  road  like  a 
beast,  but  relieved  from  his  chains,  and  treated 
tolerably  well.     Yet  he  was  still  a  prisoner. 

Tlie  mother  was  now  well  enough  to  make 
a  journey,  though  very  weak.  She  returned 
to  her  cottage  by  the  river  side,  and  soon  she 
had  the  delight  of  seeing  her  husband  enter  it. 
It  was  seventeen  months  since  he  had  been  torn 
from  it  by  the  king's  officers,  and  during  all 
that  time  he  had  been  groaning  in  irons.  But 
he  was  not  now  allowed  to  remain  in  his  cot- 
tage, but  only  to  obtain  a  little  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  take  with  him  to  the  Burmese  camp. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  his  wife  was 
seized  with  that  deadly  disease  called  spotted 
fever.  What  now  would  become  of  little  Maria  P 
Through  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  on  the  very 
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day  the  mother  fell  ill,  a  Burmese  woman  of- 
fered to  noTBe  the  babe.  Every  day  the  mother 
grew  worse,  till  at  last  the  neighbours  came  in 
to  see  her  die.  As  they  stood  around,  they  ex- 
claimed in  their  Burmese  tongue,  '  She  ia  deod, 
and  if  the  king  of  angels  should  come  in,  he 
could  not  recover  her.'  Their  king  of  angels 
could  not,  but  her  King  of  anoels  could,  for 
lie  can  raise  the  dead.  But  this  dear  lady  was 
not  dead,  though  nearly  dead. 

The  Lord  of  life  showed  her  mercy.  A  friend 
entered  the  sick  chamber.  It  was  Dr.  Price,  a 
missionary  and  a  prisoner,  who  had  obtained 
leave  from  the  king  to  visit  the  sick  lady.  He 
understood  her  case,  and  he  ordered  her  head 
to  be  shaved,  and  blisters  to  be  applied  to  her 
feet.  From  that  time  she  began  to  recover, 
and  in  a  month  she  had  strength  to  stand  up. 
The  governor,  who  had  once  been  so  slow  to 
hear  her  complaints,  now  sent  for  her  to  his 
house.  He  received  her  in  his  kindest  manner. 
What  was  her  joy  when  she  found  her  husband 
there,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  guest !  Many 
prayers  had  she  offered  up  during  her  long 
illness,  and  they  were  now  answered.  The 
promise  she  had  trusted  in  was  ful&lled.  This 
was  that  promise :  '  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
ahalt  glorify  me.' 
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But  still  brighter  days  were  at  hand.  The 
kingut'  Burmuh  hud  mudc  peace  with  theltriti!^, 
imd  had  agreed  to  deliver  the  inissioDaries  into 
their  hands.  Glad,  indcfHl,  wt-re  they  lo  e^aye 
tiam  the  power  of  the  omel  monanlu  litde 
Haria  and  her  parents,  aa  veil  as  Itaij  nd 
Ahbj,  were  conveyed  in  a  boat  down  the  rivtr 
to  the  place  where  the  K»gl"**  annj  had  en- 
oamped.  The  English  general  reouved  tlm 
with  fatherly  kindness,  and  gare  them  a  test 
to  dwell  in  near  his  own.  What  a  fortnight 
they  spent  in  that  tent  I  It  was  a  morning  oi 
joy  after  a  night  of  weeping.  Little  Maria 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  dwelling  with  Mi 
her  parents. 

The  English  general  gave  a  grand  dinner  in 
a  tent  to  all  the  governors,  who  were  come  to 
the  camp.  There  were  dags  flying  and  bands 
playing.  When  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  the 
guests  rose,  two  and  two,  to  take  their  places, 
but  the  general  walked  before  them  alone. 
When  they  reached  the  tent,  the  nausic 
stopped,  and  everyone  stood  still.  The  general 
then  went  into  the  tent,  and  soon  reappeared 
leading  Mrs.  Judson,  whom  he  placed  by  his 
side. 

He  soon  noticed  that  the  governors  looked 
very  uncomfortable ;  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Jndson 
and  said,  '  I  think  these  gentlemen  must  be 
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acquaintances  of  yours,  and  judging  by  their 
looks,  you  must  have  used  them  very  ill/ 

Mrs.  Judson  smiled,  and  the  Burmese  became 
more  and  more  frightened. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  that  man  with  a 
pointed  beard  P'  continued  Sir  Archibald.  *  He 
seems  to  have  a  fit  of  ague.' 

Mrs.  Judson  guessed  what  it  was.  When 
her  husband  was  very  ill,  and  was  wearing  five 
pairs  of  fetters,  she  had  walked  several  miles 
in  the  great  heat  to  intercede  with  this  verj^ 
man.  He  not  only  refused  her  request,  but  as 
she  was  going  away  he  noticed  her  silk  um- 
brella and  seized  it.  She  entreateld  him  at  least 
to  give  her  a  common  paper  one  to  screen  her 
from  the  scorching  noon-day  heat.  He  re- 
fused, saying,  the  sun  could  not  hurt  her,  she 
was  too  thin ;  only  stout  people  had  sun- 
strokes. 

The  English  officers  all  looked  at  him  so 
angrily  when  they  had  heard  this,  that  he  must 
have  been  glad  when  the  dinner  was  over, 
though  Mrs.  Judson  told  him  he  had  nothing 
to  fear. 

Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Judson  was  taken  to 

a  new  home  in  a  town  in  Burmah,  built  by  the 

English,  called  Amherst.*   Here  the  missionarj^ 

might  teach  the  Burmese  to  know  their  Saviour, 

*  Amherst  is  only  thirty  milea  ttom  1JIkv\\tmC\t\. 
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without  being  under  the  power  of  the  eoA 
Burmese  king. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  little  ttaaSLy,  ao  kng 
afflicted,  were  now  to  dwell  in  aafety,  and  to 
labour  in  comfort.  But  there  ia  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God»and  tothisrest  oneof  thiafsnuly 
was  soon  removed. 

The  missionary  determined  to  go  to  Ava,  to 
plead  with  the  king  for  permission  to  teach  his 
subjects.  He  parted  from  his  beloved  wife^ 
little  thinking  he  should  never  see  her  again. 

During  her  husband's  absence,  she  watched 
with  deep  anxiety  over  her  little  Maria.  The 
child  was  pale  and  puny,  yet  very  affectionate 
and  intelligent.  Whenever  her  mamma  said, 
*  Where  is  dear  papa  gone  P'  the  little  creature 
started  up,  and  pointed  to  the  sea.  She  could 
not  speak  plainly,  being  only  twenty  months 
old. 

Xot  long  did  she  enjoy  her  mother's  tender 
care.  The  poor  mother,  worn  with  her  past 
watching  and  weeping,  was  attacked  by  fever. 
As  she  lay  upon  the  bed,  she  was  heard  to  say, 
*The  teacher  is  long  in  coming,  I  must  die 
alone,  and  leave  my  little  one ;  but  as  it  is  the 
will  of  God,  I  am  content.' 

She  grew  so  ill,  that  she  took  no  notice  of 
anything  that  passed  around  her ;  but  even 
then  she  called  for  her  child,  and  charged  the 
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nurse  to  be  kind  to  it,  and  to  indulge  it  in 
everything  till  its  father's  return.  This 
charge  she  gave,  because  she  knew  the  babe 
was  sick,  and  needed  the  tenderest  care.  At 
last  the  mother  lay  without  moving,  her  eyes 
closed,  and  her  head  resting  on  her  arm. 
Thus  she  continued  for  two  days,  and  then 
uttered  one  cry,  and  ceased  to  breathe.  Her 
illness  had  lasted  eighteen  days.  Then  she 
rested  from  her  labours,  and  slept  in  Jesus. 

What  now  became  of  little  Maria  P  A  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife  came  to  Maria's  home,  and 
took  charge  of  the  child.  Maria  fancied  that 
kind  Mrs.  Wade  was  her  own  mother. 

What  a  day  it  was  when  the  poor  father  re- 
turned home !  No  wife  to  meet  him,  with  love 
and  joy ;  only  a  sickly  babe,  who  had  forgotten 
him,  and  who  turned  from  him  with  alarm. 
Where  could  he  go  to  but  the  grave,  to  weep 
there  P 

Little  Maria  was  nursed  with  a  mother's  care, 
though  not  in  a  mother's  arms;  but  her  delicate' 
frame  had  been  shaken  by  her  infant  troubles, 
and  care  and  comforts  came  too  late.  After 
drooping  day  by  day,  she  died  at  the  age  of  two 
years  and  three  months,  exactly  six  months 
after  her  mother.  Her  father  was  near,  to 
close  her  faded  eyes,  and  fold  her  little  hands 
on  her  cold  breast,  and  then  to  lay  her  in  a  little 
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Dr.  Judson  often  thanked  God  that  hia 
favourite  pillow  had  not  been  lost,  for  it  con- 
tained his  great  treasure — the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  just  finished 
when  he  was  imprisoned.  In  order  to  save  it, 
his  good  wife  had  fastened  it  up  in  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and  made  it  into  a  hard  pillow,  such  as 
the  Burmese  use.  When  his  faithful  servant 
saved  the  pillow,  he  most  likely  had  no  idea 
why  his  master  cared  so  much  for  it.  But 
God  knew,  and  He  it  was  who  kept  it  safe. 
It  was  not  till  eight  years  afterwards  that  Dr. 
Judson  finished  translating  the  whole  Bible. 

The  same  year,  he  married  again.  His 
second  wife  was  a  widow.  She  had  done  all 
she  could  to  help  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Board- 
man,  to  teach  the  Karens  about  the  Saviour, 
and  now  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  helping 
Dr.  Judson  to  teach  the  Burmese. 

Dr.  Judson  died  in  1850,  on  board  the  ship 
which  was  to  have  taken  him  to  America, 
where  he  hoped  his  health  might  be  restored. 
But  gently  he  fell  asleep,  and  his  body  was 
buried  in  the  ocean,  far  from  all  who  loved 
him.  His  work  remains,  and  many  others 
have  followed  in  his  steps. 

There  are  now  many  thousands  of  Christians 
in  Burmah.  Faithful  ministers  preach  in 
their  churches ;  dear  children  fill  their  schools. 
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Many  books,  besides  the  Bible,  have  hm 
translated  into  the  langiui^s  of  Bunnaii 
Grey-headed  men  and  women,  as  well  *■ 
young  children,  love  to  read  the  Pr*/'  4 
Dai/  and  the  Pilgnm's  Proffi-fxs  in  their 
own  language.  Some  of  the  priests  are  not 
only  Christians  themselves,  but  teachers  tod 
preachers.  They  are  no  longer  proud,  for 
they  feel  they  are  only  poor  sinners,  and  thW 
they  can  only  be  saved  by  belie^nng  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.* 


SUM. 

Cross  a  river  and  you  paaa  from  Burma  to 
Siam.  These  two  countries,  tike  most  conn- 
tries  close  together,  have  quarrelled  a  great 
deal,  and  now  Britain  has  got  in  between  them, 
and  haa  parted  them.  Britain  has  conquered 
that  part  of  Burma  which  lies  close  to  Siam, 
and  has  called  it  British  Burma. 

*  Eindlj  revised  by  Lient.-Oen.  Albert  FTtohe,  C.8X 
late  Chief  Cbminiasioner  of  British  Bomia,  and  I9 
Utb.  IngoUi,  of  Burmft. 

£unna,  hy  Lieat.-Oen.  Fytehe,  CSX;  Th»  Wiiu 
FonigntTt,  B.T.S. ;  Civiluijig  Mmmtaitt  Men,  Haicn ; 
iSilaoim'a  TraveU ;  Tnle  on  'Boima;'  OotptUxBrnmak: 
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But  though  these  two  countiieB  hare  been 
such  enemies,  they  are  as  like  each  other  as 
two  sisters.  Siam  is  the  little  sister.  It  has 
the  sea  on  one  side  and  mountains  on  the  other. 

The  word  '  Siam '  means  '  brown  race,'  in 
Malay.  It  is  our  name  for  the  country ;  hut 
the  wiiire  name  is  Muang  Thai,  or  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Free.  This  was  the  name  chosen  long  ago 
by  some  Buddhists,  who  Sed  from  their  enemies 
and  settled  on  the  river  Meinam.  Once,  indeed, 
it  was  a  very  unsuitable  name,  for  Siam  was 
full  of  slaves,  but  now  it  is  a  very  good  name, 
for  the  king  has  made  all  his  people  free. 

The  Siamese  resemble  the  Burmese  in  appear- 
ance. They  have  broad  fiiees,  low  foreheads, 
black  eyes,  large  mouths,  and  thick  lips. 


Their  manner  of  diesang  titeir  hair  doe*  aat 
improve  their  looka;  for  Utay  oat  their  hnt 
quite  close,  except  jort  on  the  top  (rf  tibsr 
heads,  where  they  make  it  stand  ap  lib 
bristles ;  nor  do  they  wear  any  otrrvting  oa 
their  heads.  They  do  not  disfigure  thcsnaelTC^ 
as  the  Burmese  do,  with  noee-ringa  and  ear>bin; 
but  they  lore  omameDts  quite  as  maeh,  wai 
load  themeelTes  with  necklace*  end  braodeti. 

Men  and  women  wear  a  sort  of  Idlt  with  a 
tunic,  over  which  the  women  draw  a  broad 
silk  scarf,  which  they  bind  closely  rotmd  thrar 
chest,  and  which  falls  ftlmoet  to  their  feet. 

Soldiers  wear  scarlet  and  purple,  and  the 
Aroazon»,  or  women- soldiers,  wear  green  and 
gold. 

People  wear  white  as  mourning  for  their 
younger  relations,  and  black  for  their  elder 
ones. 

Every  man  shaves  his  bead  when  the  king 
dies. 

People  eat  four  times  a-day, — at  sunrise,  at 
noon,  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  work  is  done. 
All  sleep  from  noon  till  three  o'clock.  It  is 
the  custom  to  bathe  often  before  eating. 

"When  infants  are  a  month  old,  their  hair  is 
shaved  off,  except  the  top-knot,  which  is  allowed 
to  grow  till  they  are  big ;  and  then  it  is  cut  or 
BhaTed  by  the  ^ri^at. 
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This  hair-cutting  is  thought  very  important. 
The  children  often  play  at  hair-cutting  with 
their  dolls,  of  which  they  have  a  great  many. 
They  have  all  sorts  of  pretty  toys,  little 
temples  and  boats,  and  floating  houses  made 
and  furnished  exactly  like  real  ones,  and  filled 
with  tiny  dolls.  They  play  at  marbles  with 
their  knees  instead  of  their  fingers. 

They  are  very  fond  of  flying  kites,  but  men 
and  women  play  with  kites  quite  as  much  as 
the  children.  Often  numbers  of  kites  may  be 
seen  sailing  over  the  city,  some  of  them  like 
huge  butterflies.  It  is  very  amusing  to  watch 
these  kites  darting  about  in  the*  air,  and  to  see 
how  cleverly  the  men  manage  to  entangle  and 
pull  down  each  other's  kites. 

Young  men  delight  in  playing  with  a 
shuttlecock.  They  strike  it  with  the  sole  of 
their  foot  instead  of  a  battledore,  and  they 
play  so  well,  that  they  often  keep  the  shuttle- 
cock flying  for  an  hour,  without  letting  it 
once  fall  to  the  ground. 

There  are  two  kings  in  Siam,  but  all  the 
power  belongs  to  the  first  or  supreme  king. 
No  people 'are  more  loyal  than  the  Siamese. 
They  look  upon  their  king  as  sacred.  Even 
the  poorest  have  a  right  to  complain  to  him 
against  the  highest. 

The  Siamese  are  very  fond  of  ^joetrj, tk 
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and  acting.    They  are  also  yery  kind  to  ibidt 
relations. 

There  is  scaroely  a  man  or  woman  in  Simb, 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  The  bojs  an 
instructed  by  the  priests. 

Young  ladies  are  very  carefully  taught  hf 
women  teachers  at  home.  The  g:irlB  axe  placed 
in  rows,  so  that  they  may  be  watched,  and 
punished  with  a  cane  if  they  are  the  IflMt 
inattentive.  No  books  are  used  by  the  popiI% 
but  the  teacher  reads  or  sings  a  line  of  poetry, 
or  plays  a  bar  of  music,  which  is  first  repeated 
separately  by  each  pupil,  and  then  by  all  the 
pupils  together.  They  are  taught  dancing  in 
the  same  way.  Very  young  girls  often  leani 
a  hundred  poems. 

Thursday  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  day  for 
opening  a  school,  because  it  is  the  day  of  the 
goddess  of  wisdom. 

The  Siamese  used  to  be  expected  to  behave 
like  worms.  Whoever  entered  the  king's 
presence  had  to  creep  about  on  hands  and 
knees.  The  great  lords  required  their  servants 
to  .show  them  the  same  respect.  Servants 
always  crawled  into  a  room,  pushing  in  their 
tray  before  them;  and  when  waiting,  they 
walked  about  on  their  knees.*  How  shocking 
it  must  have  been  to  see  men  crawl  like  worms 
*  Tbfi  igicQiMat  kiii^  has  changed  all  this. 
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in  order  to  gratify  the  pride  of  tKeir  fellow- 
men  !  The  rale  used  to  be,  never  to  let  yoor 
head  be  higher  than  the  head  of  a  pers(Hk 
more  h(mourable  than  yourself;  if  he  stood, 
you  must  ait ;  if  he  sat,  you  must  croucK 

There  used  also  to  be  slaves.  Some  of  them 
slaves  had  been  taken  captive,  or  were  the 
children  of  captives ;  some  had  been  bought ; 
some  had  been  bom  slaves ;  some  had  been 
given  away ;  some  had  given  themselves,  and 
some  had  chosen  to  be  slaves  in  time  of  famine. 
Every  slave  was  tattooed  with  the  name  of  his 
lord.  This  was  done  by  first  pricking  the  skin, 
and  then  rubbing  it  with  Indian  ink  and 
peacock's  bile. 

Siam  is  very  fruitful.  It  produces  the  best 
sugar  in  the  world,  and  forty  different  kinds  of 
rice. 

It  has  splendid  trees,  the  teak,  the  banyan, 
the  tamarind,  the  cocoanut,  and  the  palm.  It 
has  also  lovely  flowers,  huge  convolvuli,  and 
gorgeous  oleanders,  besides  laurels  and  myrtles, 
roses  and  jessamine. 

White  aninmlH  are  much  esteemed.  When- 
ever a  white  ekp/tani  is  found,  he  is  floated 
down  the  river  under  a  roof  of  flowers.  His 
food  is  served  in  gold  and  siLver  trays,  and  his 
drink  is  perfumed  with  jessamine.  His  tusks 
are  adorned  with  golden  rings ;  hu  lUiKiV.  VtSo. 
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gold  chains,  and  Ua  head  with  a  goldon  ciowb. 
When  he  bathes^  an  oflBoar  holds  an  nmhnlk 
of  crimflon  and  gold  oror  his  head,  wlnht 
others  wave  gold  and  sQver  fima.  When  ]» 
dies,  his  body  is  thrown  into  the  golf  of  Siiii^ 
but  his  brains  and  heart  are  bnmedL 

A  Siamese  ambassador,  who  wished  to  shov 
his  respect  for  Queen  Yictoria,  aaid  that  hv 
eyes,  her  complexion,  and,  aboTo  aU,  her  beiF- 
ing,  were  those  of  a  white  elephant. 

What  the  river  Nile  is  to  Egypt^  the  ziTcr 
Meinam  is  to  Siam. 

Meinam  means  the  '  Mother  of  Waters.'  In 
summer  when  the  moimtain  snows  melt,  the 
Meinam  rises  till  the  vaUey  looks  like  one 
great  sea,  and  the  towns  and  villages  look  like 
islands.  When  the  waters  fall,  the  banks  are 
lighted  up,  fireworks  are  let  off,  and  the  river 
is  covered  with  floating  palaces  and  thousandi 
of  lamps  and  lanterns. 

Few  rivers  are  so  deep  as  the  Meinam.  It 
is  full  of  fish  of  all  kinds,  especially  sardines, 
which  the  poor  people  eat  with  their  rice.  The 
Siamese  are  very  clever  in  salting  and  drying 
fish,  much  of  which  they  send  to  other  lands. 
The  Meinam  is  fringed  for  miles  with  bamboos^ 
tamarinds,  and  palms,  in  which  live  myriads  of 
birds  of  bright  colour  and  sweet  song. 
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Tliis  is  ^e  capital  of  Siam.  It  has  been 
called  the  Yenice  of  tlie  East.  The  houses  were 
built  ftt  first  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but 
cholera  bo  often  appeared,  that  one  of  the  kings 
commanded  them  to  be  built  cm  the  river  itself, 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  air.  There  are 
now  two  hundred  thousand  floating  houses  and 
shops,  and  about  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Only 
great  people  are  allowed  to  build  on  the  banks. 
Along  each  side  of  the  river  there  are  two  or 
three  rows  of  floating  houses,  which  are  built 
on  bamboo  raft«  fastened  by  great  chains  to 
posts  or  piles. 

The  river  Meinam  itself  is  the  principal 
street,  and  the  floating  shops  on  either  side 
are  great  wafer  bazaars.  Each  floating  bouse 
baa  its  own  canoe.  Every  morning  at  sunrise 
the  houses  are  visited  by  a  fleet  of  canoes, 
filled  with  men  dressed  in  yellow.  These  are 
the  priests  who  come  for  their  daily  bread. 
There  are  twenty  thousand  priests  in  Bangkok. 
Many  of  the  floating  bouses  are  the  homes  of 
indostrious  Chinese,  who  seem  to  be  olwajB 
washing  themselves  or  their  children. 

At  night  Bangkok  is  hung  with  thousands 
c^lights  and  lastenu  of  all  sh&deB  asA  o^snxn. 
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In  the  day-time  the  river  Boems  alife  viA 
flihopB  and  boats.  Some  are  Tety  big,  and  eonteii 
a  sort  of  wooden  cage,  nnder  which  die  peofb 
are  cooped.  Some  boats  are  so  small  thsl  a 
child  can  row  theuL  There  axe  so  maaj  ftit 
they  often  come  against  each  other,  and  in 
overset.  A  traveller  once  passed  by  a  hod 
where  a  little  girl  of  seven  was  rowings  sal 
by  accident  his  boat  overset  hers.  The  ohSl 
fell  out  of  her  boat,  and  her  paddle  out  of  hsr 
hand;  yet  she  was  not  the  least  frigfatsiiBi 
only  surprised:  and  after  looking  about  for  a 
moment,  she  burst  out  a-laughing,  and  wtf 
soon  seen  swimming  behind  her  boat  (stiD 
upside  down)  with  her  paddle  in  Iter  hanl 
These  little  laughing  rowers  are  too  giddy  to 
like  learning,  and  they  are  not  at  all  willing  to 
come  to  the  missionaries'  schools;  but  some 
poor  children  are  glad  to  be  there,  and  have 
been  taught  about  Christ  in  these  schools.* 

Terrible  are  the  prisons  in  this  beautiful 
city,  and  most  gloomy  and  revolting  is  the 
buming-ploce  of  the  dead.  Greedy  vnlturee 
may  be  seen  at  a  distance,  .hovering  over  the 
scorched  grass  and  ready  to  dispute  their 
dreadful  food  with  the  pariah  dogs.  The 
bones  which  remain  are  gathered  and  burned. 

The  religion  of  Siam  is  the  same  as  that  of 

*  Extracted  from  Bev.  Howard  Maloolm'a  Tnofeh. 
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Burma — ^the  worship  of  Buddha.  But  in  Siam 
he  is  not  called  '  Buddha :'  the  name  given  him 
there  is  '  Ootama.'  Tou  see  how  many  names 
Buddha  haa  In  China,  he  is  '  Fo  ;'  in  Burma, 
lie  is  'Oaudama;'  in  Siam,  he  is  'Ootama.' 
Neither  is  he  honoured  in  Siam  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  in  Burma.  Instead  of  building 
magnificent  pagodas,  the  Siamese  build  mag- 
nificent image-houses,  or  temples. 

There  are  a  hundred  temples,  or  '  watts,'  in 
Bangkok.  One  is  called  '  the  temple  of  the 
sleeping  idol,'  and  contains  a  huge  figure,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  It  is  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  and  the  soles  of  its  feet 
are  of  mother-o'-pearl,  inlaid  with  pictures  of 
gold. 

Another  'watt'  is  called  after  its  emerald 
idol,  which  is  made  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
This  'watt'  has  a  pavement  of  polished  brass  and 
a  spire  with  an  emerald  tint.  A  light  is  kept 
always  burning  before  the  emerald  idol. 

From  the  top  of  the  *  watt '  called  *  the  moun- 
tain of  gold,'  you  can  see  all  the  city,  and  the 
great  palace  with  its  roofs  adorned  with 
coloured  tiles  and  figures  of  sea-serpents,  in 
memory  of  the  cobra,  which  is  said  to  have 
spread  its  hood  out  behind  'Buddha,  to  shade 
him  while  he  preached. 

There  are  aUo  three  beautiful  pillars  inlaid 
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with  moBaic,  which  are  (wt  iqi  in  mfOBMoajd 
three  ancient  kings. 

The  Portagnese  were  the  firat  Emopeani  fo 
hear  of  Siam ;  but  the  hiatoiy  of  fiSam  hdgM 
long  before  the  Portuguese  came  to  the  EasL 

The  capital  city  was  founded  on  the  Mif**— , 
in  the  reign  of  our  Edward  DI.* 

LouxB  XIY.  of  France  tried  in  Tain  to  oon- 
yert  one  of  the  kings  of  Siam.  The  last  king 
was  Maha  Mongkut.  Before  he  became  Idng^ 
he  was  a  priest.  He  loyed  study,  and  he  leamt 
Latin  from  the  Jesuits;  but  when  the  American 
missionaries  came,  he  was  so  much  with  them 
that  they  hoped  he  would  become  a  Christian. 
But  he  told  them  he  could  not  embrace  what 
he  considered  a  foolish  religion.  This  was  just 
what  the  Greeks  said,  in  the  days  of  St.  PauLt 
When  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  thanked  the 
missionaries  for  all  they  had  taught  him,  and 
told  them  how  much  he  wished  to  have  schools 
in  his  kingdom  like  the  English  schools.  He 
delighted  in  the  English  language  and  had  an 
English  printiug-press  of  his  own.  He  allowed 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  American  missionaries 
to  visit  his  palace,  where  one  yoimg  creature 
learned  to  sing,  '  There  is  a  happy  land.' 

In  1862,  he  engaged  an  English  lady  to  come 
and  teach  his  children  and  his  wives.    She  was 

♦  1867.  t  1  Cor.  L  as,  24. 
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also  to  write  and  to  read  his  French  letters  for 
hioL  This  lady  has  written  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  five  years  she  and  her  little  boy 
spent  in  Bangkok,  and  of  her  pupils  there.* 

She  describes  her  schoolroom  as  a  beautiful 
temple  in  the  *  City  of  the  "Women/  where  the 
king's  family  live,  and  where  all  are  women, 
the  judge,  the  doctor,  the  soldiers — everyone. 
Altogether  there  are  about  nine  thousand 
women  living  together.  The  city  has  its  own 
laws  and  government,  and  its  own  gardens,  and 
parks,  and  little  lakes. 

Besides  those  who  were  grown  up,  the 
English  lady  had  twenty-five  boys  and  girls 
as  pupils.  Their  favourite  studies  were  geo- 
graphy and  astronomy.  At  first  they  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  world  was  round.  The 
only  map  they  possessed  had  a  red  patch  for 
Siam,  with  a  great  figure  to  represent  the 
great  King  of  Siam,  and  a  little  green  patch 
for  Burma,  with  a  tiny  black  figure  for  its 
king.  A  huge  Englishman,  with  a  cocked 
hat  and  feathers,  represented  Lord  Clive 
with  British  Burma.  All  round  was  painted 
blue  for  the  sea,  which  was  covered  with 
Siamese  ships,  whilst  not  one  Burmese  boat 
was  to  be  seen.  How  surprised  the  scholars 
were  when  a  large  new  map  came,  which  the 

*  The  English  OovemesM  at  the  Siamese  Court,  lixxistsss,  &Q^ 
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king  had  framed  in  gold  sad  himg  1^  I    Tluf 

were  disappointed  to  see  ho^  amaU  Siui  loakai 
bat  then  England  looked  amaller  still  I 

The  pupils  were  very  soony  to  hear  that  ns- 
body  lived  in  the  moon ;  and  one  little  giil  Hid 
she  was  sure  the  moon  was  a  beantifbl  puinosa 
and  the  sun's  wife,  and  not  a  great  stu^iid  bsO 
of  earth,  rolling  about  in  the  aky  fer  nothing 
but  for  the  sun  to  shine  upon. 

One  day  when  a  steamer  had  faronght  the 
king  some  ice,  the  children  had  a  pieoe  for  their 
ob j  ect-lesson.  They  believed  that  ioe  was  froisn 
water  ;  but  when  they  heard  about  snow,  they 
were  quite  angry.  One  of  the  elder  ones  said, 
*  Please  don't  say  that  again;  it  sounds  like  the 
story  of  a  child  who  wishes  to  say  something 
more  wonderful  than  was  ever  said  before.' 
The  king,  however,  assured  the  children  that  it 
was  just  possible  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  snow,  for  English  books  often  spoke  of 
something  wonderful  called  *  snow/ 

One  day,  as  the  children  were  tracing  the 
river  Nile  on  the  map,  something  fell  from  the 
high  roof.  It  looked  like  a  beautiful  thick  silk 
cord,  neatly  rolled  up.  It  imrolled  itself 
instantly,  and  moved  slowly  away.  The  teacher 
screamed,  but  the  pupils  sat  still,  calmly  watch- 
ing this  beautiful  serpent.  Its  back  was  a  fine 
violet,  its  sides  were  covered  with  crimson  and 
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black  scales,  and  its  tail  was  tipped  with  bluish 
gray.  It  dropped  on  the  ann  of  Prince  Som- 
detch's  chair,  and  then  on  the  floor.  As  soon 
as  it  was  gone,  the  pupils  jumped  up  full  of 
joy  because  the  serpent  had  honoured  their 
teacher  with  a  visit,  and  all  felt  sure  that  the 
Prince  would  become  famous  for  wisdom. 

One  pupil  was  named  *  Fft-ying ' — the  first- 
bom  of  the  skies.  She  was  the  king's  darling, 
and  a  most  charming  little  creature  she  was. 
She  was  sister  to  the  Prince  Somdetch  Chowfa 
Chulalonkorn  (the  present  king).  After  their 
mother  died,  she  and  her  brother  were  brought 
up  by  a  kind  aunt.  Fa-ying  was  constantly 
with  the  king,  who  fed  her  himself.  She 
came  one  day  with  eager  eyes  to  beg  her 
govemess  to  teach  her  drawing.  The  king 
readily  consented,  and  many  happy  hours  they 
spent  together.  Day  after  day  she  would  fix 
her  large  questioning  eyes  upon  her  teacher's 
face,  as  she  listened  to  the  story  of  the  Saviour, 
and  then  she  would  say  eagerly,  *  Mam,  dear, 
I  love  your  holy  Jesus.' 

Suddenly  this  sweet  child  was  seized  with 
cholera.  She  asked  for  the  English  lady,  who 
flew  to  her  side,  but  only  in  time  to  give  a  last 
kiss  to  the  little  lifeless  form.  The  king  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  For  eight  years  F&- 
ying  had  been  his  joy  and  darUng.    He  now 
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took  the  little  body  in  his  annB  and  pomdeoli 
water  on  it.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  tenfb  a 
a  golden  amy  where  musio  and  nKHuning  mn 
heard  around  it,  three  times  a-daj.  At  fti 
end  of  six  months,  the  nm  was  laid  on  a  lii|^ 
pyramid,  imder  a  golden  canopy  in  one  of  As 
temples. 

Tlie  princess's  things  were  divided  betwMS 
the  poor  and  the  priests.  Some  rings  and  lilds 
keepsakes  were  put  into  lemons  and  thiom 
down  to  the  people  by  the  king.  Twelye  dayi 
were  spent  in  feasting  and  preaching,  and  then 
the  golden  urn  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  sweet 
woods  and  burnt  with  hundreds  of  wax-candles. 
The  ashes  were  collected  in  a  golden  dish  and 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  few  bones 
that  were  left  were  placed  in  another  golden 
urn  and  taken  back  to  the  temple.  This 
was  all  that  remained  to  the  king  of  lus 
darling ! 

FA-ying's  brother,  Prince  Somdetch  Chowfa 
Chulalonkom,  was  dark,  but  handsome,  modesty 
affectionate,  and  eager  to  learn. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  splendid  cere- 
mony of  his  hair-cutting,  his  royal  father 
handed  the  golden  shears  and  gilded  razor  to 
the  hair-cutter ;  and  afterwards  he  publicly 
blessed  the  prince,  who  was  robed  in  white  and 
had  been  sprinkled  with  water  from  the  mouths 
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of  four  statues,  representing  an  elephant,  an 
ox,  a  horse,  and  a  lion. 

After  the  hair-cutting,  the  prince  became  a 
priest  for  six  months.  His  hair  and  eyebrows 
were  shaven  ofE  and  he  retired  from  the  world. 
When  he  returned,  he  no  longer  learned  with 
the  other  pupils,  but  alone  in  his  own  *  rose- 
planting  house.' 

One  of  the  grown-up  pupils  was  called 
'Hidden  perfume.'  She  was  so  delighted 
with  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  that  she  took  the 
name  of  the  lady  who  wrote  it,  and  called 
herself  'Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.'  Having 
invited  her  governess  to  dinner,  she  sent  for 
her  slaves  and  their  children — a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  in  number.  'I  am  wishful,'  she 
said,  *  to  be  like  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and 
so  I  have  given  freedom  to  all  my  slaves.  If 
they  go  away,  I  am  glad ;  if  they  stay  with 
me,  I  am  still  more  glad.' 

This  kind  lady  was  so  unhappy  when  the 
teacher  was  ill,  that  she  vowed  to  save  seven 
thousand  lives  if  her  life  were  spared.  How 
was  this  to  be  done  P  She  desired  her  servant 
to  go  to  the  market  and  buy  seven  baskets, 
each  containing  a  thousand  fish,  and  to  set  all 
the  fish  free  again  in  the  river. 

Another  of  the  pupils  invited  her  instructress 
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to  «  feaat  When  she  anrnd,  enlj  m  4tt 
moniing,  flihe  foimd  the  njal  lady  Jii— i>l  a 
pare  wliite  eOk,  and  near  a  email  nnUi 
fcmntainy  which  was  eamnmded  bjr  dam 
cQver  yaeeSy  and  by  aSver  water-jan^  each 
Ug  enough  to  hold  two  men.  GKda  wi& 
ailyer  ladles  were  filling  ihe  jara  from  Aa 
fountain;  othera,  dreaaed  in  whiter  wot 
arranging  flowera  in  litde  gold  yaeee^  wbiA 
were  placed  on  a  taUe  with  large  ailfv 
diahea.  Soon  after  seyen,  the  gneata  arriTed 
— a  hundred  hideous  and  filthy  beggar-women^ 
covered  with  dirt  and  rags.  The  royal  lady 
received  them  tenderly,  and  led  them  to  low 
stools  round  the  fountain,  where  she  removed 
their  rags,  and,  helped  by  her  maidens,  washed 
them  with  sweet  soap  and  fresh  water  from  the 
jars,  and  combed  and  washed  their  matted  hair, 
which  she  adorned  with  flowers.  Having 
dressed  them  in  pure  white,  she  led  them  to 
the  table  and  waited  upon  them  herself.  After 
the  feast,  she  indulged  them  with  sweet  music 
and  gave  each  some  money  before  leaving. 
This  she  did  every  year  '  to  show  her  love  to 
Buddha.'  What  do  we  do  to  show  our  love  to 
Jesus  P 

One  day  this  English  lady  visited  a  noble 
&mily  living  in  a  village  at  Bangkok.    Seeing 


the  daughter  of  the  hoiue  seated  oa  a  low 
Btool,  and  absorbed  in  a  book,  she  mquired  its 
name,  and  was  told  it  was  the  '  Beeble,'  and 
that  it  was  given  to  her  brother  bj  one  of 
the  American  missionaries.  The  lovely  reader 
was  named  Rimgeah,  after  the  pink  lotus 
flower.  She  was  soon  afterwards  baptized  by  a 
Boman  Catholic  prieet,  who  took  away  her 
Bible,  telling  her  it  was  a  dangerous  book, 
into  which  she  must  not  look  again.  He  gave 
her,  in  its  place,  the  duty  of  sweeping  out  the 
chapel.  One  day  a  cnnning  thief  contrived  to 
get  into  the  chapel,  and  to  steal  the  priceless 
jewels  it  contained, 

Rnngeah  was  accused  and  imprisoned ;  her 
health  gave  way  uader  tilie  false  charge.  When 
the  judge  pronounced  her  innocent,  the  sudden 
joy  was  too  much  for  her.  She  did  not  live 
to  return  home.  With  dying  lips  she  said, 
*  Mother,  dear  mother,  pray  the  holy  Jesus 
that  He  shut  not  the  heavenly  gates  upon  me ;' 
and  the  poor  mother  cried  in  her  ignorance, 
'  0  Thou,  who  art  called  Holy  Jesos,  free  my 
child  from  sin.  0  forgive  her.  Holy  One. 
She  has  loved  Thee  to  tiie  laat.  She  believea 
in  none  but  Thee.  Be  Thou  her  God,  and 
shut  not,  0  shut  not,  Thy  heavenly  gates  upon 
her,  even  though  they  shut  her  out  for  ever 
from  my  sorrowing  heart  and  eyes.' 
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Ev^r  szioe.  ;is  a  bor,  he  heazd  of  the  death 
IVesDiecLt  Lincoln,  in  America^  he  reoolTed 
tios  if  he  IiTed  to  be  king,  he  would  be  king, 
of  tlaTcs^  bat  of  free  men.    And  he  lost 
time  in  telling  hit  ministers  what  he  felt; 
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he  said  he  was  sure  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
his  country  till  she  was  freed  from  the  dark 
blot  of  slavery. 

At  first  the  ministers  objected,  but  the 
yoimg  king  declared  he  would  have  no  more 
slaves  himself,  and  that  no  human  creature 
should  ever  again  be  branded  with  his  name. 

The  ministers  at  length  consented  to  do  as 
he  desired. 

Behold  this  noble  and  youthful  king  stand- 
ing on  the  lowest  step  of  his  glittering  throne, 
and  hear  him  declare  that  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1872,  slavery  should  cease  in  Siam. 
He  added,  that  the  price  of  the  slaves  should 
be  paid  to  their  owners  by  a  tax  laid  upon  the 
nation. 

The  people  heard,  but  they  did  not  believe. 
The  news  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  But  when 
January  1,  1872,  came,  and  the  prison-doors 
flew  open,  the  whole  land  shouted  for  joy ! 

In  1878,  Queen  Victoria  sent  the  cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Oeorge  to  the 
King  of  Siam. 

On  their  way  to  the  palace,  the  ambassador 
and  his  party  saw  a  number  of  elephants  with 
gold  cloths,  and  then  the  white,  or  flesh- 
coloured  elephant,  which  is  never  corrected, 
but  only  coaxed  with  sugar-cane  whenever  it 
is  impatient.    They  behdd  many  nobles,  f  ol- 
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lowed  by  attenclantB  m  aoariet  and  gold,  maj^ 
ing  their  betel-nut  and  oigar-boi^  ifHtton  nd 
teapot 

A  teapot  18  a  sign  of  lank,  mpemlBj  a 
golden  teapot. 

The  word  of  oommand  to  the  troops  mi 
given,  and  obeyed,  in  Wngliah,  As  theEnglidi- 
men  entered  tibe  palaoe,  tbejr  beheld  a  sQfcr 
Turkey  carpet  in  front  of  the  gilded  thniH^ 
aeren  umbrellas  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  wi& 
the  golden  teapot,  and  other  signs  of  royalty. 

The  princes  and  nobles  looked  like  a  shinizig 
mass  of  gold  network,  glittering  with  diamond& 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  king. 
He  was  of  middle  height,  sprightly,  intelli- 
gent, rather  slight,  and  with  a  particularly 
agreeable  countenance,  high  forehead,  quick 
eye,  and  yermilion  lips. 

'  Gbd  save  the  Queen,'  announced  the  am- 
bassador, who  bowed  to  his  majesty.  The  king 
then  rose,  and  continued  standing  while  the 
ambassador  took  the  star  and  collar  from  a 
gold  salver,  and  placed  the  ribbon  across  the 
king's  breast.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to 
custom  for  the  ambassador  to  raise  his  hand 
over  the  king's  head 

After  making  a  very  gracious  speech,  his 
majesty  shook  hands  with  the  ambassador,  and 
retired  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
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la  the  evening  the  ambassador  dined  with 
the  king. 

One  state-room  had  ydlow  curtains  and  a 
yellow  carpet,  with  elephants'  heads.  Another 
was  all  blue.  In  both  rooms  the  Queen's  bust 
was  placed  opposite  the  chair  of  state. 

The  Siamese  delight  in  calling  our  Queen 
the  Empress  of  India,  and  always  like  to  have 
her  photograph  in  their  albums. 

There  was  also  a  beautiful  procession  on  the 
water.  The  state  barge  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  with  curtains  of  clol^  of 
gold,  and  more  than  sixty  rowers,  wiHi  coats 
of  rich  crimson. 

Twenty  barges  passed  the  state  barge ;  each, 
in  passing,  saluted  the  king,  by  raising  all  the 
oars  together. 

The  king  presented  a  live  bear  and  a  golden 
teapot  to  the  captain  of  her  Majest}''s  ship, 
which  had  brought  the  ambassador. 

Ought  not  every  child  who  reads  this  story 
of  Siam,  to  pray  Qod  to  bless  her  noble  king, 
and  to  teach  him  to  say,  as  F&-ying  did,  '  I 
love  your  holy  Jesus  P  '• 

•  The  Sine  ol  Siam  bta  endowod  a  college  for  the  eduos- 
tion  of  the  princes  and  children  at  his  oonrt,  and  be  has 
called  Dpon  a  miuionai?  to  mauage  it,  and  to  get  other 
GhiiitiaiiB  to  baoome  teachera  in  it. 
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MALACCA. 

This  is  a  peninsula,  or  almost  an  islan 
there  is  water  almost  all  round  it.  In 
it  is  something  like  a  dotja  leg,  even  as  1 
st^methiiig  like  a  man^s  leg*. 

The  weather  in  Malacca  is  much  pier 
than  in  s«.>nie  parts  of  India,  because  X\ 
brtv zos  make  the  air  fresh.  There  ar 
sMii:  niins  on  the  coast,  which  is  low, 
tinus  ■'  ■;  mihoalthv.  Rivers  wiiirlinf'- ai 
sivkly  r.\anirroves  make  it  stwanipy.* 

M.ilaooa  h;is  no  king  i»f  her  own  ;  tli 
Ivlv-'.^C^  :o  Siani.  except  a  verv  .smal 
TV.o  ir.V.iilntants  arc  calleil  Malavs.  TL 
i.v"^^'^vr-v\  '.oiireil.  They  make  excellent  ] 
'.'..on.  a:ivl  l-ravo  and  faithful  soldiers. 
::a>o  :;o:  :l;c  same  religion  as  the  Sii 
tor  i'.:<:ead  ot  being  Buddhists,  they  are  Mi 
r.:c\;.i:.s.  Yet  ihev  know  verv  little  alx^ 
Koran,  or  i:s  laws. 

Ma:iy  of  the  Malays  used  to  be  pira' 
n^^bb^rs  bv  sea.  If  thev  saw  a  small  ^ 
they    irievl   to   overtake  it,  seize  it,  tak 

*  Th^'  xsiki^:70vt^  tlixow  ont  long  upright  roots, 
rivTvul  the  VAMT  from  flowing  avi^,  and  thus  mfl 
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crew  prisoners,  and  sell  them  for  slaves.     But 
they  have  left  off  being  pirates. 

There  are  camphor  trees  in  Malacca  and 
oleanders,  which  grow  twenty  feet  high. 
The  best  canes  for  walking  sticks  and  hunting 
whips  come  from  Malacca.  There  are  some 
very  valuable  plants  in  Malacca.  There  is 
one  which  has  a  seed  called  'pepper.'  There 
is  a  tree  which  has  in  the  stem  a  pith 
called  '  sago.'  Who  collects  the  pepper  and 
the  sago?  There  are  mines  of  tin.  Who 
digs  up  the  tin  ?  The  Malays  will  not 
take  so  much  trouble,  so  the  industrious 
Chinese  labour  instead.  The  Chinese  come 
over  by  thousands  to  get  rich  in  Malacca.  As 
there  is  not  room  for  them  in  their  own 
country,  they  are  glad  to  settle  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  though  the  Chinese  set  an  example 
of  industry ^  they  do  not  set  an  example  of  good- 
ness :  for  they  gamble  and  so  lose  their  money  : 
and  they  commit  many  kinds  of  wickedness. 

As  for  the  Malays,  they  are  so  idle,  that 
when  trees  fall  over  the  river  and  block  up  the 
way  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  cutting  ^ 
a  way  through  for  their  boats,  but  will  sooner 
creep  under  or  climb  over  the  fallen  trees. 

The  capital  of  lilalacca  is  Malacca,  and  this 
city  belongs  to  the  English  ;  but  it  is  of  little 
use  to  them,  because  there  is  no  haxhova. 
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SINGAPOBB. 

This  city  also  belongs  to  the  English,  ini 
it  is  of  great  value  to  them,  because  of  iti 
situation.  It  is  as  important  in  the  east  ii 
Gibraltar  is  in  the  west  The  harbour  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world.  Many  ships  oooe 
there  to  buy  and  sell  goods,  before  they  retms 
to  Europe  and  America. 

Large  stores  of  coal  are  kept  at  Singapore, 
in  order  to  supply  the  countless  steamers  which 
arrive  there  daily  from  China,  Australia,  Java, 
Borneo,  and  England. 

Many  of  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  are 
Chinese,  and  may  be  seen  driving  in  carriages 
and  wearing  some  European  clothes,  which 
they  never  do  in  China. 

The  city  is  built  on  an  island,  very  near  the 
coast.  There  are  many  beautiful  countir- 
houses  perched  on  the  hills,  where  English 
families  live,  outside  the  town. 

There  is  so  much  rain  at  Singapore,  that  the 
country  is  always  green,  and  the  plants  grow 
luxuriantly.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  fra- 
grance of  sweet  flowers.  Orchids  hang  down  in 
long  tassels  from  the  trees.  On  every  dust- 
heap,  most  beautiful  plants  may  be  seen  growing. 
Twelve  Cape  jessamine  flowers  cost  a  penny. 
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Fruit  is  most  abundant;  pine-apples  cost  a 
penny  each,  or  three  halfpence  if  they  are  very 
fine.  No  one  eats  them;  people  prefer  an 
English  potato. 

Tiny  parrots  are  to  be  seen  in  the  market  no 
bigger  than  bullfinches,  and  dark  green,  with 
red  throats,  and  blue  heads. 

There  are  glowworms,  fireflies,  and  butter- 
flies, with  wings  ten  inches  long. 

There  are  also  tigers  in  Singapore,  and  so 
many,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  pitfalls  laid  for 
them,  some  human  creature  is  devoured  almost 
every  day.  The  natives  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
tiger,  because  they  think  it  prevents  and  cures 
diseases  and  makes  people  brave. 

Many  of  the  Malays  have  no  home  but  a 
boat,  hardly  large  enough  to  lie  down  in.  There 
they  gain  a  living  by  catching  fish,  and  collect- 
ing shells  and  coral,  to  exchange  for  sago, 
which  is  their  food.  These  men  are  called 
'  Ourang-lout,'  which  means  *Man  of  the  water.' 
Does  not  this  name  remind  you  of  the  apes 
called  '  Ourang-outang,'  which  means  '  Man  of 
the  woods  P'  There  are  ourang-outangs  in  the 
forests  of  Malacca,  and  they  are  more  like  men, 
and  more  easily  tamed  than  any  other  ape. 
Yet  still  how  difierent  is  the  tamest  ape  from 
the  wildest  man  !  for  the  one  has  an  immortal 
soul,  and  the  other  has  none. 
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The  Malay  language  ia  aaid  to  be  the 
in  the  world,  even  as  the  Chinese  is  the  noit 
difficult.  The  Malay  language  has  no  emm, 
nor  gendersy  nor  oonjugationsy  whieh  pu^ 
little  boys  so  much  in  their  Iiatin  g'^"-*"^ 
It  is  easy  for  missionaries  to  leant  tie 
Malay  language.  When  they  know  it  Amj 
can  talk  to  the  Chinese  in  M^li^^^^^n^  Jn  Ah 
language. 

I  will  tell  ypu  of  a  school  that  an  Eng^ 
lady  has  opened  at  Singapore  for  poor  Ghinete 
girls.  There  are  numbers  of  these  children^ 
as  thousands  of  Chinese  come  to  Singapore 
e^ery  year. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  BCHOOL-GIRLS. 

The  two  elder  girls  were  sisters,  and  were 
called  Chun  and  Han.  Both  of  them,  when 
they  heard  about  Jesus,  belieTcd  in  Him,  and 
loved  Him.  Yet  their  characters  were  verv 
different ;  Chun  being  of  a  joyful  disposition, 
and  Han  of  a  mournful  and  timid  temper. 
They  had  no  father,  and  their  mother  was 
employed  in  the  school  to  take  care  of  the 
little  children,  and  to  teach  them  needlework ; 
but  she  was  a  heathen. 

When  Chun  and  Han  had  been  three  years 
in  the  school,  their  mother  wanted  them  to 
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leave  and  to  come  with  her  to  her  home.  The 
girls  were  grieved  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
their  Christian  teacher,  and  of  living  in  a  hea- 
then home ;  yet  they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to 
do  as  their  mother  wished.  But  they  were 
anxious  to  be  baptized  before  they  went,  if  they 
could  obtain  their  mother's  consent  Their 
kind  teacher,  Miss  Grant,  thought  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  ask  leave  long  before  the  time, 
lest  the  mother  should  carry  her  girls  away, 
and  lock  them  up.  So  she  waited  till  the  very 
evening  fixed  for  the  baptism.  Miss  Grant 
had  been  praying  all  day  for  help  from  God, 
and  the  two  sisters  had  been  praying  together! 
and  now  the  bell  began  to  ring  for  evening 
service.  Now  the  time  was  come  when  the 
mother  must  be  asked. 

*Do  you  know,'  said  Miss  Grant  to  the 
mother,  '  that  the  children  are  going  to  church 
with  me  P' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  mother,  '  wherever  Missie 
pleases  to  take  them.'  Then  the  lady  told  her 
of  the  baptism,  and  entreated  her  consent.  At 
last  the  heathen  mother  replied,  *  If  you  wish 
it  I  will  not  oppose  you.'  Miss  Grant,  afraid 
lest  the  mother  should  change  her  mind,  has- 
tened into  her  palanquin,  and  the  sisters  hastened 
into  theirs.  Looking  back,  the  lady  perceived 
the  mother  was  standing  watching  the  palan- 
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Chun  grew  very  unhappy,  and  looked  very 
pale ;  she  wrote  many  letters  to  her  kind 
friends,  and  offered  up  many  prayers  to  her 
merciful  God.  And  did  the  Lord  hear  her,  and 
did  He  deliver  her  P  He  did.  A  Christian 
Chinaman  who  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
misdonary,  heard  of  Chun,  and  asked  permie- 
sion  to  marry  her.  He  had  never  seen  her, 
for  it  is  not  the  custom  in  China  for  girls  to 
be  seen. 

Miss  Grant  was  delighted  at  the  thought  of 
her  darUng  Chun  marrying  a  Christian,  and 
she  helped  to  prepare  for  the  wedding.  There 
was  no  bowing  down  before  an  idol  at  that 
wedding,  but  an  English  clergyman  read  the 
servica  Chun's  face,  according  to  the  custom, 
was  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  and  even  her 
hands  and  feet  were  hidden.  A  few  days  after 
the  wedding,  Miss  Grant,  according  to  the 
custom,  called  on  the  newly  married.  She 
found  the  room  beautiMly  ornamented,  like 
all  Chinese  rooms  at  such  times,  but  there 
were  two  ornaments  seldom  seen  in  China — 
two  Bibles  lying  open  on  the  table. 

Chun  long  rejoiced  that  she  had  so  firmly 
refused  to  marry  a  heathen.  One  day  Miss 
Grant  said  to  her,  playfidly,  *Has  your  hus- 
band beaten  you  yetP'  (for  she  knew  that 
Cliinamen  think  nothing  of  beating  their  wives.) 
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Chun  replied  with  a  sweet  look,  '  Oh,  no!  be 
often  tellB  me,  that  fir%t  he  thaulm  Qod^  mJ 
then  s^oti,  Miaa^  for  having  given  me  to  him  n 
his  wife.' 

There  was  another  girl  at  Miss  Chsnl^t 
school  named  Been.  Sometimes  she  was  calkd 
Beneo,  which  means  Miss  Been,  just  as  Chmieo 
means  Miss  Chun.  Miss  Grant  hoped  that 
Been  loved  the  Saviour,  and  hated  idok^bnt 
she  soon  lost  her,  for  her  parents  took  her  to 
their  heathen  home. 

After  Been  had  been  home  a  short  time  her 
mother  died.  The  neighbours  were  astonished 
to  find  that  Been  refused  to  worship  her  mo- 
ther's spirit,  and  to  bum  gold  paper  to  supply 
her  with  money  in  the  other  world.  While 
her  relations  were  busily  occupied  in  their 
heathen  ceremonies,  Been  sat  silent  and  alone. 
Soon  afterwards,  her  father,  who  cared  not  for 
her,  sold  her  to  a  Chinaman  to  be  his  wife,  for 
forty  dollars. 

Miss  Grant  heard  of  her  sad  fate,  and  often 
longed  to  see  her,  but  did  not  know  where  to 
find  her.  One  evening,  as  she  was  paying 
visits  in  her  palanquin,  she  saw  a  pair  of  bright 
black  eyes  looking  through  a  hedge,  and  she 
felt  sure  that  thev  were  her  own  Been's.  She 
stopped,  and  calling*  the  girl,  saluted  her  affec- 
tionately.   She  was  glad  she  had  found   out 
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where  Been  Kved,  as  she  would  now  be  able  to 
pay  her  a  visit. 

She  soon  called  upon  her  in  her  own  dwelling 
— a  poor  little  hut  in  the  midst  of  a  sugar- 
plantation.  She  brought  as  a  present  a  New 
Testament  in  English,  and  in  large  print.  Been 
appeared  delighted. 

*  Do  you  remember  how  to  read  it  P'  inquired 
Miss  Grant. 

*Yes,  how  could  I  forget  P*  Been  sweetly 
replied. 

*Well,  then,  read/  said  Miss  Grant. 

Been  read,  '  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and 
know  my  sheep.' 

'Do  you  understand  ?'  inquired  the  lady. 

*Yes,'  said  Been,  and  she  translated  the 
words  into  Malay. 

As  Miss  Grant  was  rising  to  depart,  she 
observed  a  hen  gathering  her  brood  under  her 
wings. 

'  Of  what  does  that  remind  you,  Been  ?' 

*  I  know,'  said  the  poor  girl ;  '  I  remember 
what  I  learnt  at  school;'  and  then,  in  her 
broken  English,  she  repeated  the  words :  '  As 
a  hen  gaderet  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
so  would  I  have  gadered  de,  but  dou  wouldest 
not.' 

At  this  moment  Been's  husband  came  in. 
The  girl  was  glad,  for  she  wanted  Miss  Grant 
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to  ask  him,  as  a  great  favour,  to  allow  her  to 
spend  next  Sunday  at  the  schooL  The  hu*- 
band  consented.  There  was  a  joyful  meeting, 
indeed,  on  that  Sunday,  between  Been,  and 
Chun,  and  Han ;  nor  was  their  affectionate 
teacher  the  least  joyful  of  the  company.* 

Miss  Grant  was  followed  by  Miss  Cooke  in 
the  charge  of  the  school  for  Chinese  girk 
Some  of  them  are  as  dear  to  her  as  if  they 
were  her  own  children.  The  name  of  one  is 
Wee  lun.  Twenty  years  ago  "Wee  lun  was 
bought  by  Malay  sailors,  who  meant  to  sell 
her  again  for  a  slave.  When  the  police 
brought  the  little  one  to  Miss  Cooke,  she 
seemed  to  hear  God's  voice  telling  her  to 
take  the  child  and  bring  her  up  for  Him. 

And  now  Wee  lun  is  gone  back  to  China 
as  a  teacher.  She  is  the  first  unmarried  Chinese 
woman  who  has  gone  there  to  be  a  missionary. 

Miss  Cooke  longs  to  send  more  of  her  girls 
as  missionaries,  but  she  has  not  money  enough. 

There  is  also  a  school  at  Singapore  for  ragged 
girls.  One  of  the  children,  named  Kauchel, 
chose  rather  to  be  whipped  than  to  light  the 
tapers  before  the  idol,  for  she  said,  '  Idols  can- 
not save  us  ;  Jesus  alone  can  save.' 

•  Extracted  from  Kev.  Howard  Malcolm's  Travels,  from 
the  HUtory  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education 
in  the  Ea$t^  and  from  Tomline's  Missionary  Joumah 
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Others  of  the  children  often  teach  their  girls 
at  home  the  Bible  stories  which  they  hear  at 
schools. 

The  scenery  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  is  most 
lovely,  hot  the  climate  is  oppressively  hot. 


SIBERIA. 


This  is  a  name  which  makes  people  shiver, 
because  it  reminds  them  of  the  cold.  It  is  a 
name  which  makes  the  Russians  tremble,  be- 
cause it  reminds  them  of  banishment,  for  the 
emperor  sends  those  who  displease  him  to  live 
in  Siberia. 

Yet  Siberia  ia  not  an  ugly  country.  It  is 
not  one  dead  flat,  but  it  contains  mountains, 
and  forests,  and  rivers.  Neither  is  Siberia  8 
country  in  which  nothing  will  grow ;  in  some 
parts  there  is  wheat,  and  where  wheat  will 
not  grow  barley  will,  and  where  barley  will  not 
grow  turnips  will.  Yet  there  are  not  many 
cornfields  in  Siberia,  for  very  few  people  live 
there.  In  the  woods  you  will  find  blackberries 
and  wild  roses,  like  those  in  England ;  and  red 
berries  aa  well  as  black  berries,  and  UUes  aa  well 
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Sdll  ic  must  be  owned  that  Siberia  is  a  loj 
cold  oouxLtnr :  for  the  saaiw  is  not  melted  tiH 
June.  ;md  ic  begins  Co  £ill  again  in  September; 
A)  cfaere  are  only  tiro  whole  months  without 
joow :  thej"  ire  July  and  Aoffust. 

I>HABiTLST>. — ^The  Ha:«sian:3  are  the  masters 
ot  Siberia,  and  they  hare  built  sereral  large 
cowTi:»  there.  But  these  towns  are  very  fir 
apart,  and  there  are  many  wQd  tribes  wander- 
in:?  about  the  countrv. 

One    ct  zh^<e  tribes  is  the  Ostvaks.     Their 
h«u:5e<  are  in  the  <iidpe  of  boxes,  for  they  are 
square,  with  iij.:  r»:of<.     There  is  a  door,  but 
yo«i  must  >:..vp  Ijw  to  |^^t  in  at  it,  unless  rou 
jje  JL  very  little  child ;  and  there  is  a  ^rindow, 
wi:L   dsh-skin   instead  of  glass.     There   is  a 
ohinmev.  tc-o,  and  a  blazinir  fire  of  lo^^  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground.     There  is  a  trough,  instead 
of  a  dining -table,  and  out   of   it    the   whole 
family  eat ;  and  even  the  dogs  sometimes.     The 
house  is  not  diWded  into  rooms,  but  into  stalls, 
like  tho«5e  of  a  stable ;  and  deerskins  are  spread 
in   the   stalls,  and   they   are   the   beds;    each 
per^n  sits  and  sleeps  in  his  own  stall,  on  his 
own  deerskin,  except  when  the  family  gather 
round  the  fire,  and,  sitting  on  low  stools,  warm 
themselves,  and  talk  together. 

In  one  of  these  snug  comers  an  old  woman 
was  seen  quite  blind,  yet  sewing  all  day,  and 
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threading  her  needle  by  the  help  of  her  tongue. 
She  vore  a  veil  of  thick  cloth  over  her  head, 
aa  all  the  Oetyak  women  do,  and  ae  she  did 
not  need  light,  she  hid  her  head  completely 
under  it. 

But  though  the  Ostyaks  are  poor,  they  pos- 
aess  a  great  treasure  in  their  dogs ;  for  these 
creatures  are  useful  as  horses,  and  mifbh  more 
tensihle.  They  need  no  whip  to  make  them 
go,  and  no  bridle  to  turn  them  the  right  way ; 
it  is  enough  ia^tell  them  when  to  set  out,  and 
to  stop,  or  to  turn,  to  move  faster,  or  more 
slowly.  These  dogs  are  white,  fitted  with 
black;  the  hair  on  their  bodies  is  short,  but 
long  on  their  handsome  curling  tails.  They 
draw  their  masters  in  sledges,  and  are  yoked 
in  pairs.  There  are  some  large  sledges,  in 
which  a  man  can  lie  down  in  comfort :  to 
draw  such  a  sledge  twelve  dogs  are  necessary ; 
but  there  are  small  sledges  in  which  a  poor 
Ostyak  can  just  manage  to  crouch,  and  two 
dogs  can  draw  it.  When  the  dogs  are  to  be 
harnessed,  they  are  not  caught,  as  horses  are, 
but  only  called.  Yet  they  do  not  like  work 
better  than  horses  like  it,  and  when  they  first 
set  out  they  howl,  but  grow  quiet  after  a  little 
while. 

The  driver  is  sometimeB  cruel  to  these  poor 
dogs,  and  corrects  them  for  the  smaUeet  fault, 
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by  throwing  a  stone  at  them,  or  the  great  cUb 
he  holds  in  his  hand,  or  at  least  a  snowbill: 
if  a  hungry  dog  but  stoops  down  to  pick  op 
a  morsel  of  food  on  the  road,  he  is  pmiished 
in  this  manner.     Yet  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  dogs  have  their  faults;  they  are  greedy, 
and  inclined  to  thieving.      To  keep  food  out 
of  their  way,  the  Ostyaks  build  storehouses  on 
the  tops  of  very  high   poles.     The   dogs  are 
always  on  the  watch  to  slip  into  their  masters' 
houses.     If  the  door  be  left  open  ever  so  little» 
a  dog  will  squeeze  in,  if  he  can ;  but  he  does 
not  stay  iong  within,  for  he  is  soon  thrust  out 
with   blows  and  kicks  :  the  women  scream  at 
the  sight  of  a  dog  in  the  hut,  for  they  fear 
lest  ho  should  find  the  fish-trough.      Yet,  aftor 
long  journeys,  the  dogs  are  brought  into  the 
hut  and  porniittecl  to  He  down  by  the  fire,  and 
to   eat   out   of   the   family-trough.     At  other 
times  they  sleep  in  the  snow,  and  eat  whatever 
is  thrown  to  them.     When  they  travel,  baps 
of  dried  fish  are  carried  in   their    sledges,  to 
feed  them  by  the  way.     The  puppies  are  ten- 
derly treated,    and   petted   by   the    fire :   yet 
many  are  killed  for  the  siike   of   their   fleecy 
hair,  which  is  considered  a  fine  ornament  for 
pelisses. 

The  Ostyaks  have   another  and   a  greater 
treasure    than   dogs  ;    they    have    rein -deer. 
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Those  who  live  by  fishing  haye  dogs  onlj, 
but  those  who  dwell  among  the  hills  have  deer 
u  well  as  dogs.  Rein-deer  are  like  dogs  in 
one  respect — they  can  be  driven  without  either 
a  whip  or  a  bit,  which  are  so  necessary  for 
horses.  But  though  they  do  not  need  the. 
lashing  of  a  whip,  they  require  to  be  gently 
poked  with  a  long  pole ;  and  though  they  do 
not  need  a  bit,  they  require  to  be  guided  by  a 
rein  fastened  to  their  heads ;  because  they  are 
not  like  dogs,  so  sensible  as  to  be  managed  by 
speaking. 

But  deer  are  very  gentle,  and  are  much  more 
easily  driven  than  horses.  To  drive  horses 
four-in-hand  is  very  difficult,  but  to  drive  four 
rein-deer  is  not.  The  four  deer  are  harnessed 
to  the  aledge  all  in  a  row,  and  a  rein  ia  fast- 
ened to  the  head  of  one ;  when  he  turns  all  the 
rest  turn  with  him.  Usually  they  trot,  but 
they  can  gallop  very  fast,  even  downhill. 
When  they  are  out  of  breath  the  driver  lets 
them  stop,  and  then  the  pretty  creatures  lie 
down,  and  cool  their  mouths  with  the  snow 
lying  on  the  ground. 

Men  ride  upon  rein-deer — not  upon  their 
btteka,  but  upon  their  necka;  for  their  backs  are 
weak,  while  their  necks  are  strong.  Biders  do 
not  mount  rein-deer  as  they  do  horses, — by 
resting  on  th^  backs,   and  then   w">-lfi"g  a 
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spring)  for  that  would  hurt  the  poor  animals: 
they  lean  on  a  long  staff,  and  b j  its  help  sping 
on  the  deer's  neck.  Sut  it  is  not  easy,  ▼het 
seated  to  keep  on ;  you  would  certainly  fall  oC 
for  all  strangers  do,  when  they  try  to  ride  br 
\^%firBt  time.  The  Ostyak  knows  how  to  keep 
his  balance,  by  waving  his  long*  staff  in  the  tir 
while  the  deer  trots  briskly  along.  But  the« 
rein-deer  have  some  curious  fancies  ;  they  will 
not  eat  any  food  but  such  as  they  pluck  them- 
selves from  the  ground.  It  would  be  of  no  use, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  journey,  to  put  them  in  t 
stable ;  they  would  not  eat ;  they  must  be  let 
loose  to  find  their  own  nourishment,  which  is 
a  kind  of  moss  that  grows  wild  among  the 
hills. 

The  rein-deer  after  he  is  dead  is  of  as  much 
use  to  the  Ostyak  as  when  he  was  alive ;  for 
his  skin  is  his  master's^  clothing.  Both  men 
and  women  dress  alike,  in  a  suit  that  covers 
them  from  head  to  foot :  the  seams  are  well 
joined  with  thread  made  of  rein-deer  sinews, 
and  the  cold  is  kept  quite  out.  The  Ostyak 
lets  no  part  of  his  body  be  imcovered  but  just 
his  face,  and  that  would  freeze  if  he  were  not 
to  rub  it  often  with  his  hands,  covered  over  with 
hairy  rein-deer  gloves.  The  women  cover  their 
faces  with  thick  veils.  The  Ostyak  wears  a 
great-coat  made  of  the  skin  of  a  white  deer; 
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this  gives  him  the  appearance  of  a  great  white 
bear.  He  carries  in  his  hand  a  bow  taller 
than  himself.  His  arrows  are  very  long,  and 
made  of  wood  pointed  with  iron.  With  those 
he  shoots  the  wild  animals.  He  is  very  glad 
when  he  can  shoot  a  sable  ;  because  the 
Kussian  Emperor  requires  every  Ostyak  to 
give  him  yearly,  as  a  tax,  the  skins  of  two 
sables.  The  fur  of  the  sable  is  very  valuable, 
and  is  made  into  muffs  and  tippets,  and  pelisses 
for  the  Russian  nobles. 

But  without  his  snow-shoes  the  Ostyak 
would  not  be  able  to  pursue  the  wild  animals, 
for  he  would  sink  in  the  snow.  These  shoes  are 
made  of  long  boards,  turned  up  at  the  end  like 
a  boat,  and  fastened  to  the  feet.  What  a  wild 
creature  an  Ostyak  must  look,  when  he  is  hunt- 
ing his  prey,  wrapped  in  his  shaggy  white  coat, 
his  long  dark  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  his 
enormous  bow  in  his  hand,  and  his  enormous 
shoes  on  his  feet ! 

What  is  the  character  of  this  wild  man  P  Ask 
what  is  his  religion,  and  that  will  show  you  how 
foolish  and  fierce  a  creature  he  must  be.  The 
Ostyak  says,  that  he  believes  in  one  God  who 
cannot  be  seen,  but  he  does  not  worship  him 
alone ;  he  worships  other  gods.  And  such  gods! 
Dead  men !  When  a  man  dies,  his  relations 
niake*a  wooden  image  of  him,  and  "^ot^dx:^  Si^ 
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for  three  years,  and  then  bury  it.  But  when  a 
priest  dies  his  wooden  image  is  worshipped 
mare  than  three  years;  sometimes  it  is  never 
buried :  for  the  priests,  who  are  alire  encourage 
the  people  to  go  on  worshipping  dead  priests' 
images,  that  they  may  get  the  ofEerings  which 
are  made  to  them. 

But  what  do  you  think  of  men  worshipping 
DEAD  BEASTS  P  Yet  this  is  what  the  Ostyaks  do. 
YThen  they  have  killed  a  wolf  or  a  bear,  thq^ 
stuff  its  skin  with  hay,  and  gather  round  to 
mock  it,  and  kick  it,  to  spit  upon  it,  and  then 
they  stick  it  up  on  its  hind-legs  in  a  comer  of 
the  hut,  and  worship  it !  Alas  !  how  has  Satan 
blinded  their  mind ! 

And  in  what  manner  do  they  worship  the 
beasts?  With  screamings, — ^with  dancing, — 
with  swinging  their  swords, — by  making  offers 
ings  of  fur,  of  silver  and  gold,  and  of  rein-deer. 
These  rein-deer  they  kill  very  cruelly,  by  stab- 
bing them  in  various  parts  of  their  bodies,  to 
please  the  cruel  gods,  or  rather  cruel  devils, 
whom  they  worship. 

Has  no  one  tried  to  convert  the  Ostyaks  to 
God?  The  Emperor  of  Kussia  wishes  them 
to  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  which  has  a 
missionary  society  of  its  own,  and  a  ooUege, 
where  the  students  learn  different  languages. 
Tlie  'Em'^OTat  \a  >Jsvfe  y^^AkdA  of  this  society. 
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There  ia  notliing  which  the  Ostyaks  are  bo 

'eager  to  ohtain  as  braDdy.     On  one  occaaion 

'  ft  traveller  waa  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  Ort- 

'  yaks,  aU  b^ging  for  brandy ;  and  when  they 

'  eould  get  none  they  brought  a  large  heap  oif 

'  frozen  fiah,  and  laid  it  at  the  traveller's  feet, 

'  saying,  '  Noble  sir,  we  present  you  with  this.' 

They  did  get  some  brwidy  in  return.     Then, 

hoping  for  more,  they  brought  a  great  salmon, 

and  a  sturgeon  as  long  as  a  man.    They  seemed 

ready  to  part  with  all  they  had  for  the  sake  of 

brandy. 

The  chief  good  the  Ostyaks  have  got  from 
the  Hussians  has  been  learning  to  build  houses; 
for  once  they  lived  only  in  tents. 


THE  SAUOTEDES. 


This  tribe  lives  so  far  to  the  north  that  they 
Bee  very  little  of  the  Euseians,  though  they 
belong  to  the  Emperor  of  Kussia.  They  live 
dose  by  the  Northern  Sea.  Imagine  how  very 
cold  it  must  be.  The  Samoyedes  inhabit  tents 
made  of  rein-deer  skins,  such  as  the  Ostyaks 
osed  to  live  in.  They  are  a  much  wilder 
people  than  the  Ostyaks.  The  women  dress 
in  a  strange,  fantastic  manner :  not  contented 
with  a  rein-deer  dress  as  the  Ostyaks  are,  they 
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join  furs  and  skins  of  yarioos  sorts  together; 
and  instead  of  veiling  their  faces,  thej  wear  a 
gay  fur  hat,  with  lappets ;  and  at  the  back  of 
tiieir  necks  a  glutton's  tail  hangs  down,  as  wdl 
as  long  tails  of  their  own  hair,  with  brass  rings 
jingling  together  at  the  end. 

But  if  their  taste  in  dress  is  laugbable,  their 
taste  in  food  is  horrible,  as  you  will  see.  A 
traveller  went  with  a  Samoyede  family  for  a 
little  while.  They  were  drawn  by  rein-deer 
in  sledges,  and  other  rein-deer  followed  of 
their  own  accord.  When  they  stopped  for  the 
night,  they  pitched  the  tent,  covering  the  long 
poles  with  their  rein-deer  skins,  sewed  together. 
The  snow  covered  the  ground  inside  the  tent, 
but  no  one  thought  of  sweeping  it  away.  It 
was  easy  to  get  water  to  fill  the  kettle,  as  a 
few  liunps  of  snow  soon  melted.  Some  of  the 
men  slept  by  the  blazing  fire,  while  others 
went  out,  armed  with  long  poles,  to  defend  the 
deer  from  the  wolves.  There  was  in  the  party 
a  child  of  two  years  old,  with  its  mother.  The 
child  was  allowed  to  help  himself  to  porridge 
out  of  the  great  kettle.  The  traveller  offered 
biTTi  white  sugar ;  but  at  first  he  called  it  snow, 
and  threw  it  away.  Soon,  however,  he  learned 
to  like  it,  and  asked  for  some  whenever  he  saw 
the  stranger  at  tea.  At  night  the  child  was 
laid  in  a  loiv^g  V^^jeki^t^  ^sid  was  closely  covered 
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with  furs ;  in  the  same  basket  he  also  travelled 
in  the  sledge. 

One  day  the  traveller  saw  a  Samoyede  feast. 
A  rein-deer  was  brought  and  killed  before  the 
tent-door;  and  its  bleeding  body  was  taken 
into  the  tent  and  devoured,  all  raw  as  it  was, 
with  the  heartiest  appetite.  It  was  dreadful 
to  see  the  Samoyedes  gnawing  the  flesh  off  the 
bones ;  their  faces  all  stained  with  blood,  and 
even  the  child  had  his  share  of  the  raw  meat. 
Truly  they  looked  more  like  wolves  than  men. 

I  might  go  on  to  tell  you  of  many  other 
tribes,  but  I  must  be  content  to  mention  just 
a  few. 

There  is  8  tribe  Uving  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Siberia  called  the  Yakuts,  and  instead  of  deer 
and  dogs,  they  keep  horses  and  oxen;  and 
strange  to  say,  they  ride  upon  the  oxen,  and 
eat  the  horses.  A  horse's  head  is  coimted  by 
them  to  be  a  most  dainty  dish.  The  cows  live 
in  one  room,  and  the  family  live  in  the  next 
with  the  calves,  which  are  tied  to  posts  by  the 
fire,  and  enjoy  the  full  blaze.  You  may 
suppose  that  the  calves  need  the  warmth  of 
the  fire,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  windows  of 
the  houses  are  made  of  ice,  but  that  the  cold  is 
80  great  that  the  ice  does  not  melt. 

There  is  a  large  tribe  called  the  Buraets. 
They  dwell  in  tents.     They*  are   Buddhists. 
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At  one  time  the  Russians  allowed  missionariM 
to  go  to  them.  There  was  an  old  man  named 
Andang,  who  used  to  attend  the  services  veiy 
regularly.  His  wife  accompanied  him.  One 
Sunday  the  preacher  spoke  much  of  heaven 
and  its  glories.  The  old  woman,  on  retoming 
to  her  tent,  said  to  her  husband,  *  Old  man,  I 
am  going  home  to-night.'  Her  husband  did 
not  understand  her  meaning :  then  she  said, 
*  I  love  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
with  Him  to-night.'  She  lay  down  in  htf 
tent  that  night,  but  rose  no  more.  In  the 
morning  the  old  man  foimd  her  stiff  and  cold. 
He  saddled  his  horse  and  set  off  to  tell  the 
missionary.  *  Oh,  sir,'  said  he,  with  tears,  *my 
wife  has  gone  home ! '  When  the  missionaij 
heard  the  account  of  her  death,  he  felt  cheered 
by  the  hope  that  the  old  woman,  though  bom 
a  heathen,  had  died  a  Christian,  and  had  left 
her  tent  to  dwell  in  a  glorious  mansion  above; 
for  how  was  it  that  she  felt  no  fear  of  death, 
and  how  was  it  that  she  felt  heaven  was  her 
home  P  Was  it  not  because  Jesus  loved  her 
and  because  she  loved  Jesus  P  * 

*  Juvenile  MinUmary  Magazine^  Febmaxy,  1850. 
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Siberia  is  the  land  to  which  the  Emperor 
■ends  mtaiy  of  his  people  when  they  displease 
him.  In  passing  through  Siberia,  you  would 
often  see  waggons  full  of  women,  children,  and 
old  men,  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  men, 
and  guarded  by  a  band  of  soldiers  on  horse- 
back. You  might  know  them  to  be  the 
banished  Russians.  What  is  to  become  of 
them  ?  Some  are  to  work  in  the  mines,  and 
some  are  to  work  in  the  factories.  Some  are 
to  have  a  less  heavy  pimishment ;  they  are  to 
be  set  free  in  the  midst  of  Siberia,  to  support 
themselvee  in  any  way  they  can.  Gentlemen 
and  ladies  have  a  small  sum  of  money  allowed 
them  by  the  Emperor,  and  they  live  in  the 
towns. 

These  people  are  called  in  Siberia  '  The  Un- 
fortunates.' Some  of  them  have  not  deserved 
to  be  banished,  but  some  have  been  guilty  of 
great  crimes. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  exile  to  return 
to  Europe  without  leave.  Now  and  then  one 
escapes  and  wanders  about  in  Siberia.  The 
people  often  leave  bread  and  tni'llf  outside  their 
windovs  at  night,  and  often  also  they  plant 
tuirdps  1^  the  roadside,  in  case  any  hungry 
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creature  should  pas&  There  is  a  proverb,  that 
if  you  catch  a  squirrel,  you  get  one  skin ;  but  if 
you  catch  an  exile,  you  get  threCy  for  you  get 
his  coat  and  his  shirt,  as  well  as  his  skin.  It 
is  easy  to  know  an  exile,  for  the  letters  yds 
are  abnost  always  branded  on  his  forehead  and 
cheeks,  and  are  very  difficult  to  get  off,  though 
this  is  sometimes  done  with  yitrioL  These 
letters  mean  Voleur,  or  thief.  A  Polish 
nobleman,  called  Piotrowski,  has  written  an 
account  of  his  escape  from  a  distillery  not  very 
far  from  Tobolsk.  He  had  not  been  branded, 
which  made  it  easier  for  him  to  escape ;  but 
then  he  had  no  one  to  help  him.  He  was 
very  difEerent  from  his  companions,  and  had 
not  conmiitted  horrible  crimes,  as  many  of 
them  had  done.  He  managed  to  get  a  pass- 
port, and  to  dress  himself  like  a  Siberian 
trader.  He  put  a  spare  shirt,  and  some  blue 
summer  trousers,  with  some  bread  and  dried 
fish,  into  a  bag  which  he  carried.  He  wore 
three  shirts,  one  of  them  was  coloured  and 
hung  outside  his  thick  cloth  trousers.  Besides 
his  warm  waistcoat,  he  had  a  garment  of 
sheepskin,  well  greased,  and  reaching  to  his 
knees.  It  was  fastened  round  his  waist  by  a 
girdle  of  red,  black,  and  white  wooL  Over 
this,  a  sort  of  pelisse,  with  a  high  stand-up 
ooUai,  Toxmii  ^\^d:^  lie   tied  a  knotted  hand- 
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kerchief.  Hig'h  boots  well  tarred,  and  great 
gloves  lined  with  fur,  <!OTered  his  feet  and 
hands.  On  his  liead  a  Siberian  wig  of 
■heepsldn,  with  the  wool  turned  in,  and  oveor 
that  a  round  red  velvet  cap  edged  with  fur. 

It  was  freezing  hard  one  evening  in  January 
in  one  of  the  coldest  winters  ever  known  in 
Siberia,  when  Fiotrowski  started.  He  crossed 
the  frozen  river,  and  got  a  lift  in  the  sledge  of 
a  peasant  who  was  passing.  At  a  little  town 
he  next  reached,  he  got  a  sledge  and  horses, 
bat  a  violent  snow-storm  came  on.  All  night 
the  driver  tried  in  vain  to  find  the  way.  When 
morning  came,  he  was  in  despair,  till  at  last 
he  discovered  the  track,  and  on  they  flew. 
One  night  very  late  our  exile  went  into  a  little 
inn  to  get  change,  and  there  some  one  stole 
much  of  his  money,  his  passport,  and  the  list 
of  the  places  he  had  to  pass.  With  a  heavy 
heart  he  pushed  on  over  the  snow-plain,  covered 
vith  sledges  going  to  and  from  the  fair  of 
Irbit.  The  sight  of  the  swift  horses  and  the 
Bkilfiil  drivers  gave  him  new  hope  that  he  might 
escape  notice  amongst  so  many.  After  supping 
at  Irbit  on  salt  cabbages  and  fish,  he  slept  in  a 
little  inn.  Ke  took  care  to  imitate  the  Siberian 
drivers,  and  to  bow  to  the  pictures  of  tiiie  saints 
m  the  comer  of  the  room  as  they  did.  Next 
day  he  rose  early,  and  started  on  foot   aa  a 
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workman  going  to  the  mines  of  Mount  UnL 
He  avoided  the  Yillag^s  as  much  as  poasibk 
When  be  was  hungry  he  ate  frozen  breii 
firom  his  bag ;  and  when  he  was  thirsty,  he 
swallowed  some  snow,  unless  he  could  find  ft 
hole  in  tbe  ice.  The  first  time  be  slept  in  ft 
snow-bed,  he  forgot  to  turn  his  fur  outoda 
His  feet  got  so  warm  that  thej  melted  the 
snow  round  tbem,  and  thus  were  left  un- 
covered and  almost  frozen.  Afterwards  he 
learnt  how  to  slide  bimself  between  the 
snow  and  the  trunk  of  some  great  tree, 
and  then  with  his  stick  to  throw  up  enow 
enough  to  make  an  arch  over  his  head. 
Twice  he  slept  in  cottages.  In  one  of  them, 
two  women  nearly  discovered  his  secret,  when 
they  saw  him  spread  out  so  many  as  four 
shirts  to  dry ;  but  in  the  other,  he  was  kindly 
welcomed  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  would 
receive  nothing  for  his  breakfast  and  supper. 
Often  he  had  to  go  through  snow  up  to  his 
neck.  At  last  he  reached  the  top  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  one  bright  moonlight  night,  ^o 
sound  was  heard  but  the  stones  cracking  in 
the  frost.  After  this  he  met  strings  of  empty 
sledges,  but  the  snow  was  sometimes  so  deep 
that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  horses'  ears. 
He  never  met  a  bear.  But  once  when  his 
bread   was  gone  he  nearly  died   of    hunger. 
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and  fell  weeping  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  A 
buzzing  aouad  came  in  hia  head.  He  was 
aroused  by  seeing  a  hunter  Blond  over  him 
with  a  wooden  bottle  of  brandy.  He  felt 
great  pain  after  he  had  swallowed  it,  but  when 
he  bad  eaten  some  of  this  kind  man's  bread 
and  fish,  he  waa  able  to  get  to  a  little  traTeller's 
hut,  where  he  slept  for  twenty-four  hours.  It 
was  very  seldom  that  he  dared  eater  these 
traveller's  huts,  but  sometimes  he  went  in  to 
buy  a  little  bread.  One  day  he  found  in  a  hut 
a  tall  old  man  with  a  silver  beard,  and  his 
grand-daughter  of  eighteen,  who  was  roclcing 
the  cradle,  and  who  gave  him  two  beautiful 
white  cakes,  without  stopping  her  baby-song, 
BO  that  she  might  not  be  noticed.  Piotrowski 
afterwards  joined  a  party  of  pilgrims  and  went 
with  them  in  a  barge  to  the  Archangel.  Then 
he  dressed  himself  like  a  peasant  travelling 
about  to  buy  pig's  bristles.  After  many 
wonderful  adventures  and  escapes  he  reached 
Paris  in  safety. 


There  are  not  many  cities  in  Siberia,  and 
they  have  been  built  by  the  Boe 
The  chief  cities  are, — 
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Omsk  and  Toboldc,  cm  the  weet^  on  tlie  rif« 
Irtdsohy  wliich  flows  into  the  river  ObL 

Irkoutsky  in  the  midst,  near  the  lake  Baikal 
Yakutsk,  on  the  east,  on  the  riyer  Lena. 

0/ these  Cfiiiea, 

Omsk  is  the  most  important 

Tobolsk  is  the  largest 

Irkoutsk  is  the  pleasantest 

Yakutsk  is  the  coldest 

Tobolsk  used  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
whole  country,  where  the  governor  of  sD 
Siberia  used  to  reside ;  but  now  Omsk  is 
called  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia,  and 
Irkoutsk  is  called  the  capital  of  Eastern 
Siberia. 

A  great  many  Chinese  come  to  Irkoutsk  to 
trade,  and  bring  quantities  of  tea. 

Yakutsk  is  the  coldest  town  in  the  world; 
there  may  be  others  nearer  the  north,  but 
none  lie  exposed  to  such  cold  winds.  The 
inhabitants  scarcely  dare  admit  the  light, 
for  fear  of  increasing  the  cold ;  and  they 
make  only  one  or  two  very  small  windows 
in  their  houses.  Yet  in  summer  vegetables 
grow  freely  in  the  gardens. 

The  Ostyaks  live  near  the  river  ObL 

The  Bureats  live  near  lake  Baikal. 

Th«^  Yakuts  live  near  the  river  Lena. 


THE  lAEE  BAIKAL. 
Tbe  lake  Baikal  is  fall  of  fish.  It  is  called 
tke  Holy  Sea  by  the  people  who  lire  on  its 
shores.  It  is  veiy  long,  very  narrow,  very 
deep,  and  very  cold.  Its  waters  are  fresh,  and 
not  salt  like  those  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  A 
hundred  and  serenty  rivers  fall  into  the  lake 
Baikal ;  but  all  its  waters  flow  out  through  one 
river,  the  Angara,  into  the  Yenisei^  aod  ao 
into  the  ocean. 


THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS. 
They  are  full  of  treasures ;  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  and  precious  stones.  They  are  dug  up 
by  the  banished  Buasians,  and  sent  in  great 
waggons  to  Russia,  to  increase  the  riches  of  the 
Emperor.* 

EAMTSCHATEA. 

It  ia  impossible  to  look  at  Siberia  without 
being  struck  with  the  shape  of  Eamtschatka, 
which  juts  out  like  a  short  amL  It  is  a  penin- 
sula.  A  beautiful  country  it  is ;  full  of  moun- 
taiiu  and  rivers,  and  woods  and  watetfoUa,  and 

*  Ttken  (mm  Ennsn'i  Trooeli  te  BOtrU. 
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not  as  cold  as  might  be  expectecL  But  Huan 
are  not  many  people  dwelling  in  it ;  ftr 
though  it  is  larger  than  Ghreat  Britain,  all  the 
inhabitants  might  be  contained  in  one  of  our 
small  towns.  And  why  are  there  ao  few  in  so 
fine  a  country?  Because  the  people  love  brandf 
more  than  labour.  They  have  been  ootmipted 
by  the  Russian  soldiers^  and  traders^  and 
convicts,  and  they  are  sickening  and  dying 
away. 

A  trayeller  once  said  to  a  EjontachadaH 
*  How  should  you  like  to  see  a  ship  arrive  here 
from  China  laden  with  tea  and  sugar  P*  *I 
should  like  it  well/  replied  the  man ;  *  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  should  like  better — to  see 
a  ship  arrive  full  of  men.  It  is  men  we  want, 
for  our  men  are  sick :  of  the  twelve  here,  six 
are  too  weak  to  himt  or  fish.* 

But  the  ship  that  would  do  the  most  good 
to  Kamtschatka  is  a  missionary  ship.  The 
Greek  Church  is  the  religion ;  but  no  religon 
is  much  thought  of  in  Kamtschatka :  hunting 
and  fishing  only  are  cared  for. 

Where  there  are  few  men,  there  are  generally 
many  beasts  and  birds;  this  is  the  case  in 
Kamtschatka. 

One  of  the  most  curious  animals  in  Siberia  is 
the  Argalis,  or  mountain  sheep.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  enormous  horns,  curled  in  a  very 
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curious  manner.  Think  not  it  is  like  one  of 
our  quiet,  foolish  sheep ;  there  is  no  ftniiniil  at 
once  so  strong  and  so  active.  It  is  such  a 
climber,  that  no  wolf  or  bear  can  follow  it  to 
the  high  places,  hanging  over  awful  precipices, 
where  it  walks  as  firmly  as  you  do  npon  the 
pavement.  Sometimes  a  hunter  finds  it  among 
the  mountains,  and  just  as  he  is  going  to  shoot 
it  the  creature  disappears: — it  has  thrown 
itself  down  a  precipice  !  Is  it  dashed  to  pieoesl* 
No,  it  fell  unhurt,  and  has  escaped  without  a 
bruise ;  for  its  bones  are  very  strong,  and  its 
akin  very  thick. 

The  bears  of  Eamtschatka  live  ohiefiy  upon 
fish  and  berries,  and  seldom  attack  men.  Tet 
men  hunt  them  for  their  skins  and  for  their  fat. 
The  skins  make  cloaks,  and  the  fat  is  used  for 
lamps :  but  the  flesh  is  thrown  to  the  dogs. 
Many  of  the  bears  are  very  tliin.  It  is  ovlj /ai 
bears  that  can  sleep  all  the  winter  in  their  dens 
without  food ;  thin  bears  cannot  sleep  long,  and 
even  in'  winter  they  prowl  about  for  food. 
Dogs  are  very  much  afraid  of  them.  A  large 
party  of  travellers,  who  were  riding  in  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs,  observed  the  dogs  suddenly 
begin  to  snuff  the  air,  and  lo !  inunediately 
afterwards,  a  bear  at  fall  speed  crossed  the 
road,  and  ran  towards  a  forest.  Great  con- 
fusion took  place  among  the  dogs ;  they  set  off 
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with  all  iheir  might ;  0O1116  broke  thebhimflMg 
others  got  entangled  among  tihe  troea,  and 
oyertumed  their  dedgee.  Bat  the  bear  dil 
not  escape  :  for  the  traTellera  shot  Iiim  through 
the  leg^  and  afterwards  through  the  body ;  aad 
the  dogs  feasted  on  A»  fleshy  instead  of  the 
bear  feasting  on  theirs. 

Hunting  seals  is  one  of  the  oooupations  of  the 
Eamtschadales.  Three  men  in  sledges,  each 
sledge  drawn  by  five  dogs,  onoe  got  upcA  a 
large  piece  of  ice  near  the  shore.  They  had 
killed  two  seals  upon  the  ice,  when  they  sud- 
denly perceived  that  the  ice  was  moving,  and 
carrying  them  out  to  sea.  They  were  already 
too  far  from  land  to  be  able  to  get  back.  They 
knew  not  what  would  become  of  them,  and 
much  they  feared  they  should  perish  from  cold 
and  hunger.  The  ice  was  so  slippery  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  sliding  into  the  sea.  To 
prevent  this,  they  stuck  their  long  poles  deep 
into  the  ice,  and  tied  themselves  to  the  pole& 
They  were  driven  about  for  many  days ;  but 
one  morning — to  their  joy — ^they  found  they 
were  close  to  the  shore.  They  did  not  forget 
to  praise  God  for  so  mercifully  saving  their 
lives ;  though  they  were  so  weak  from  want  of 
food  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  creep  ashore. 

Characibr. — ^The  Kamtschadales  are  ge- 
nerous  and    grateful     A  poor  &mily   will 
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sometimes  receive  another  family  into  the 
house  for  six  veeks ;  and  when  the  food  is 
nearly  gone,  the  generous  host,  not  liking  to 
tell  his  visitors  of  it,  serves  up  a  dish  of  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  vegetables,  mixed  together;  the 
visitors  knoTT  this  is  a  sign  that  the  food  is 
almost  exhausted,  and  they  take  their  leave. 

Sid  I  say  the  Eamtschadales  are  grat«ful  P 
I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  their  gratitude. 
A  traveller  met  a  poor  boy.  He  remembered 
his  face,  and  said,  '  I  think  I  have  seen  you 
before.'  '  You  have,'  said  the  boy ;  '  I  rowed 
you  down  the  river  last  summer,  and  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  skin  and  some  flints ; 
and  now  I  have  brought  the  skin  of  a  sable  as 
a  present  for  you.'  The  traveller,  perceiving 
the  boy  had  no  shirt,  and  that  his  akin  dress 
was  tattered,  refused  the  present;  but  seeing 
the  boy  was  going  away  in  tears,  he  called 
him  back  and  accepted  it.  A  Chinese  servant, 
who  was  standing  by,  pitied  so  much  the 
ragged  condition  of  the  boy,  that  he  gave  him 
his  own  thin  nankeen  shirt.* 

•  Taken  from  Travelt  oJPtUr  Dobell. 
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CEYLON 

Ib  about  half  the  size  of  England.  It  is  cue 
of  the  most  beautiful  iskiids  in  the  worUL 
Part  of  it  indeed  is  flat,  and  this  low  ooontxj 
stretches  inland  for  miles  all  round  the  coast 
This  part  is  called  the  low  country.  But  in 
the  middle  of  Ceylon,  there  are  mounttim^ 
and  streams  running  down  their  sides  and 
swelling  into  lovely  rivers,  winding  along  tiie 
fruitful  valleys.  Such  scenes  might  remind 
you  of  Switzerland,  the  most  beautiful  country 
in  Europe. 

The  plants  of  Ceylon  are  her  chief  beauty. 
I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  beautiful,  curious^ 
and  useful  trees  of  this  delightful  island*  The 
plant  for  which  Ceylon  is  celebrated  is  the 
ciitmimon,  and  there  are  groves  of  it  extending 
for  sixty  miles  along  the  shore,  and  the  sweet 
scent  may  be  perceived  far  off  upon  the  seas. 
If  you  were  to  see  a  cinnamon  plant,  you 
might  mistake  it  for  a  laurel,  or  a  myrtle, 
which  are  so  often  found  in  English  gardens. 
The  little  children  of  Ceylon  may  often  be 
seen  sitting  in  the  shade,  peeling  off  the  bark 
with  their  knives,  and  this  bark  is  afterwards 
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sent  to  England  to  flavour  puddings  and  to 
mix  with  medicine. 

Another  plant  for  which  this  beautiful  island 
is  famous,  is  the  coffee.*  This  is  grown  in 
great  quantities  in  the  high  ports  of  the 
country,  where  there  used  to  be  only  forest  or 
jung1e.f  It  is  very  much  like  a  Portugal 
laurel.  In  the  spring  it  breaks  into  a  lovely 
white  flower,  like  an  orange-blossom.  The  more 
blossom  there  is  in  the  spring,  the  more  fruit 
there  will  be  in  the  autumn.  The  fruit  is  a 
pretty  red  berry,  as  big  as  a  large  cherry, 
growing  in  clusters  round  every  branch,  as 
holly-berries  grow.  In  each  berry  there  are 
two  coffee-beans.  For  its  size,  Ceylon  is  by 
far  the  best  country  in  the  world  for  growing 
coffee. 

The  tea-plant,  with  its  bright  green  leaves 
and  snowy  white  flowers,  like  the  Cape  jessa- 
mine, grows  higher  up  the  mountains  than  the 
coffee. 

The  tall  cinchona  is  a  most  valuable  tree. 
Its  bark  is  peeled  off  and  used  as  a  most 
powerful  and  expensive  fever  medicine,  called 
'quinine.' 

■  The  Dutch  brought  the  coffee-pIaDt  to  Cejlon. 

t  Jnngle  n  the  luune  given  to  a  (angled  mam  of  trees, 
■hnib*,  ereepen,  and  grasa.  The  bmahirood  of  the  jon^e 
is  bnint,  and  the  treei  cut  down.  Man;  of  the  itomga 
■till  atand  in  the  midst  of  the  oollM  flaaWfuma, 
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Many  Englishmen  go  to  Ceylon  on  ] 
to  cultivate  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona. 

Tbere  are  also  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  on 
the  shores  of  Ceylon,  and  a  great  many  upon 
the  hills.  The  cocoa-nut  palm  is  very  tall. 
The  trunk  is  bare,  but  at  the  top  there  are 
large  leaves,  under  which  the  fruit  hangs  in 
great  clusters.  The  fruit  is  a  large  green 
oval.  The  green  part  is  stripped  off  and 
dried,  and  ita  fibres  are  used  for  making  rope 
and  mats.  The  cocoa-nut,  which  we  see  at 
home,  is  the  inside  kernel.  A  few  cocoa-nut 
trees  are  a  little  fortune  to  a  poor  man,  for 
he  can  eat  t^iejruii,  huild  his  house  with  the 
icood,  roof  it  with  the  Imces,  make  cups  of  the 
shells,  and  use  the  oil  of  the  kernel  instead  of 
candles. 

The  Jack  tree  hears  a  larger  fruit  than  any 
other  in  the  world — as  large  as  a  horse's  head, 
and  so  heavy  that  a  woman  can  only  carry  one 
upon  her  head  to  market.  This  large  fruit 
does  not  hang  on  the  tree  hy  a  stalk,  bat 
grows  out  of  the  trunk,  or  the  great  branches. 
This  is  well,  for  so  large  a  fruit  would  be 
too  heavy  for  a  stalk,  and  might  fall  off  and 
hurt  the  heads  of  those  sitting  beneath  its 
shade.  The  outside  of  this  fruit  is  like  a 
horse-chesnut — green  and  prickly  ;  the  inside 
is  yellow,  and.  is  fall  of  kernels,  like  beans. 
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The  wood  is  like  mahogany — hard  and  baud- 
Borne. 

But  there  is  a  tree  in  Ceylon,  still  more  curioiu 
than  the  jack  tree.     It   is   the   talipot  palm. 


This  is  a    Tery    tall    tree,    and   its   top    is 
crowned  by  a  oliuter  of  round  leaver,  «w\l  V£«&. 
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80  large  that  it  would  do  for  a  carpet  for  t 
common-sized  room ;  and  one  single  leaf,  cot 
in  three-cornered  pieces,  will  make  a  teiU! 
One  leaf  can  cover  ten  persons.  Sometiiiiei, 
in  the  great  rains,  a  native  lias  been  seea  to 
prop  up  one  end  of  a  talipot  leaf  with  a  stick, 
and  to  creep  under  it.  When  cat  up,  the 
leaves  are  used  for  fans  and  books.  They  sre 
cut  up  into  leaves  of  the  same  size  and  strong 
together  with  a  piece  of  string.  Instead  ol 
a  pen,  a  sharp  instrument  is  used  to  write  on 
them.  This  talipot  palm  bears  no  fruit  till 
just  before  it  dies,  that  is,  till  it  is  fifty  years 
old :  t/ien,  an  enormous  bud  is  seen,  rearing 
its  huge  head  in  the  midst  of  a  crown  of 
leaves ;  the  bud  bursts  with  a  loud  noise  and 
a  head  of  yellow  flowers  appears,  so  long  and 
large  that  it  will  fill  a  room !  The  fiowew 
turn  into  fruit.  That  satm  year  the  tree  dies. 
Paddy,  or  rice,  is  another  of  the  plants  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  grown  on  the  plains,  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills.  As  rice  grows  in  water, 
the  people  cut  the  slopes  of  the  hills  into 
terraces,  one  above  the  other.  The  water 
flows  over  the  top  terrace  on  to  the  second, 
and  then  on  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  Round 
each  terrace  there  is  a  little  low  embankment, 
a  few  inches  high,  which  prevents  all  the 
water  from  running  away,   so  that  there  ii 
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enoQgb  left  on  each  terrace  for  the  rice  to 
grow  in.  The  Btalk  is  very  green,  and  grows 
a  foot  and  a  half  high  before  it  ripens.  It  ia 
very  much  like  our  flax.  The  English  have 
taken  great  pains  to  water  the  land  where  the 
Cingalese  grow  rice. 

People.  And  who  are  the  people  who  live  in 
this  beautiful  land  P  The  principal  people  in 
the  island  are  called  '  Cingalese.'  They  live 
chiefly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  island, 
though  many  of  their  Tillages  are  among  the 
hills,  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  in 
every  village  and  town.  They  are  very  proud 
and  independent,  and  will  only  work  for  the 
English  as  carpenters,  cart-drivers,  or  upper 
servants. 

They  follow  the  Buddhist  religion.  You  know 
this  is  the  religion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nations.  Ceylon  is  fuU  of  the  temples  of 
Buddha.  In  each  temple  there  is  an  inner 
dark  room,  very  large,  where  Buddha's  image  is 
kept, — a  great  image  that  almost  fills  the  room. 

The  priests  in  their  yellow  cloaks,  with  their 
shaven  heads  and  bare  feet,  may  be  seen  every 
morning,  begging  from  door  to  door ;  hut  they 
are  forbidden  to  speak,  they  may  only  stand 
with  their  baskets  ready  to  receive  rioe  and 
fruit ;  and  die  only  thanks  they  give  are  their 
blesaingB. 
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There  is  another  worship  in  Ceylon^  and  it  ii 
more  followed  than  the  worship  of  Buddha,  yet 
it  is  the  most  horrible  that  you  can  imagine. 
It  is  the  worship  of  the  decil ! 

There  are  many  devil-priests.  When  any- 
one is  sick,  it  is  supposed  that  the  devil  his 
caused  the  sickness,  and  a  devil-priest  is  sent 
for.  What  can  the  priest  do  P  He  dances— 
he  sings,  with  his  face  painted,  small  beUs  upon 
his  legs,  and  a  flaming  torch  in  each  hand; 
while  another  man  beats  a  loud  drum,  called  a 
'  tom-tom.*  lie  dances,  he  sings  all  night  long; 
soinetiiiies  changing  his  white  jacket  for  a 
black,  or  his  black  for  a  white ;  sometimes 
fallinjT^  down,  and  sometimes  jumping  up; 
sometimes  reeling,  and  sometimes  running, — 
and  all  this  ho  does  to  please  the  devil  and  to 
coax  him  to  come  out  of  the  sick  person.  This 
is  what  he  pretendn^  but  in  realiiy  he  seeks  to 
get  money  by  his  tricks.  The  people  are  very 
fond  of  these  devil-dancers:  it  t\re%  them  to 
listen  to  the  Buddhist  priests,  mumbling  out  of 
their  books  the  five  himdred  and  fifty  histories 
of  Buddha,  but  it  delight h  them  to  watch  all 
night  the  antics  of  a  devil-priest. 

What  is  the  character  of  these  deceived 
people  ?  They  are  polite  and  obliging,  but 
deceitful,  like  their  priests. 

We  have  «xid  nothing  yet  about  the  ap- 


pearance  of  the  Cingalese.  Both  men  and 
women  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  wound  round  their 
waists,  called  a  '  cwibtyy:'  but  they  do  not,  like 
the  Hindus,  twist  it  over  their  shoulders.  They 
wear  a  jacket  instead.  Neither  do  the  men  wear 
turbans,  as  in  India,  but  they  iasten  their  hair 
with  a  comb,  while  the  women  fasten  theirs 
with  long  pins.  The  Cingalese  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sometimes  dress  like  the  English, 
especially  those  of  high  rank,  when  they  go 
to  the  Governor's  house.  Then  they  wear 
shoes  and  stockings  instead  of  sandals.  The 
gentlemen  contrive  to  place  a  hat  over  their 
long  hair,  by  first  taking  out  the  combs ;  yet 
they  stiU  wear  a  comboy  over  their  English 
clothes.  The  Hindus  do  not  thus  imitate  the 
English,  for  they  are  too  proud  of  their  own 
customs.  Hindu  ladies  never  go  into  com- 
pany ;  hut  Cingalese  ladies  may  he  seen  at 
parties,  arrayed  in  coloured  satin  jackets,  and 
adorned  with  golden  hairpins  and  diamond 
necklaces. 

Besides  the  Cingalese,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  in  Ceylon,  called  '  Tamils.'  They 
live  chiefly  in  the  north  of  the  island,  which 
is  fiat.  They  are  thought  to  he  descended 
from  people  who  come  from  Hindustan  a  long 
time  ago. 

There  are  also  other  Tamils,  v\iQ  -marj  >» 


i,  lor  tlie^  come  from  tl»  cMl   ' 

,  mad  nunT  of  than  o&s 
Thtif  mn  Ttry  hapd-woricnuj- 
t»  id  Uteax  work  on  the  coSw 
They  are  verv  ignorsnt 
^  Iwt  titer  are  more  faiUi^ 
I  the  Cingalese.  Sontf 
L  Catholics  and  eome  an 
;  hot  tkcT  aD  hatsv  aleo  a  reH^an 
«C  A«r  own  bwiiei,  and  worship  trhat  ther 
caB  Ihair  'SwamL* 

Sot  of  the  Tandk  are  nady  to  -^tttmi  ta 
be  c{  anr  rdigkoi  which  is  meet  canTcnioit 
The  Ptstn^tKoe  were  once  masters  of  Ceylon, 
and  tbey  tried  to  make  the  people  Bonus 
CathUica.  Thai  the  Dotch  cam^  and  tbej 
tried  to  fwee  than  to  be  Protestants.  JiMBf 
infants  were  baptiied,  who  afterwards,  wha 
ther  w«e  grown  up  became  heathen  priests. 

Xow  the  Fwgli'sli  are  masters  of   Ctykaii 
ther  do  not  obUge  the  people  to  be  Christiini, 
yet  many  pretend  to  be  Christians  who  are  not 
A  man  was  ooce  asked,  'Are  you  a  Budr 
dhist?' 
'  'So,'  he  rqiUed. 
'  Are  yott  a  Mahommedan  P' 
•Na' 

'  Axe  yoa  a  Roman  Catholic  f ' 
'No.' 
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'  What  18  your  religion  P' 

'  Master's  religion.' 

Such  WBB  his  answer.  This  man  had  no 
religion  at  all — he  only  wished  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  the  Governor.  But  will  he  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  Qovemor  of  the  world,  the 
King  of  kings  ? 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  white  comboy. 
On  their  heads  they  have  a  red  or  white 
turban.  The  Tamil  coolies  on  the  estates 
sometimeB  wear  soldiers'  old  uniform. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  very  pretty  and 
picturesque — generally  red  or  white,  or  some 
fancy  colour.  They  are  fond  of  ornaments, 
earrings,  rings,  bracelets,  and  bangles  round 
their  uibles. 

Besides  the  Cingalese  and  the  Tamils,  there 
are  Moormen,  who  are  chiefly  traders.  They 
live  generally  in  the  towns  and  villages.  Many 
of  them  are  very  rich.  Their  religion  is  the 
Mohammedan.  They  are  apt  to  be  crafty 
and  cunning,  and  they  are  not  favourites 
with  the  other  people  of  Ceylon. 

There  are  Malays  and  also  Burghers,  who 
are  descended  from  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese ;  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
there  are  some  curious  people  called  Yeddehs, 
of  whom  veiy  little  is  known. 
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Thia  used  to  be  the  capital  of  Oe^hm.  It 
18  wirroonded  hy  Idgh  moantaiiis.  It  wm 
built  tbere  for  the  same  leaaaa  that  the  eag^ 
boilds  her  nett  on  a  rock^ — to  get  out  of  Aa 
reach  of  enemiea  But  the  proud  king  who 
once  dwelt  there,  has  been  conqiwrBd,  and  mm 
the  "RngliA  Queen — the  Empreaa  of  Lidia^ 
roles  oyer  Ceylon.  No  wonder  that  the  proud 
king  had  enemies,  lor  he  was  a  tnomrty  ol 
cruelty.  His  palace  is  still  to  be  seen.  See 
that  high  tower,  and  that  open  gallery  at  the 
top !  There  the  last  king  used  to  stand  to  en- 
joy the  sight  of  his  subjects'  agonies.  Thoee 
who  had  offended  him  were  killed  in  the  court 
below, — killed,  not  in  a  common  manner,  but 
in  all  kinds  of  barbarous  ways,  such  as  by 
being  cut  in  pieces,  or  by  swallowing  molten 
lead.  At  length  the  Cingalese  invited  tbe 
English  to  come  and  deliver  them  from  the 
tyrant. 

There  was  a  curious  old  tradition  that  Kandy 
could  not  be  taken  until  a  large  rock  had  been 
tunnelled  through.  This  rock  was  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  which  rises  between  Kandy 
and  the  low  country.  When  the  English  were 
forcing  their  way  to  Kandy  through  almost 
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inaccessible  fastneesea,  they  were  stopped  by 
this  rock.  In  order  to  carry  the  road  up  to 
Kaady,  they  tunnelled  through  this  rock,  and 
so  they  accomplished  the  tradition.  They 
shut  the  king  up  in  prison  till  he  died,  and 
now  an  English  governor  roles  over  Ceylon. 


AChU/o/K<mdv. 

Eaody  is  a  very  beautiful  town.^  In  the 
centre  is  a  large  lake  whose  banks  are  adorned 
by  some  pretty  houfies,  and  by  a  beautiful  old 
tranple  and  palace. 

There  is  now  a  railroad  to  Eandy  from 
Colombo,  which  is  the  present  capital.  This 
railroad  is  one  of  the  most  beautifnl  in  the 
world.  For  fifteen  miles  it  traverses  the  aide 
of  the  mountain.    It  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
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look.  The  view  as  yoa  trsvel  is  vi 
When  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  Tinted  Kaii^,  hi 
lode  on  the  engine  all  Hie  mj  vp  the  pMt. 
The  English  are  so  enteijniaing  tliat  odur 
railroadB  havs  been,  and  are  now  bein^  mad* 
from  Eandy  higher  np  the  hills. 

The  greateet  cariosity  to  be  aeeo  at  Eaodjr 
is  a  Tooth  !  a  tooth  that  the  pec^Je  aay  WM 
taken  out  of  the  month  of  thcu  Buddha. 


It  is  kept  in  a  splendid  temple,  on  a  gtddei 
table  in  a  golden  case. 
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There  are  seyen  cases,  one  inside  the  other, 
and  in  the  innermost  case,  wrapped  up  in  gold 
there  is  a  piece  of  ivory,  the  size  of  a  man's 
thnmb, — that  is  the  tooth  of  Buddha !  Every 
day  it  is  worshipped,  and  offerings  of  fruit  and 
flowers  are  presented. 


COLOMBO. 

This  is  now  the  capital  of  Ceylon.  It  is  the 
chief  English  town  of  Ceylon,  as  Kandy  is  the 
chief  Cingalese  town.  The  English  Governor 
lives  here,  but  he  has  a  house  at  Kandy  too, 
where  he  may  enjoy  the  cool  mountain  air. 
Colombo  is  near  the  sea,  and  is  a  great  port 
for  ships,  and  it  is  the  chief  town  in  the  island 
for  trading  and  for  merchants.  A  breakwater 
is  now  being  made  at  Colombo.  The  country 
roimd  Colombo  is  very  flat.  Colombo  is  near 
the  river  Kelani. 

At  the  most  southern  point  of  Ceylon  is 
a  famous  old  Dutch  town  called  Oalle.  It 
has  a  large  harbour.  Steamers  boimd  for 
India,  China,  and  Australia,  stop  at  Galle 
for  coals. 

Trincomalie  is  an  important  town  in  the 
north  of  Ceylon,  with  a  very  large  harbour, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  principal  river^  calkd 
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{he  Mahayflla  Ganga.  It  ia  ono  of  Am 
stations  for  the  Queen's  ships. 

Ceylon  is  famons  for  precions  atanes^  ap- 
phires,  cat-stonesy  and  moonstones^  which  an 
often  found  in  the  low  country.  On  the  nds 
of  one  of  the  riyers,  near  the  ooast^  the  and 
is  full  of  precious  stones  all  ground  to  piecei^ 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  garnets.  None  are  left 
as  big  as  a  pin's  head.  When  thia  sand  ii 
wet  it  is  quite  lovely. 

A  quantity  of  plumbago  or  black  lead  is  sent 
to  England  from  Galle. 

Animals. — The  chief  animal  in  Ceylon  is 
the  elephant,  not  the  African  elephant,  with 
large  ears,  and  which  always  has  tusks,  and  is 
often  seen  in  England.  In  the  low  country 
of  Ceylon,  immense  elephants  wander  about^ 
crashing  through  the  jungle,  in  herds.  Some- 
times there  are  three  or  four  in  a  herd,  and 
sometimes  fourteen  or  fifteen.  They  are 
seldom  found  on  the  hills.  Now  and  dien  a 
single  elephant  may  be  seen  wandering  about 
in  the  high  country.  If  you  see  one  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  has  been  turned  out  of  the  herd, 
for  bad  conduct.  Such  an  elephant  is  called  a 
rogue  elephant,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  meet 
When  elephants  are  caught  and  tamed  they 
are  very  useful.  They  can  be  taught  to  do 
almost  anything.    Elephants  are  most  useful 
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in  making  roads,  they  cany  heavy  logs  and 
stones  with  their  trunks,  and  push  and  turn 
them  over  with  their  feet.  It  is  very  amusing 
to  watch  them  when  they  are  at  work. 

There  are  deer  in  Ceylon,  the  elk  or  Sambur, 
the  red  or  hog  deer,  and  the  moose  deer.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  leopard  called  a  cheetah. 

In  the  low  country  there  are  bears. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  wild  boars  and 
buffaloes.  When  the  buffaloes  are  tame  the 
Cingalese  use  them  to  plough  the  land  for  the 
rice  crops.  It  has  been  said  that  every  kind 
of  creeping  thing  in  the  world  is  to  be  found 
in  Ceylon.  There  are  nimibers  of  snakes.  A 
lady,  who  visited  Ceylon,  says  that  rat-snakes 
are  often  foimd  in  thatched  roofs,  because  they 
swarm  with  rats.  Several  times  she  heard  a 
noise  in  her  bedroom,  a  great  scuffle  ending  in 
a  squeak.  A  snake  had  just  killed  a  rat. 
Once  she  saw  a  snake  come  out  in  front  of  her 
window,  hang  down  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
window,  and  dart  out  his  forked  tongue. 

This  lady  was  much  amused  to  see  how  the 
crows  cocked  their  heads  on  one  side  and  waited 
to  carry  off  every  bit  of  food  that  people  left 
on  their  plates.  Though  the  birds  seemed 
quite  tame,  they  were  so  watchful  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  catch  one  of  them  alive. 

She  was  delighted  with  the  talipot  palisL^ 
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with  the  pitcher  plants  and  bamboo^  beaidei 
flowers,  scarlet  and  yellow,  magnolias  sal 
shaddocks.  She  admired  the  peach-Iike  frail 
of  *  mace '  when  half  open  and  showing  tihe  asl 
of  scarlet  and  mace  round  the  brown  nutmeg. 

She  remarked  that,  howeyer  hot  the  weather 
was,  fruit  just  gathered  from  the  tree  wm 
always  fredi,  and  as  cold  as  ioe.  Oa» 
gathered)  it  soon  gets  hot  At  CSoIombo^  At 
noticed  the  low  narrow  boats  with  a  large  a3» 
and  an  enormous  outrigger.  When  it  is  Ten 
rough)  the  crew  go^  one  by  one,  and  sit  on  this 
outrigger  to  keep  it  in  the  water.  If  it  is  a 
little  rough,  they  say  there  is  a  'one-man 
breeze,'  as  it  gets  rougher  they  say,  *  two-mea 
breeze,'  or  'three-men  breeze,'  or  'four-men 
breeze,'  according  to  the  number  of  men  who 
must  sit  on  this  outrigger  to  keep  it  down. 

She  also  visited  a  high  mountain,  which  is 
called  Adam's  Peak. 

There  are  iron  chains  to  help  pilgrims  up 
the  last  flight  of  steps.  These  chains  were 
placed  there  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  When  you  reach  the  top  you  find  a 
Buddhist  temple  and  a  Mohammedan  temple. 
The  Mohammedans  say  that  the  first  step 
Adam  took  out  of  Paradise  was  on  the  top 
of  this  mountain ;  whilst  the  Buddhists  say 
that  the  print  of  Buddha's  foot  is  there. 
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Wliat  blind  guides  the  Buddllists  and  Mo- 
hammedans are!  Christians  hope  the  day  is 
coming  when  the  Saviour's  feet  shall  rest  on 
Mount  Olivet,  and  when  all  nations  shall  re- 
ceive Him  as  their  Saviour  and  their  King. 

There  is  a  very  'famous  pearl  fishery  eight 
liours  from  Colombo. 

When  the  divers  bring  up  the  shells,  they 
leave  them  in  heaps,  on  the  sand,  till  the  poor 
fish  open  their  shells,  and  then  they  soon  die. 
The  divers  only  get  a  quarter  of  the  pearls 
themselves,  the  rest  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

You  remember  the  hymn : — 

*  What  thoagh  the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  soft  on  Ceylon^s  isle ; 
Thoagh  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile.' 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  are 
many  missionaries  in  Ceylon,  and  that  they 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  many  people  in 
this  lovely  island  become  true  Christians. 

The  Americans  are  not  only  teaching  the 
children,  but  are  specially  trying  to  tell  the 
women  about  the  Saviour.  Very  often  when  a 
w^oman  marries,  land  is  given  her  as  her  dowry. 
It  is  given  to  her  in  her  own  name  and  not  in 
her  husband's ;  and  when  she  dies,  she  leaves 
it  to  her  daughters,  and  not  to  her  «on%«    '^Sd^ 
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gives  women  in  Ceylon  a  great  deal  of  inflih 
ence,  and  unless  they  are   Christians  thenh 
selves,  they  often  do  all  they  can,  to  preTent 
their  sons  from  becoming  Christians.    Ther 
begin  to  wail  and  beat  their  breasts,  and  are 
so   unhappy  that  their   sons    and   grandsonB 
cannot  bear  to   see  it.     The   Americans  are 
trying  to  send    as  many   ladies    and    Bible- 
women,  as  possible,  to  talk  to  the  women  d 
Ceylon.     In  one  place  alone,  as  many  as  eight 
hundred  women  came  to  listen.     Everywhere 
these  Christian  teachers  are  much  encouraged. 
In  one   village,   a   native  minister  and  his 
wife   who   began  with   sixteen    scholars,  soon 
had  a  hundred  and  fifty.     This   village  uaed 
to  be  called  the  village  of  fools.     I  will  give 
you  an  example  of  their  foolishness.     It  is 
said  that  one  night,  some  of   these   villagers 
had  gone  into  a  house  which  they  meant  to 
rob,  but   feeling   thirsty,   and    looking  about 
for  something  to  drink,  they  found  a  pot  of 
toddy,  which  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
cocoa-nut  flowers,  but  which  they  mistook  for 
water.      They   liked  it  so    much,    that  they 
resolved  to  steal  the  well,  instead  of  robbing 
the  house.     They  soon  found  a  well   in  the 
garden,  and  they  set  to  work  to   remove  it, 
and  did  not  leave  ofE  till  the  day  broke.* 

^  Wesle\|an  JuoeaxU  Of ervn/g^  Deoember,  1878. 
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The  Cborch  Missionaiy  Society  has  long  been 
working  in  Ceylon,  and  has  nearly  a  thousand 
scholars  and  many  native  helpers.  One  of  these 
native  teachers  was  once  like  Saul,  in  trying  to 
hinder  the  Oospel,  and  is  now  like  Paul  in 
trying  to  preach  it.  What  made  the  change 
in  him?  It  was  this.  One  day  after  he  had 
1>een  in  the  streets  abusing  the  preachers,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  he  followed  them  home, 
and  stood  listening  outside  their  room.  To  his 
Borprise  he  heard  them  preying  for  all  that 
hated  them  and  used  them  deepitefully.  He 
was  BO  struck  by  their  meekn(>ss  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  his  believing  in  the  Saviour,  who 
taught  them  to  love  their  enemies  and  to  pray 
for  them. 

The  missionaries  take  great  pains  to  teach 
the  Tamils,  who  work  on  the  coffee  estates, 
and  they  have  many  helpers  in  this  blessed 
work. 

There  was  once  a  devil-priest.  Having  been 
detected  in  some  crime,  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Ksndy,  and  while  in  prison  he  read  a  Christinn 
tract,  and  was  converted.  Thus  (like  Onesimus, 
of  whom  we  read  in  the  Bible), he  escaped  from 
Satan's  prison,  while  shut  up  in  tnan's  prison. 
Wlien  he  was  set  free,  he  was  baptized  by  the 
missionary  at  Eandy,  and  he  chose  to  be  called 
Abraham.     What  name  did  he  chooab  i<3t  V^& 


^iHninrTnc  Tmifc^  i^ov^  lie  mi^t  lisTe  at 
-aiaiL  iir  «v3r  jmrnisi.     His  cottage  wms  in 

'■riLiies  ic^KiaL  Tirnftf  fr«:^  EjAdr.  He  had  k 
is  %.  cMsinft  sua :  ii*  r^fcozsed  u>  it  a  /«W  man. 
Afer  iiHms  •zfmt*^  s  szissiocArr  went  to  Tist 
Xtmnaim.  fa  1^  ^:c2i^.  A  g^xxi  Cingaleae  wu 
aofr  fin  to*.  T!ui  vxik  tSieffe  w«s  beoiutifal,  along 
mcTiw  pit'iTr.s.  jmSfsC  £c^is  of  rice,  tluongh 
,hvk  'aiirkycsw  .&3ii  iiiia^  grass.  No  one  in 
A^noiixiL'^  rilla^  lj*i  eTer  seen  the  tui  hce 
4C  4IL  Fii,.r>fiT»i"  >  izii  tie  si^rh;  of  the  mis- 
ftunary  iLir3i»ftL  li-f  iziibirajiti^  Abniham's 
nim..^  "^iis-  lii-f  :iilT  ^ 'jLrlKiiii  faniilv  in  that 
pLk:^\  K:v  ^liii  A':ri>.L—  felt  a:  the  sight  of 
•:i»f  TT^t&'.CxLTr. —  i.^'-'tft  i5  irLid  as  the  f^r^ 
ArnluiaL  f-iL:  xz  z'zfz  <ij:c.:  cf  the  three  anir^ls. 
^5^e!i  'rie  xJrks.«-c.Arr  cuterx^i.  Abruham  was 
•^t^'h  nr  ii>  TTn'-f.  f  :r  sh^  wis  soon  to  be  bap- 
laetL  Bt  TB-hj.:  -.ure  't  Bt  the  name  of 
Sinta.  Th^r^  "arciv  seven  children  in  the 
iunilT.  How  harxi  for  Abraham  to  bring 
^^tSL  up  IS  Christians,  in  the  midst  oi  his 
ib9ftchj£n  niei^bciirs !  Even  his  bn:>thers  hated 
firm,  wuonidieil  his  cattle^  and  broke  down  his 
lSi;iice&  Once  thtrv  ^vinted  a  gun  at  him.  but 
ic  oLii  Qot  go  ctfl  Abraham's  comfort  was  to 
walk  ovi»r  to  £andy  every  Saturday,  to  worship 
QmhI  ^kiexft  QOL  Sunday  with  the  Christians ;  and 
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he  did  not  find  fifteen  miles  too  far  for  his 
willing  feet.  The  Lord  did  not  forget  his 
servant  Abraham,  but  preserved  him  faithful 
in  the  midst  of  the  wicked.* 
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This  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  except 
one.  The  largest  island  is  Australia.  Borneo 
is  about  as  large  as  France.'f 

If  you  look  at  Borneo  in  the  map,  you  will 
see  a  line  drawn  across  it.  This  line  is  called 
the  equator,  because  it  divides  the  world  into 
two  equal  parts.  In  the  world  there  is  no  such 
line,  but  only  in  the  map.  Near  this  line,  the 
sun  is  hotter  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  days 
and  nights  are  always  the  same  length. 

Borneo  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  number  of 
islands  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  They  look  like 
the  broken  pieces  of  a  great  country  which 
was  rent  asunder  long  ago.  j 

♦  Beyised  by  Rev.  H.  Newton,  C.  M.  8* 

t  Borneo  is  six  thousand  miles  round.  Its  greatest 
length  is  nine  hundred  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is 
Biz  hundred  miles. 

X  The  Eastern  Archipelago  is  the  name  given  to  Bomao 
and  the  islands  round  it 
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We  know  very  little  of  Borneo,  beyond  ihe 
coasts.  The  natives  are  called  Dyaks.  But 
people  of  other  nations  have  come  to  Borneo, 
and  settled  on  the  coasts.  Some  of  these 
people  came  from  Holland,  some  came  from 
England,  and  some  from  Malacca. 

The  Dutch  came  in  1747,  and  settled  at 
Banjar,  and  afterwards  at  Sambas. 

The  Malays  came  from  Malacca.  They 
settled  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  island, 
which  is  called  Borneo  Proper. 

Malays  are  cunning  and  crueL  They  used 
to  be  pirates,  and  to  seize  all  the  ships  they 
could.  They  used  also  to  teach  the  Dyaks  to 
be  pirates  like  themselves,  and  to  pull  the  oars 
in  their  war-boats.  They  rewarded  them  for 
this  by  giving  them  the  heads  of  all  the  men 
whom  they  killed. 

Malays  are  very  revengeful.  You  must 
take  care  not  to  oflEend  them,  for  they  are  very 
dangerous  enemies. 

Though  the  Malays  are  no  longer  pirates, 
they  are  often  unkind  to  the  Dyaks,  and  iU- 
treat  them  when  they  can. 

What  is  the  religion  of  the  Malays  P  It  is 
Mohammedanism. 

They  are  very  strict  in  keeping  the  fasts 
this  religion  orders,  and  in  going  on  pilgrim- 
ages.   TVveiy  ^T^  ^XfiK^  T^TQAxkablY  temperate,  and 
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aire  very  mucli  shocked  wheneyer  they  see  that 
a  British  sailor  has  been  drinking  too  much. 

In  these  hot  countries  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  strong  drink,  and  the  spirit 
which  is  made  in  Borneo  from  rice  is  very 
strong,  and  soon  gets  into  people's  heads. 


BRUNL 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  Malays.  It  is  a 
very  curious  town,  for  most  of  the  houses  are 
built  in  the  river,  and  most  of  the  streets  are 
only  water.  Every  morning  a  great  market  is 
held  on  the  water.  The  people  come  in  boats 
from  all  the  coimtry  round,  bringing  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  sell,  and  they  paddle  up  and 
down  the  city  till  they  have  sold  their  goods. 
The  Sultan's  palace  is  built  upon  the  bank, 
close  to  the  water.  It  is  easy  to  sit  in  a  boat 
and  gaze  upon  him  as  he  lounges  on  piles  of  gay 
mats,  arrayed  in  bright  satin  and  cloth  of  gold. 

There  is  a  mosque  at  Bruni,  and  a  man 
stands  outside,  making  a  loud  noise  on  a  drum, 
to  invite  people  to  come  in. 

The  handsomest  house  in  Bruni  belongs  to 
the  British  Consul. 
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are  the  Dyaks,  or  natives.  These  Dyaks  are  all 
one  people,  and  once  upon  a  time  they  all  spoke 
one  language ;  but  now  they  are  divided  into 
many  tribes,  who  do  not  even  understand  one 
another.  Generally,  each  tribe  takes  the  name 
of  the  nearest  river 

The  Dyaks  are  not  nearly  as  much  civilised 
as  the  Malays,  who  settled  on  their  coasts. 

The  Malays  are  Mohammedans.  The  Dyaks 
have  hardly  any  religion.  They  believe  that 
after  death  they  will  live  again.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  good  will  be  rewarded  and  the 
bad  will  be  punished.  They  believe  that  there 
is  a  God,  but  they  know  nothing  about  Him. 
They  fancy  that  He  never  thinks  of  them  and 
does  not  care  what  happens  to  them.  They 
have  never  heard  that  God  is  love,  and  that 
He  gave  His  own  Son  to  die  for  poor  sinners. 

Do  you  not  long  to  teach  them  the  prayer 
the  Lord  Jesus  taught  His  disciples,  'Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven?^ 

They  think  that  they  have  each  of  them 
seven  souls.  They  imagine  that  there  are  evil 
spirits  watching  to  do  them  harm,  and  it  is 
these  evil  spirits  which  they  worship.  When 
any  one  falls  sick,  they  think  that  an  evil  spirit 
has  stolen  one  of  his  seven  souls,  and  they  try 
to  please  the  evil  spirit  by  sacrificing  a  fowl  and 
by  making  a  great  noise.   You  would  not  think 
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■nd  could  abow  their  beads  dried  and  amoked, 
faanging  from  the  roof  of  his  house.  It  osed 
to  be  the  cuatom,  before  a  man  married,  for 
him  to  Itill  some  one,  and  lay  his  head  at  the 
feet  of  his  future  bride. 

When  a  man  lost  his  wife  or  child,  he  uaed 
to  dress  in  coarae  cloth  made  of  bark,  and  then 
to  set  off  to  get  bends. 


Once  every  village  bad  a  head  house.  That 
IB  a  house  irhere  all  the  heads  of  the  village 
were  kept    It  vaa  generally  a  round  building. 
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Chinese,  who  had  settled  in  Sarawak  He 
ruled  them  all  like  a  wise  father. 

When  Rajah  Brooke  went  to  Sarawak,  he 
found  a  great  difference  between  the  Dyaks 
who  lived  on  the  hills  and  those  who  lived  on 
tihe  great  rivers.  The  Hill  Dyaks  were  gentle 
and  quiet;  but  the  Dyaks  who  lived  on  the 
ricera  were  very  fierce.  They  were  as  cruel  as 
the  Malays,  who  had  taught  them  to  be  pirates 
like  themselves.  These  river  Dyaks  had  long 
war-boats,  called  bang-kongs.  Very  Kght  and 
fast  these  boats  were,  and  so  big  that  eighty 
men  could  sit  and  paddle  one  boat.  The  boats 
were  not  nailed,  but  laced  together,  and  could 
at  any  time  be  easily  taken  to  pieces  and 
hidden  in  the  jungle. 

If  the  men  of  any  village  were  away 
from  home,  these  fierce  pirates  would  come 
in  the  night  and  carry  off  all  the  women 
and  children  and  sell  them  to  the  Malays 
for  slaves. 

Bajah  Brooke  resolved  to  stop  all  this.  He 
watched  for  a  good  opportunity  of  attacking 
the  pirates ;  and  one  day,  as  they  were  returning 
home  with  their  prey,  he  met  them,  and  took 
eighty  of  their  war  boats.  No  seas  in  the 
world  used  to  be  so  dangerous  as  the  seas 
around  Borneo;  but  now,  British  men-of-war 
and  Sarawak  gun-boats  are  always  watching 
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the  coasts  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  so  thit 
there  are  no  more  pirates. 

The  Dyaks,  both  of  the  hills  and  of  the  plams 
grow  rice  for  food. 

Before  they  can  sow  the  rice,  they  have  to  pie- 
pare  the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  trees, 
grass,  and  bushes,  all  growing  together.  This 
is  called  *  jungle.'  They  first  bum  the  jun^e, 
then  they  scatter  the  seed  between  the  burnt 
stumps  of  the  trees,  which  remain  in  the 
ground. 

When  the  time  comes  for  weeding  the  rioe- 
crop,  the  men  and  women  all  set  off  together. 
They  leave  their  little  ones  at  home,  under  the 
care  of  the  old  people,  and  they  themselTes 
live  in  a  hut,  on  the  farm,  till  the  weeding  if 
done. 

When  harvest-time  comes,  they  all  set  out 
together  again  as  before,  to  gather  in  the 
crop. 

Rice,  before  it  is  beaten  out  of  the  husk,  is 
called  *  paddy,'  from  a  Malay  word. 

Beating  the  rice  out  of  the  husk  is  very  hard 
work.  It  is  done  by  the  women  and  girls  in 
wooden  troughs,  with  a  long  wooden  pestla 

As  the  people  of  the  tribe  &rm  and  work 
together,  so  they  live  together.  They  have 
houses  long  enough  to  hold  as  many  as  sixty 
fami\i^%.     In  these  houses  there   is   a  great 
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room,  whioh  Teaches  from  one  end  of  the  hoose 
to  the  oUier,  and  there  are  many  small  rooms 
tuning  oat  of  the  great  room.  The  small 
rooms  are  for  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  girls 
and  the  babiee,  and  each  family  has  one  to  itself. 
The  long  room  is  for  the  young  men  and  boys 
to  sleep  in.  In  front  of  the  hoaee  there  is  a 
wide  {jatform,  where  the  work  is  done.  Here 
the  women  pound  the  paddy  and  cook  the  rice, 
and  here  the  men  make  their  weapons  of  war, 
their  fishmg  nets  and  their  mats.  They  make 
also  different  thmgs  wh  ch  they  want  for 
lianting  besides  sheathes  for  their  large  knives 
or  hatchets  and  long  blow  pipes  which  they 
make  by  bonng  wood  and  which  they  use  for 
shooting  their  poisoned  arrows 
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These  great  hooses  are  built  on  )dg^  ja^ 
In  order  to  enter,  you  znast  climb  vp  a  laUs^ 
wbich  is  made  by  outtin^  notches  for  stspi  ii 
the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Once  the  Dyaks  lived  in  constant  fetr  d 
their  enemies,  and  they  used  to  build  tUr 
houses  on  these  high  posts  for  fear  of  bebg 
attacked.  They  are  no  longer  afraid  of  beinf 
surprised  in  the  night,  yet  they  still  lira 
in  high  houses ;  and  it  is  well  diey  dOp  ^ 
they  would  be  ill  if  they  lived  in  the  low 
jungle. 

Under  their  houses  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  pigs  and  chickens  to  run  about.  Ifo  doubt 
they  often  pick  up  something  to  eat  there,  for 
the  floor  of  the  rooms  is  onlv  made  of  thin 
strips  of  the  Nieboug  palm,  which  do  not 
touch  one  another,  but  are  laid  at  some  distance 
apart.  Mats  are  placed  over  the  strips,  and 
you  have  only  to  lift  up  the  mats  if  yon 
wish  to  shake  the  dirt  down  and  make  it  fall 
below. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
wood,  and  are  made  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  upper  storey. 

llie  upper  walls  and  roof  of  the  houses  are 
nothing  but  slight  sticks,  covered  with  mats 
which  are  made  of  palm-leaves. 

The  window  is  only  a  hole  cut  in  the  mats. 
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A  loose  mat,  tied  over  the  hole,  makes  a 
shutter. 

The  climate  is  so  warm  that  walls  and  roo& 
are  all  that  is  wanted. 

The  Dyaks  hang  all  their  treasures  very 
deverly  against  the  wall.  They  fasten  them 
up  with  strings  made  of  rattan,  or  cane.  But 
though  their  houses  are  so  simple,  they  con- 
tain some  rare  and  beautiful  things.  Some 
great  china  jars,  which  are  very  old  indeed — 
no  one  knows  how  old — and  which  the  Dyaks 
value  more  than  anything  else.  These  jars 
stand  against  the  sides  of  the  room.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  them  make  water  sweet  and 
wholesome,  which  is  put  into  them.  But  they 
are  not  generally  filled  with  water.  They 
are  used  at  feasts  to  hold  a  kind  of  intoxi- 
cating spirit,  called  'tuah,'  which  the  Dyaks 
make. 

If  a  Dyak  tribe  were  to  break  the  laws,  they 
would  have  to  give  some  of  these  jars  to  the 
Government,  as  a  punishment. 

The  women  make  their  own  clothes.  They 
wear  cloths  round  their  waists,  and  on  parti- 
cular occasions  they  also  wear  thick  cotton 
jackets.  Generally  they  wear  little  more  than 
a  short,  tight  petticoat ;  but  they  are  very  fond 
of  brass  rings  and  masses  of  small  black  beads, 
and  bracelets  of  horn  and  shell.     They  wear 
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their  long,  black  hair  hanging  down  theor 
backs. 

The  men  wear  a  long  sash. 

Dyaks  have  well-made  heads,  and  good  fei- 
tures,  and  light-bi'own  skins.  Their  faces  would 
be  agreeable  if  it  were  not  for  their  habit  of 
staining  their  teeth  black,  and  of  chewing 
tobacco  and  sirih,  which  fills  their  mouth  witb 
red  juice. 

The  Dyaks  set  us  a  very  good  example  in 
two  respects.  They  are  so  truthful  that  their 
word  is  quite  enough  in  a  court  of  justice,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  take  their  oath.  They 
are  so  honest  that  if  two  hundred  of  them 
came  into  your  house  at  once  and  looked 
all  over  it  and  at  everything  in  it,  when 
they  were  gone,  you  would  not  miss  a  single 
thing. 

The  jungles  of  Borneo  are  full  of  great 
fruit-trees,  which  are  strange  to  us,  but  which 
are  well  known  in  Borneo,  where  their  fruit 
supplies  the  people  with  food. 

The  Bambutan,  or  hairy  fruit,  is  something 
L'ke  a  grape  inside.  It  has  a  leathery  husk 
covered  with  red  hairs. 

The  Laneat  has  a  brown  husk.  Inside  lie  t 
few  seeds  and  a  pearl-coloured  pulp,  which 
has  a  delicious  flavour.  The  Duku  is  like  the 
laneat,  oijl-y  \a.T^T. 
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-The  Mangosteen  is  dark  red  and  smooth^  and 

M  large  as  an  apple.    Inside  the  thick  red 

iid^  lie  the  seeds.     They  are  covered  with  a 

liite  pulp,  which  has  been  called  '  perfumed 

dow/  because  it  melts  in  the  mouth. 

The  Durian  is  as  large  as  a  melon,  and 

"IpowB  on  a  tall  forest   tree.      The  husk  is 

.greenish,  and  so  prickly  that  it  looks  like  a 

'hedgehog  rolled  up.     The    seeds  inside  are 

about  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg,  and  lie  in 

*  a  rich  yellow  pulp,  which  tastes  like  sugar- 

*^  almonds  and  cream,  mixed  with  garlic.     The 

"  natiyes  are  so  fond  of  the  fruit,  that  when  it 

is  ripe,  men  sleep  under  the  durian  tree  on 

moonlight  nights.     Then  if  a  durian  falls  from 

Ae  high  branches  with   a  heavy   thud,   the 

sleepers  awake  and  rush  forward  to  catch  the 

treasure. 

In  Borneo,  any  fruit,  which  falls,  belongs  to 
the  person  who  finds  it. 

It  requires  courage  to  climb  these  tall  forest 
trees,  in  order  to  gather  the  fruit.  If  there  is 
more  than  they  can  eat  themselves,  the  Dyaks 
earn  a  little  money  by  selling  some  in  the  towns. 
There  is  a  splendid  tree  in  Borneo,  called  the 
Balcan,  or  iron- wood.  It  is  used  for  building, 
and  it  is  strong  as  iron.  Water  and  rain  only 
make  it  harder  and  darker.  Churches  and 
houses  which  are  biult  of  iron-wood  are  as 
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strong  and  last  as  long  as  if  they  were  built  of 
stone.  The  white  ant,  which  eats  oak  plank^ 
cannot  bite  iron-wood. 

Animals. — Few  wild  animals  live  in  the 
jungles.  Only  in  the  north  are  there  anj 
elephants  ;  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  there 
are  none.  On  the  river  banks  there  are  alli- 
gators. 

Wild  pigs,  small  bears,  porcupines,  and  red 
deer,  all  live  in  Borneo.  There  are  also  some 
very  curious  creatures — flying  squirrelsy  mice 
with  feathered  tails,  ant-eaters,  and  bats  as  big 
as  foxes.  At  sundown  these  bats  may  be  seen 
flying  across  the  sky  in  great  numbers,  to  feed 
on  the  wild  figs  in  the  jungle. 

More  numerous  than  all  the  other  ftTiimAla, 
are  the  monkeys,  great  and  small.  There  is 
the  orang-outang,  or  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
which  the  Dyaks  call  Mias.  He  is  said  some- 
times to  kill  a  man  and  to  pick  his  flesh  off 
the  bones,  just  as  a  cook  plucks  the  feathers 
from  a  chicken.  There  is  the  wa-wa,  or  long- 
armed  monkey,  which  wakes  you  in  the  morn- 
ing by  making  a  curious,  bubbling  noise.  The 
sound  is  rather  musical,  and  something  like 
the  noise  of  water  when  it  is  poured  out  of  a 
long-necked  bottle. 

Then  there  is  a  harmless  monkey,  with  a 
large,  ^it  uoa^^  ^\£lOgl  \s;:)K>k&  yery  much  like 
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an  old  man.  The  Dyaks  do  not  kill  any  of 
these  monkeys  to  eat,  but  they  will  eat  them  if 
any  one  else  shoots  them.  As  the  largest  sort 
of  monkey  is  found  in  Borneo,  so  is  the  smallest 
deer.  This  tiny  creature  is  called  the  Plandok, 
and  it  has  such  small  feet  that  you  could  hang 
them  to  your  chatelaine  for  an  ornament. 

There  are  pigeons  and  doves  of  many  kinds, 
from  the  great  wood  pigeon  to  the  little  nutmeg 
doye,  which  builds  in  the  spice  bushes.  There 
are  cuckoos  of  many  sorts,  and  birds  called  night- 
jars, which  utter  a  dismal  lament  at  night. 

There  are  many  snakes  in  Borneo,  and  a  few 
of  them  are  very  venomous.  Beware  of  the 
cobra  capeUa,  which  hides  in  caves  and  holes, 
and  of  the  daugerous  little  whip  snake,  which 
hangs  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  ready  to 
drop  down  on  the  unwary  traveller. 

Some  of  the  snakes  are  most  beautifully 
coloured,  green,  or  lilac,  or  striped  with  yellow. 
These  gay  ones  are  not  always  harmless.  Others 
are  more  disgusting  than  daugerous. 

Scorpions,  centipedes,  and  leeches,  are  not 
pleasant  neighbours.  Innumerable  insects 
swarm  in  Borneo.  On  the  river  banks,  you 
are  tormented  by  mosquitoes,  and  on  the  sea- 
shore by  sand-flies.  There  are  also  poisonous 
flies  and  flying  bugs,  which  fiU  the  air  with 
their  evil  scent.    Most  troublesome  o£  all  «x^ 
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the  white  ants,  which  will  eat  up  an  oak  plank 
as  if  it  were  a  slice  of  cake. 

There  are  most  lovely  butterflies  and  beetles. 
Even  some  of  the  spiders  have  bright  colours 
and  curious  shapes.  There  is  the  leaf  insect^ 
which  is  exactly  like  a  green  or  a  withered 
leaf;  and  there  is  another  insect  which  is 
exactly  like  a  bit  of  stick.  You  could  not 
believe  that  they  were  insects  if  they  did  not 
walk  away  before  your  eyes. 

On  the  river  Re-jang,  and  in  other  places 
in  Borneo,  are  great  caves  where  swallows' 
nests  are  found,  such  as  the  Chinese  delight  in. 
They  clean  them  very  carefully  till  they  are 
like  isinglass,  and  they  boil  them  to  a  jelly, 
which  is  very  nourishing,  and  which  they 
make  into  soup. 

The  caves  at  Re-jang  belong  to  one  of  the 
Dyak  tribes,  who  gain  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  selling  the  nests. 

Coal  is  found  in  Borneo,  and  a  valuable  metal 
called  antimony.  Gold  also,  and  quicksilver, 
and  diamonds,  are  found  there. 

The  Malays  are  the  traders  of  the  country. 
They  collect  from  the  Dyaks  canes  and  rattans, 
which  grow  in  the  jungle,  and  bees'  wax,  for 
plenty  of  bees  live  on  the  lofty  trees.  They 
get  sago,  which  is  the  pith  of  a  beautiful  palm- 
tree  groNTm^  oxL  ^i3[i&  \sfv  ^ounds^  and  gutta- 
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percha,  which,  is  the  gam  of  a  magnificent 
forest  tree. 

Borneo  is  indeed  a  rich  and  beautiful  country, 
and  it  has  a  very  fine  climate.  But  that  part 
which  is  goyemed  by  Bajah  Brooke*  is  the 
happy  party  because  it  has  good  laws  and  wise 
goyemment.  It  has  also  what  is  better  still — 
the  Word  of  God;  no  people  can  be  happy 
without  the  Bible.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years 
since  English  missionaries  first  went  to  Bomeo.f 
Many  haye  belieyed  the  Gospel  which  the 
missionaries  brought.  One  chief  was  so  anxious 
to  learn,  that  with  two  others  he  walked  eighty 
miles  along  the  coast,  almost  all  the  way  through 
heayy  sand  or  mud,  till  he  reached  the  Mission 
house.  There  they  remained  six  weeks,  learning 
most  diligently.  One  old  man  was  yery  anx- 
ious to  become  a  Christian ;  his  wife  was  yery 
angry,  and  said  she  would  not  stay  with  him 
if  he  were  baptized  His  answer  will  amuse 
you,  '  If  she  will  go,  she  must ;  she  is  only  a 
tcoman,  and  her  judgment  in  the  matter  is  not 
likely  to  be  good.' 

Dyaks  loye  music  and  poetry,  and  delight  in 
singing  hymns  in  their  own  language. 

There  are  numbers  of  Chinese  in  Sarawak. 

*  Nephew  of  the  first  Bajah,  Sir  James  Brooke, 
t  The  Bhenish  Missionary  Society  also  sent  Missionaries 
to  Borneo,  about  forty  years  ago. 
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Once  some  of  them  rose  up  and  attacked  the 
Bajah,  and  another  time  the  Malays  made  a 
plan  to  kill  the  English,  just  as  the  Moham- 
medans did  in  Hindustan.  But  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Dyaks  caused  the  plan  to  be  discovered 
and  defeated. 

We  cannot  be  thankful  enough  that  there 
are  no  more  pirates  in  Borneo,  and  that  the 
Dyaks  have  left  off  their  cruel  customs.  But 
still  there  is  much  injustice,  and  there  are 
frequent  wars  in  many  parts  of  Bomeo.  Let 
us  pray  that  the  glorious  light  of  the  GkMpel 
may  shine  over  all  the  land,  and  that  Borneo 
may  become  altogether  a  Christian  country.* 


JAPAN 

Is  the  last  country  described  in  this  volume  of 
Far  Off.  It  may  well  be  called  far  ofE.  It  is 
sometimes  called  *  Far  East.'  f 

Of  all  Asia,  the  empire  of  Japan  lies  farthest 
towards  the  shining  East.     Its  islands  fringe 

♦  Kindly  revised  by  a  lady  who  lived  a  long  time  in 
Bomeo. 

\  A  periodical  called  Far  East  is  published  at  Yokohama, 
in  3apaii. 
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ihe  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  Its  lofty  beighta 
and  smoking  hills  look  across  the  calm  waters 
of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  to  America.  No  foot 
can  tread  farmer  east  in  Asia  than  Japan. 


Fu-ji-yama.* 


One  of  the  moat 
beautiful  mountains  , 
in  the  world  is  in 
Japan.  Its  name  is 
Fa-]i-yama.  It  is 
nearly  three  miles 
high.  It  rises  like  a  sugar-loaf  in  the  midst 
of  low  hills,  and  it  generally  looks  as  white  as 
sugar,  for  it  is  covered  with  anow,  almost  all 

*  Thu  picture  is  from  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam,  hj  kind 
pennigtion  of  ths  anthor,  Uis.  Bium^. 
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the  year.  A  beantifol  eiglLt  is  Fa-ji-yama  it 
all  times ;  and  it  can  be  seen  from  a  great  di»- 
tance,  wheflier  sparkUng  in  the  son  or  oto>- 
ahadowed  by  olouds.    Onoe  it  was  a  Toloana 

In  this  lovely  country  there  have  been  ter* 
rible  earthquakes.  There  are  often  slight 
shocks,  which  do  no  harm.  But  twenly  yean 
ago,  great  nmnbers  of  houses  were  overtumed 
in  Yeddo  by  an  earthquake. 

The  Japanese  are  islanders,  like  ourselves, 
but  they  have  more  islands  than  we  have.  We 
have  ttDO  large  islands,  whilst  they  have  /our, 
beside  a  very  great  number  of  small  ones.  In 
our  maps  the  largest  of  the  islands  of  Japan  is 
called  Niphan.  In  Japan  the  name  is  not 
Niphon,  but  Nippon ;  and  it  means  the  whole 
coimtry,  and  not  one  island  only.  This  great 
island  is  much  longer  than  Britain,  but  much 
narrower.  The  other  three  islands  are  much 
smaller  than  Britain.  Their  names  are  Yesso, 
Shikoku,  and  Kiusiu,  All  the  islands  together 
contain  about  as  many  people  as  the  British 
Isles. 

The  people  of  Japan  are  not  unlike  the 
people  of  China  in  form  and  face,  but  they  are 
not  so  dark,  because  Japan  is  not  so  hot  as 
China. 

In  the  northern  island  of  Yesso,  there  are 
some  curious  people  called  Ainos,  who  lived 


i  Tidal  Ware,  siiehoi  onee  dfstroyed  Simoda,     P. 
(From  lauanlrd  Vmunnrs  St  VI,  Miy  1, 1: 
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there  before  the  Japanese,  and  who  are  not  at 
all  like  them.  There  are  about  thirty  thou- 
sand Ainos.  They  worship  the  sun,  they  live 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  they  have  hair 
growing  down  their  backs  as  well  as  on  their 
heads. 

The  capital  of  Nippon,  or  Japan,  used  to  be 
called  Yeddo,  but  it  has  been  called  Tokiyo,  or 
the  Eastern  capital,  evei:  since  the  present  Em- 
peror came  to  live  there.  It  is  spread  oyer 
nearly  as  much  ground  as  London.  It  is  quite 
a  Japanese  city. 

Near  Tokiyo  is  Yokohama,  which  looks  just 
like  a  European  city.  Here  foreigners  live 
who  come  to  the  capital  of  Japan.  It  takes 
only  one  hour  to  go  by  train  from  Yokohama 
to  Tokiyo,  so  that  in  one  hour  the  traveller  seems 
to  leaye  Europe  and  to  reach  Japan. 

Not  far  from  Yokohama,  is  a  town  called 
Simoda.  It  is  a  place  to  which  our  ships  often 
ga  Some  sailors,  who  went  there,  have  given 
us  a  description  of  the  town.  Simoda  is  not 
Tery  large,  but  it  is  very  neat  and  clean  ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  the  streets  are  full  of  crows 
and  beautiful  hawks,  which  are  the  scavengers, 
and  pick  up  everything  they  can  find.  The 
houses  are  only  one  storey  high,  because  low 
houses  are  safer  in  case  of  an  earthquake. 
The  walls  of  the  houses  are  very  pretty,  for 
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they  are  covered  with  tiles,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  stucco  in  the  shape  of  diamonds, 
some  blue  and  some  white.  The  houses  are 
heated  by  charcoal  braziers,  and  have  no 
chimneys. 

There  are  many  cities,  which  look  beautiful 
at  a  distance,  but  which  are  odious  when  you 
enter  them.  Such  is  Constantinople.  The 
Japanese  cities  are  not  of  this  kind.  There 
are  other  cities,  where  the  streets  are  clesm,  but 
where  the  inside  of  the  houses  is  horrible. 
This  is  the  case  with  Lassa,  in  Tibet.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  Japanese  cities.  The 
inside  of  the  houses  is  as  clean  as  the  out- 
side. 

The  floors  of  the  houses  are  covered  with 
white  mats,  nearly  three  inches  thick.  These 
mats  serve  for  cushions  to  sit  upon,  as  well  as 
for  carpets  to  tread  upon;  for  the  Japanese 
do  not  sit  on  chairs,  like  the  Chinese,  but  on 
the  floor,  like  Hindus.*  The  mats  are  always 
three  feet  broad  and  six  feet  long.  As  every 
mat  is  the  same  size,  a  mat  is  often  used  as  a 
measure.  Instead  of  saying  that  a  room 
measures  so  many  feet,  as  we  do,  the  Japanese 
say  that  it  measures  so  many  mats.  There  is 
a  room  in  the  Palace  called  '  the  Hall  of  the 

*  You  may  sometimes  see  a  crowd  of  Japanese  waiting  at 
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Thousand  Mats/  Here  the  Emperor  sits  upon 
his  throne.  The  mats  measure  exactly  how 
far  any  one  may  come  into  the  halL  A  man 
of  high  rank  is  allowed  to  approach  the  throne 
many  mats  nearer  than  a  man  of  lower  rank. 

It  is  easy  to  furnish  a  room  in  Japan — 
nothing  is  wanted  but  mats.  As  soon  as  you 
know  the  size  of  the  room,  you  know  also  the 
number  of  mats,  which  will  be  required. 

The  Japanese  show,  by  their  mats,  their  love 
of  cleanliness  and  their  taste  for  simplicity. 
The  prince  and  the  peasant  both  have  mats. 
The  difference,  between  their  houses,  is  in  the 
size  of  the  rooms,  the  beauty  of  the  wood,  and 
the  fineness  of  the  mats. 

Instead  of  glass,  the  windows  are  covered 
with  white  paper.  They  are  adorned  with 
flower-pots;  sometimes  with  natural  flowers, 
and  sometimes  with  artificial  ones. 

The  rooms  are  warmed  in  winter  by  charcoal 
in  copper  pans ;  these  rest  on  stands  with  gilt 
legs.  The  ceiling,  the  floors,  and  the  walls  of 
the  rooms,  are  covered  with  paper,  on  which 
are  paintings  of  birds,  perched  on  trees,  bearing 
gold  and  silver  flowers.  The  rooms  are  not 
divided,  like  ours,  by  walls,  but  by  large, 
sliding  screens  of  fine  white  paper,  so  that 
they  can  be  made  larger  or  smaller  at  plea- 
sure.    At  night,  wooden  pillows  are  used,  with 
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a  roll  of  wool,  covered  with  soft  paper,  or  silk, 
for  the  back  of  the  neck  to  rest  upon. 

The  chief  ornaments  are,  large  gold-lacquered 
cabinets,  beautifully  painted,  elegant  porcelain 
jars,  and  expensiye  bronzes. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  people  who  live  in 
such  elegant  houses  wear  elegant  clothes.  A 
Japanese  gentleman  dresses  in  a  loose  tunic, 
a  kind  of  flowing  trousers  called  'hakamo,' 
and  a  sash,  all  of  which  are  made  of  silk  and 
crape,  and  wrought  with  various  patterns.  He 
wears  straw  sandals  and  stockings  of  white 
jean.*  The  front  and  top  of  his  head  are 
shorn,  and  the  hair  which  is  left  is  tied  toge- 
ther so  as  to  cover  the  shorn  part  and  to  fall 
down  in  a  little  tail  on  the  forehead. 

You  see  that  the  head-dress  of  a  Japanese  is 
very  different  from  that  of  a  Chinese;  for 
though  both  have  shorn  heads,  the  one  has  a 
^9  pig-tail  behind,  and  the  other  a  short  pig- 
tail be/ore.  So  precious  is  his  pig-tail  to  a 
Japanese,  that  if  a  shipwrecked  sailor  escapes 
death,  on  his  return  home  he  offers  up  his 
pig-tail  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  because  it  is 
his  greatest  treasure.  Hows  of  these  pig-tails 
may  be  seen  in  the  temples  of  the  sea-god.    . 

Tradesmen  dress  in  blue  cotton,  which  they 

*  Japanese  sooks  have  a  separate  diyision  for  the  great 
toe. 
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either  make  theniBelves  or  get  from  Man- 
chester. 

Men  of  high  birth  dress  entirely  in  the 
richest  silk  and  satin,  with  an  under  dress  of 
fine  crape,  which  washes  like  our  linen. 

Princes  now  appear  in  uniform  at  court. 
They  used  to  wear  enormously  long  trousers, 
trailing  two  or  three  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
huge  sleeves  like  butterfly  wings. 

The  Japanese  wear  large,  roimd,  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  made  of  black  lacquer,  with 
their  family  crest  emblazoned  on  them  in  bur- 
nished gold* 

Gentlemen  wear  hats  made  of  fine  gold  lac- 
quer, with  soft  silk  pads  inside. 

They  protect  themselves  from  the  sun  with 
an  umbrella.  When  they  go  on  a  journey, 
they  wear  large  caps  of  plaited  grass. 

The  ladies  of  Japan  are  shut  up  in  houses 
set  apart  for  them.  When  they  go  out,  they 
are  carried  in  closed  chairs,  called  norimons ; 
but  poor  women  walk  about  the  streets. 

Married  women  may  be  known  from  others 
by  having  their  teeth  blackened  with  iron,  and 
by  having  their  eyebrows  shorn  off. 

A  missionary  in  Japan  was  once  amused  by 
a  remark,  which  he  overheard  from  a  man  in  the 
crowd.  This  man  looked  at  the  missionary 
with  his  long  beard,  and  then  at  ln&  "Tn&b^^V^ 
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was  fiittmg  by  him,  and  said  of  the  lady,  '  I^ 
gentleman  has  shaved  off  his  beard/ 

The  mistake  was  not  as  strange  as  you  might 
fancy,  for  Japanese  ladies  are  generally  shorter 
than  foreign  ones.  If  the  missionary's  wife 
had  been  a  Japanese  lady^  she  would  not  have 
worn  a  hat  or  a  bonnet,  and  she  would  have 
shaved  her  eyebrows  and  blackened  her  teetb ; 
whilst  a  Japanese  gentleman  would  have  had 
a  hat,  and  eyebrows,  and  teeth  just  as  the 
missionary's  wife  had.* 

Japanese  ladies  take  great  pains  in  arranging 
their  long  black  hair,  which  hangs  down  their 
backs,  and  in  ornamenting  it  with  flowers. 

Poor  women  roll  up  their  hair  with  paper 
stuffing  and  many  hair-pins  of  yellow  bone, 
and  they  ornament  it  with  a  little  bit  of  bright- 
coloured  crape. 

Each  lady  has  a  small  cabinet  of  drawers  to 
hold  all  the  little  things  she  uses  for  her  toi- 
let, and  which  she  cares  for  very  much.  Her 
looking-glass  is  made  of  bright,  polished  metal. 

There  are  a  gpreat  many  hairdressers  in 
Japan,  for  people  do  not  do  their  own  hair, 
but  always  have  a  hairdresser.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  one  every  morning,  but 
labourers  have  one  only  once  a- week.  They 
smooth  their  hair  a  little  every  day,  but  when 

*  GHurch  MittuiMar^  Jvx>«nxU,  liwtncctor,  Feb.  1S79. 
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the  hairdresser  comes  they  let  it  all  down  for 
Idin  to  wash. 

Every  bride  has  two  mirrors,  which  are  the 
things  she  most  values.  In  Japan  the  mirror 
is  used  as  an  emblem,  just  as  the  cross  is  with 
us.* 

Japanese  women  wear  a  broad  silk  sash 
called  an  '  obi.'  It  is  tied  up  in  a  large  bow 
at  the  back.     Ladies  wear  very  handsome  obis. 

The  empress  has  thirteen  ladies  of  honour, 
who  never  wear  their  best  dresses  more  than 
twice. 

In  the  south  of  Japan  the  heat  is  gpreat  in 
summer,  and  the  winters  are  mild.  It  is  so 
warm  that  one  harvest  is  easily  gathered  in 
before  Easter.  Far  north  the  summer  is  short 
and  cool,  the  winter  is  long  and  fierce — so 
fierce  that  even  twentv  miles  from  the  shore 
the  sea  seems  bound  in  chains  of  ice.  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  great  difPerence  in  the 
climate? 

It  is  because  Japan  is  very  long.  From 
north   to   south  it  stretches    fifteen   hundred 

*  There  is  a  Japanese  fable  that  one  day  the  Sun  god- 
dess was  so  mach  offended,  that  she  hid  herself  in  a  caye  till 
she  was  enticed  to  leave  it  by  a  newly-invented  mirror,  which 
reflected  her  face.  She  is  said  to  have  given  her  mirror 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The  priests  can 
make  figures  appear  in  their  mirrors.  They  do  it  really 
with  aoids,  but  the  people  think  that  they  do  it  by  ipa^. 
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The  oUmate,  espeoially  in  the  aoiitli, 
is  mudh  more  agreeable  than  it  is  in  Ghina. 
lalands  always  haye  a  milder  dimate  than 
oontinent8.  The  north  of  Japan  is  so  near 
Asia  that  the  climate  is  ybtj  bitter;  but  in 
the  south  it  is  yery  pleasant. 

Wheat  and  grapes  will  not  grow  in  yery  M 
countries,  but  tiiey  will  grow  in  Japan. 

Rice  and  tea  will  not  grow  in  cold  countriei^ 
but  they  will  grow  in  Japan. 

The  flowers  are  beautifuL  The  camelh'a 
gprows  wild  in  the  hedges,  near  the  tea-plant, 
as  the  wild  roses  in  England  spring  up  among 
the  blackberry  brambles.  Many  beautiful  trees 
grow  in  Japan — oaks  and  chestnuts,  maples 
and  firs.  Some  of  these  trees  have  hard  names, 
but  are  lovely  to  behold.  One  has  crowns  of 
violet-scented  bloom;*  another  has  beautiM 
large  leaves  of  the  same  shape  as  the  maiden- 
hair fem.-f"  Both  of  these  trees  may  be  seen 
in  England. 

Japan  has  also  a  great  many  shrubs.  The 
hills  seem  always  bright  and. gay  with  ever- 
greens. In  May,  masses  of  azalea  cover  the 
country  round  Yokohama.  The  wistaria,  with 
its  bunches  of  lilac  flowers,  and  other  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs,  have  been  brought  from 
Japan  to  England,  where  they  grow  welL     In 

*  ColtkA  P9bi]lo^muu  t  SaliBburia  AdmntifoUom. 
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Japan,  many  of  the  trees  are  useful  as  well  as 
beautiful — ^the  ootton-tree,  the  sugar-cane,  and 
the  mulberry- tree  (which  feeds  the  silkworms), 
the  magnificent  evergreen  camphor-tree,  the 
wax-tree,  and  the  bamboo,  besides  the  banyan, 
the  orange,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  per- 
simmon (a  Japanese  fruit-tree). 

Bamboos,  ferns,  palms,  camellia  and  tea- 
plants,  full  of  red  and  white  blossoms,  have 
been  seen  growing  close  to  a  waterfall, 
with  icicles  hanging  down  six  feet  long, 
and  with  ice  at  the  edges  of  the  water,  in 
which  gold  and  silver  fish  were  swimming 
about. 

Japan  is  famous  for  beautiful  lilies ;  there, 
too,  the  handsome  coxcomb  grows  wild. 

Many  of  the  birds  are  very  pretty  and  very 
like  our  own — the  crane,  the  swallow,  the 
turtle-dove,  and  the  sunny  stork,  gleaming 
bright  in  the  sunUght  as  he  rises  from  the 
pebbly  shore.  There  is  scarcely  a  screen,  a 
tray,  or  a  fan,  which  is  not  ornamented  with 
his  picture.  There  is  the  bullfinch,  only  he 
has  not  quite  so  bright  a  colour  as  ours ;  and 
there  is  our  old  friend  the  robin  redbreast 
hopping  on  the  boughs,  only  with  another 
name,  for  in  Japan  he  is  called  redbeard.  The 
sparrows  twitter  and  chatter  as  they  do  here, 
and  the  dear  old  cuckoo  rings  his  mellow  bell 
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throngli  the  maple  oopaes  of  Nippon  just  as 
lie  does  in  England. 

A  traveller  in  Japan  describes  pheasants 
with  copper-coloured  tails  as  long  as  a  tall 
man ;  curious  bantams,  with  the  tail  falling  on 
each  side  of  the  neck;  and  dear  little  rice 
birds,  which  are  exactly  like  a  magnificent 
grain  of  rice  with  legs  and  a  bill,  and  which 
are  so  tiny  that  many  little  heads  may  be  seen 
peeping  out  of  one  nest. 

In  the  north  of  Japau  there  are  some  bean, 
and  there  are  also  badgers  and  martens,  and 
beautiful  antelopes. 

It  is  not  hot  enough  for  camels,  elephants, 
lions,  or  tigers.  There  are  many  snakes. 
Some  of  them  are  hu'ge,  and  some  are 
venomous. 

A  crab  was  caught  near  Yokohama,  which 
measured  twelve  feet  from  claw  to  daw — twice 
the  height  of  a  tall  man. 

Cuttle-fish  are  eaten  as  they  are  in  China. 

Ponies  are  the  animals  yon  see  oftenest  in 
Japan.  Shod  with  straw  boots,  they  travd 
over  the  mountain-paths,  bearing  their  loads 
of  silk,  tea,  rice,  and  other  things  to  the  sea- 
port towns. 

There  are  plenty  of  ponies  in  Japan.  Though 
they  are  smaller  than  horses,  they  are  di£Bcult 
to  mBXia^)  imd.  ^craiA^^ea  dangerous  to  ride. 
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When  a  great  man  rides,  he  is  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  break-neck  saddle,  and  holds  his 
bridle  of  silken  folds  in  both  hands. 

It  is  thought  vulgar  to  ride  fast. 

The  Japanese  ride  much  more  now  that  they 
have  given  up  the  custom  of  showing  respect 
by  getting  ofE  their  horse  if  they  met  any 
one  of  higher  rank.  They  used  to  get  out  of 
their  carriage  for  the  same  reason;  but  this 
is  not  done  now. 

Formerly,  however,  they  had  nothing  like 
the  carriages  which  they  now  use.  People  were 
sometimes  carried  by  porters  in  a  kind  of 
basket-work  chair,  called  a  cango  (kago),  in 
which  they  could  not  sit  upright. 

Sometimes  they  went  in  a  kind  of  palan- 
quin, called  a  norimon,  borne  on  men's 
shoulders.  These  norimons  are  closed,  and  are 
used  by  ladies  when  they  go  out. 

A  much  more  elegant  carriage  has  been 
invented  during  the  last  ten  years.  Some 
people  say  that  what  made  the  Japanese  first 
think  of  it  was  seeing  a  European  put  two 
wheels  to  a  chair.  This  carriage  is  now  very 
much  used,  and  is  called  a  'jin  riki  sha,' 
which  means,  man -power  carriage.  Some- 
times the  jin-riki-shas  are  made  with  different 
devices,  like  the  one  in  the  picture,  and  some- 
times they  are  made  quite  plain.     They  have 


two  wheels,  and  hold  one  person.  They  can 
he  drawn  hy  one  man ;  hut  if  you  wish  to  go 
very  fsst,  you  c&n  have  two  men  harnessed, 
one  hefore  the  other,  and  then  you  will  go 
along  at  a  tremendous  pace. 


As  soon  as  you  are  seated,  a  man  gets 
between  the  shafts,  and  lifts  them ;  he  then 
raises  the  bar  even  with  his  hreast,  and  pushes 
the  carriage  along  with  his  hands.  His  body 
18  often  beautifully  tattooed — perhaps  a  palm- 
tree  seems  to  spring  from  one  foot,  whilst  fruit 
and  flowers  grow  on  his  cheat,  and  birds  are 
seen  amongst  the  leaves.  Possibly  a  hage 
aboik  ia  ^Untied  otl  his  other  leg. 
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In  the  towns,  men  are  obliged,  hj  law,  to  be 
clothed ;  but  when  they  get  into  tiie  country, 
they  are  allowed  to  take  off  their  tight  clothes, 
and  to  show  their  curious  skin  pictures. 

It  does  not  cost  much  to  use  a  jin-riki-sha. 
You  may  go  in  one  some  distance  for  five 
pence. 

European  carriages  have  been  brought  to 
Japan,  and  Japanese  gentlemen  may  now  be  seen 
driving  their  pony  phaetons  along  the  road. 

There  are  many  goats,  but  no  donkeys. 
There  were  no  sheep  till  foreigners  brought 
them.  Some  years  ago  the  captain  of  an 
American  man-of-war  landed  in  Japan,  and 
brought  some  sheep  with  him.  When  the 
Japanese  saw  them  on  shore,  led  along  behind 
the  captain,  they  were  greatly  puzzled  to  know 
what  such  curious  creatures  could  be.  It  was 
said,  that  after  thinking  some  time,  they  con-< 
eluded  they  must  be  the  captain's  wives. 

When  the  first  sheep  was  landed  in  Yoko- 
hama, it  was  thought  to  be  some  wild  animal. 
An  English  merchant,  who  lived  there,  tried 
in  vain  to  get  a  coolie  to  take  charge  of  it. 

The  Japanese  never  eat  meat.  They  keep 
oxen  to  carry  burdens,  and  to  labour,  but  not 
to  be  eaten.  They  were  disgusted  when  they 
first  saw  foreigners  eat  meat. 

The  calves  must  be  the  happiest  calvea  ixk 
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the  world,  for  the  Japanese  do  not  milk  their 
cows.  They  make  neither  butter  nor  cheese, 
but  are  content  with  their  tea  and  their  rice- 
wine,  which  they  call  saki,  and  which  they 
always  drink  hot.  They  eat  their  rice  cakes, 
and  their  thin  slices  of  fried  vegetables,  with- 
out any  sauce.  How  unlike  the  Thibetans, 
who  delight  in  their  buttered  cake. 

The  Japanese  do  not  care  to  turn  any  of 
their  land  into  grass  meadows  for  the  pasture 
of  sheep.  They  prefer  planting  it  aU  with 
com,  rice,  and  sweet  potatoes.  How  unlike  the 
Persians,  who  value  mutton,  milk,  and  wool, 
and  who  would  not  part  with  their  flocks  for 
all  the  tea  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  eat  fish  and  fowl,  and  they 
are  very  fond  of  soy,  which  is  carried  about 
and  sold  in  the  streets.  A  very  little  meat  is 
eaten  in  the  seaport  towns  where  foreigners  live. 

Opium  is  not  allowed  to  be  brought  into 
Japan,  which  is  a  very  good  thing. 

When  English  noblemen  have  been  con- 
demned to  die,  they  have  been  beheaded ;  but 
when  Japanese  noblemen  have  been  condemned 
to  die,  they  used  to  be  allowed  to  kill  them- 
selves, which  was  called  '  Hara  £iri,'  and  was 
meant  to  save  them  from  what  they  thought 
a  disgrace.  It  has  also  been  called  tJie  '  happy 
deBpa\A\i.'     It  i&  now  some  years  since  a  Hara 
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£iri  took  place.  One  of  the  last  was  in  a 
temple  at  midnight,  before  some  people  of  high 
rank,  who  were  dressed  in  their  state  robes. 
The  nobleman's  dearest  friend  stood  behind 
him,  ready  to  cut  off  his  head  in  a  moment. 

There  is  only  one  emperor  in  Japan  now. 
Once  there  were  two  emperors,  who  were 
called  the  Mikado  and  the  Taik(hi,  or  Tycoon. 

The  Mikado,  or  sacred  emperor,  was  sup- 
posed to  come  direct  from  the  gods.  It 
was  death  to  look  on  his  face.  He  lived  in 
Miyako,*  a  sacred  city  in  the  centre  of  Japan, 
where  no  foreigner  ever  went.  He  was  shut 
up  in  his  palace.  He  was  always  succeeded  by 
his  son.  If  he  had  many  sons,  they  sometimes 
became  priests. 

He  never  wore  the  same  dress  twice,  and  he 
never  used  the  same  plates  and  dishes  twice. 
He  was  thought  so  holy,  that  after  every  meal 
all  the  porcelain  upon  which  it  had  been 
served  was  broken.  Everything  he  wore  was 
burnt  as  soon  as  he  took  it  off. 

The  second  emperor  was  called  the  Taikiin, 
or  Tycoon.  He  was  treated  with  great  honour. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  most  beautiAil  velvet 
and  silk.  His  breakfast  was  served,  to  him 
alone,  on  seven  or  eight  little  tables  beautifully 

*  Miyako  is  now  called  Kiyoto,  or  Saikiyo,  that  is,  the 
Western  eapital,  as  Tokiyo  means  the  Eastern  c&\^Ual. 


laoqneied.  If  «&y  (^  Hie  soUm  entered  hu 
]a«aaioe,  flicy  wore  oUiged  to  how  Uieir  hndi 
to  the  floor,  and  to  keep  them  down. 

He  was  duweafrom  one  of  fiye  prino^ 
familiwi,  irLo  were  the  greatest  of  all  the  fin 
handled  noUe  famflias  in  Japan.  Thne 
Japaneee  noUamen  were  immaneely  ricL 
They  were  called  Daimioe,  and  they  taA 
had  a  curioiu  derioe  or  arms  of  their  owil 
The  Taikfln,  or  l^xran,  had  three  hollyhodbi 
for  hia  device.  All  the  work  of  the  govern- 
meat  was  done  by  the  second  eonperor. 


i,  tlu  last  TaiJbin,  or  Tjfeixm,  in  hit  ooart  4\ 


SluUu-lliuhi,  the  laitoflke  Taikuni,  or  Tyfooiu,  of  Japan, 
taktn  1666,  in  everyday  drem. 

In  1868  the  whole  plan  of  government  was 
changed.  The  TaikCin,  or  Tycoon,  was  de- 
throned, and  now  the  Mikado  reigns  alone. 
The  princes  swore  to  he  faithful  to  him,  and 
they  now  form  his  court  and  House  of  Lords. 

The  name  of  the  last  TaikCln,  or  Tycoon, 
was  Stoteu-Bashi.  Once  he  had  all  power — 
now  he  is  never  heard  of.  He  lives  in  his 
own  caette  in  Tesso.  The  Mikado  is  now 
therefore  the  emperor  of  Japan.  He  has  a 
charming  empress,  whose  son  is  heir  to  the 
empire.     Instead    of  being    shut   u\i    in.  bi& 
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palace,  the  emperor   now    often    appears  in 
public  in  uniform. 

An  English  captain  went  to  dine  witk  ilu 
Minister  of  Marine  at  Yokohama.  He  Mt 
between  two  Japanese,  who  knew  but  Uttle 
English  or  French.  The  table  was  prettily  aet 
out  with  beautifol  yases  of  lovely  chiyBgn- 
themums.*  Each  guest  had  a  card,  on  wludi 
was  written  in  Japanese, '  May  happiness  be  to 
you  as  a  great  mountain,  and  your  life  a  riTer 
leading  to  the  ocean  of  eternity.'  The  goeit'i 
name  was  also  put  on  his  plate,  as  well  as  the 
menu,  or  list  of  the  dishes  served.  The  name 
was  in  Japanese  and  English,  and  the  menu 
was  in  Japanese  and  French.  Lanterns  were 
hung  about  the  grounds,  which  looked  loTely » 
and  after  dinner  there  were  fireworks. 

One  day  some  Japanese  ladies  came  to  see  an 
English  lady,  who  was  staying  in  their  land. 
They  brought  some  cakes  for  the  English  lady^s 
little  girl.  They  liked  her  yellow  hair,  for 
they  themselves  have  such  dark  hair  that  a 
light  colour  seems  strange  and  beautiful.  The 
English  lady  offered  them  chairs.  The  Ja- 
panese ladies  were  so  polite  that  they  did  not 
like  to   refuse  to  sit  down;  but  they  found 

*  The  chrysanthemum  is  the  flower  of  the  emperor. 
One  day  when  he  came  to  the  station,  it  was  ornamented 
mth  camellias  and  stadued  with  large  chryitauthemums. 
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themaelyes  so  unoomfortable,  perched  up  on 
chairSy  that  they  soon  sat  down  upon  the  floor. 
Then  they  took  out  their  tiny  pipes  and  filled 
them,  and  smoked  a  whifi  or  two.  When  they 
were  asked  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  they  con- 
sented— ^but  afterwards  made  faces,  and  stroked 
their  throats  to  show  how  it  had  burned  them. 
The  little  girl  by  accident  knocked  down  a 
glass  of  red  wine;  the  ladies  took  out  their 
pocket  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  up  the  spilt  wine 
— these  handkerchiefs  were  of  thin  paper. 
Ladies  carry  dozens  of  these  handkerchiefs  of 
fine  paper  in  their  pockets,  and  throw  them 
away  after  using  them  once. 

Another  time,  an  English  lady  went  to  see 
some  Japanese  in  their  own  house.  She  was 
iuTited  to  dinner.  The  dinner-table  was  nearly 
as  low  and  small  as  one  of  our  foot-stools. 
Upon  it  six  little  cups  were  placed,  containing 
pickles  and  sauces.  The  family  gathered  round 
this  little  table,  seated  on  the  mat-carpet  of  the 
room.  A  strong,  active  maid  waited  upon 
them ;  she  carried  in  one  hand  a  great  pan  of 
rice,  smoking  hot ;  in  the  other  hand  she  held 
a  great  ladle,  with  which  she  filled  some  little 
cups.  The  children,  who  were  sitting  on  the 
floor,  put  their  little  hands  into  the  great  rice- 
pan.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  behaving  in 
this  way,  and  were  seldom  reproved,  but  tkk 
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time  the  maid  was  displeased.  She  put  the  lid 
on  the  great  pan,  and  placed  it  again  on  the 
fire;  then  she  took  the  little  fellows  by  the 
hand  and  led  them  up  to  their  mother,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  a  big  baby  tied  by 
a  scarf  to  her  back.  After  the  children  had 
been  reproved  by  their  mother,  they  were 
allowed  to  have  their  dinner,  and  then  thev 
behaved  properly. 

Several  dishes  were  placed  on  little  tables. 
One  was  minced  fowl,  another  was  fish,  another 
— scraped  radish.  No  one  had  spoons.  There 
were  only  chopsticks  to  eat  with  and  to  help 
with.  These  sticks  are  popped  into  every  dish 
and  a  nice  little  morsel  fished  up,  just  as  each 
person  may  fancy. 

An  English  lady  went  with  some  friends  to 
dine  at  a  tea-house.  The  mistress  received 
them,  and  took  off  their  shoes  herself. 

Instead  of  doors  or  windows,  there  were  only 
lattice-work  screens,  sliding  in  grooves  and 
covered  with  paper.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  several  thicknesses  of  very  fine,  very  soft 
mats,  all  exactly  the  same  size — six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  broad. 

The  seat  of  honour  was  on  one  side,  and  a 
little  raised  from  the  floor.  Upon  it  were,  a 
little  stool,  a  bronze  ornament,  and  a  china 
vase  with  leaves  and  cherry-blossom. 
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Some  girls  brought  thick  cotton  quilts  to  sit 
on,  and  braziers  of  burning  charcoal,  for  it  was 
in  January. 

The  dinner  was  brought  in  on  a  little,  low 
lacquer  table,  on  which  were  a  pair  of  chop- 
sticks, a  bowl  for  rice  saki,  a  cup  and  a  basin  of 
hot  water.  Rice  saki  is  always  drunk  hot  out 
of  small  cups.  Four  Japanese  girls  sat  in  the 
midst  with  fires  to  keep  this  saki  hot  and  to 
light  tiny  pipes  for  a  whiff  after  each  dish. 
Some  of  the  dishes  were  sea- weed,  raw  fish,  and 
bamboo  shoots.  At  the  end  came  a  large  box 
of  rice.  After  dinner  there  was  some  Japanese 
tea,  which  tasted  like  hot  water  poured  over 
very  fragrant  new-mown  hay. 

Japan  is  famous  for  its  hcqtier  ware.  Lacquer 
is  a  kind  of  varnish,  and  this  varnish  is  the 
gum  of  a  plant.*  It  is  mixed  with  some  stuff 
to  colour  it,  and  then  it  is  spread  upon  the 
article  which  is  to  be  lacquered.  One  coat  of 
lacquer  will  not  do ;  there  must  be  several,  and 
each  coat  must  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  must  be 
well  rubbed  in.  After  five  coats  have  been  put 
on,  the  thing  is  lacquered  whatever  it  is — 
a  cup,  a  tray,  a  chest,  a  screen,  or  a  stand.  A 
lacquered   cup  will  hold  hot  tea,  and  a  lac- 

*  The  gum  is  from  the  Abies  firma^  a  pine,  mixed  with 
the  oil  of  a  Bignonia.  The  lacquer  is  very  dangeroas  when 
liquid,  and  poisons  the  system. 


qoered  plate  hot  eoup,  without  any  of  tiu 
lacqaer  coming  off ;  even  boiling  water  will  not 
injure  Japanese  lacquer. 


Bnt  the  lacquer  ware  which  is  now  made  ii 
not  aa  good  as  what  waa  made  in  old  timea. 

Golden  lacquer  ware  is  very  yaluable.  Quite 
a  little  box  is  worth  about  fif^  pounda,  and 
large  ones  cost  two  hundred. 

When  the  daughter  of  a  daimio,  or  prince, 
was  married,  a  number  of  beautiful  lacquer 
boxes  used  to  be  given  to  her,  with  tiio  isaHj 
device  \iainted.  on,  niveau,  in.  ^pld.     The  artist 


who  made  this  golden  lacquer  ware  wae  always 
dressed  in  silk,  and  worked  at  the  house  of  Qie 
great  man  who  employed  him.  He  could  charge 
what  he  liked.  He  was  never  refused,  what- 
ever he  asked. 

The  Japanese  have  a  horror  of  rain.  You 
may  see  peasants  walking  with  high  clogs, 
a  large  hat,  and  a  paper  umbrella.  The  jin- 
riki-sha  men  have  rain-hata,  and  rain-cloaks, 
and  straw  shoes. 


Coolit  in  M(  itrow  rain  coat,  which  coitt  one  thiUiag, 
and  kit  itraw  ihoet,  eott  one  halfiem«i. 


People  never  walk  arm  in  arm  in  Japan. 

Japanese  carpenters  work  very  well,  but  not 
like  ours.  Where  we  use  light  tools  they  use 
heavy  ones,  and  they  plane  and  saw  toicani* 
themaelres  instead  of  aicaj/  from  themselvee. 
They  often  sing  at  their  work. 


(TiipaBcte  Tailor. 

The  Japanese  are  very  industrious,  as  well 
as  very  clean,  and  fond  of  hathing  frequently. 
The  shopkeepers  take  such  care  of  their  white 
matting,  that  they  like  no  one  to  step 
npon  the   iplatCarm.,  where  they   sit   by   the 
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wayside,  without  first  teking  off  his  straw 
sandals. 

At  a  Japanese  bazaar,  crapes  are  sold  and 
1}eautiful  silks.  The  silk  is  as  good  as  the 
best  in  Italy.  Porcelain  also  is  sold  of  the 
more  delicate  kind,  and  lacquered  cabinets, 
trays,  cups,  and  boxes,  such  as  can  be  seen 
nowhere  else. 

People  buy  rice  in  Japan  as  they  do  bread 
in  England.  The  rice  is  very  fine.  After  it 
has  been  pounded  and  winnowed,  the  hran 
is  put  into  little  bags,  and  used  for  soap  in 
the  bath-houses.  When  the  bag  is  wetted 
and  pressed,  some  white  stufE  oozes  out, 
which  cleanses  like  soap,  though  it  does 
not  lather ;  but  it  is  not  liked  as  much  as 
soap. 

The  Japanese  are  very  ingenious.  They 
make  many  curious  things,  as,  for  example, 
little  pictures  with  a  tiny  patch  of  gun- 
powder at  the  back,  which  goes  off  if 
one  end  of  the  picture  is  touched  with  a 
match. 

Religion. — The  religion  in  Japan  is  chiefly 
that  of  Buddha. 

By  how  many  names  is  Buddha  known  P 

In  China  he  is  called  Foto,  or  Fu. 

In  Burmah  and  Siam  he  is  called  Gau- 
tama. 


And  in  Japan  be  is  called  Amida,  and  hit 
religion  is  called  HutsudiS,  or  Bijppo, 

But  there  is  another  religion  in  Jap^ 
called  the  Shinto,  which  is  chiefly  the  worship 
of  tlio  Smi  goddess,  and  which  is  the  religion 
of  the  emperor. 

The  Shinto  religion  tonu  dM  mn.  iate  % 
goddees,  and  ttunu  great  heroes  and  < 
into  gods,  wbo  are  wonihipped  vit&  t 
other  spirita.  This  nlig^  nya  tbat  Ae 
Hikados  are  deaoended  from  &e  Son  goddeai, 
and  that  is  vhy  th^  have  beui  treated  iritlL 
the  greatest  veneration  whilst  they  lived,  jnri 
like  the  Lamas  of  Tibet ;  and  that  is  why, 
also,  they  have  heen  worshipped  alter  thrar 
deadi. 

The  Shinto  was  the  old  religion  of  the 
country  before  Buddha  was  heard  of.  TSoir 
most  of  the  Japanese  have  left  this  andent 
religion  to  follow  Bnddha.  And  why?  One 
reason  may  be,  that  the  Shinto  religion  has 
no  idol.  The  Buddhist  religion  has  many 
idols,  and  people  naturally  like  to  worabqi 
what  they  see. 

Shinto  temples  are  sometimes  ornamented 
with  brass  images  of  the  crane.  They  have 
also  looking-glasses  of  polished  n^tal;.  to  show 
that  their  god  can  see  all  tbeit  .ttvgi^ttf.aa 
cLeaxVf  aa  ij^qo^Iq  <»xk.  sok  their  own  r«dq]dQW 
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They  have  crystal  balls  beside.  If  these  balls 
are  large  and  have  no  flaw^  they  are  very 
valuable. 

There  are  a  great  many  idols,  and  a  great 
many  temples^  in  the  old  Japanese  city,  which 
was  once  called  Miyako,  and  which  is  now 
called  Kiyoto.  One  of  these  temples  has  two 
flights  of  steps,  a  very  steep  flight  for  men, 
and  another  less  steep,  but  curved,  for  tcometi. 
But  many  of  these  temples  of  Kiyoto  are  now 
falling  into  ruin. 

All  the  Japanese  temples  are  beautifully 
situated  in  groves  of  high  trees  on  rising 
ground ;  while  the  voices  of  sweet-toned  bells 
or  loud  tom-toms,  are  made  to  soimd  in 
honour  of  the  gods.  The  roofs  of  these  temples 
are  most  picturesque,  with  their  pointed  gables. 
Japan  is  famous  for  its  bells,  and  is  said  to 
have  the  largest  bell  in  the  world,  five  times 
greater  than  the  great  bell  of  Moscow.  The 
bells  belong  to  the  temples  and  are  used  for 
striking  the  hours.  They  generally  hang  in 
a  curious  and  pointed  building  by  themselves. 
They  are  not  rung  as  our  bells  are,  but  are 
struck  by  a  heavy  billet  of  wood.  Near  Yoko- 
hama, there  is  a  famous  Shinto  bell,  which 
^unds  twelve  times  in  the  day  and  night. 
Bofne  Japanese  bells  have  been  sold  for  the 
lake  of  the  metal  they  are  made  of. 


Can^aniU  and  Dell. 


In  Japan  the  dead  are  almost  always  buried, 
thougli  in  some  parts  they  are  burned. 

An  English  lady  took  the  train  from  Yo- 
bohama  to  Tokiyo,  the  old  city  which  was  once 
called  Yeddo.  In  an  hour's  time  she  arrived 
at  the  station  with  its  glass  roof,  where  she 
heard  the  noise  of  hundreds  of  pairs  of  wooden 
clogs.  She  set  o5  in  a  jin-riki-sba  to  the  temple 
of  Shiba,  where  most  of  the  Taiktlns,  or  Tycoons, 
are  buried.  The  Japanese  way  of  building 
reimudedi  Vox  c£  &  ^ftxit,  «xa.<au^t  trees ;  for  Uie 
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ends  of  the  roofs  are  delicately  curved  like  a 
tent^  and  the  straight  pillars^  which  have  no 
capital  at  the  top,  and  no  base  at  the  bottom^ 
are  like  lofty  trees.  Outside  the  temple  of 
Shiba,  the  roofs  and  walls  are  carved.  Inside, 
are  gold  and  painting.  The  doors  and  railings 
are  of  foreign  bronze.  She  also  visited  the 
former  homes  of  the  mighty  dainiios.  In  the 
centre  of  each,  the  prince  uused  to  live  with  his 
family,  surrounded  by  a  wall.  His  other  rela- 
tions, who  L'ved  around  him,  were  surrounded 
by  a  second  wall.  Outside  this  second  wall, 
Uved  aU  the  prince's  friends  and  people, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  third  wall, 
which  was  very  thick  and  very  strong,  and  had 
a  tower  at  each  comer. 

She  saw  the  government  offices,  and  the 
emperor's  palace  and  garden,  which  is  like  a 
park,  with  tall  bamboos,  ferns,  flowering 
shrubs,  and  waterfalls,  whilst  thousands  of 
wild-ducks  and  geese  live  in  a  moat.  In  one 
of  his  palaces  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  re- 
ceived by  the  emperor,  who  used  once  never 
to  converse  with  his  ministers  except  behind  a 
screen. 

Next  day  the  traveller  went  to  a  place  called 
£amakura.  She  drove  along  the  excellent  road 
which  is  called  the  Emperor's  road,  and  which 
runs  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  otiiec« 


Jafontte  Teazle  at  Kamalaira, 

She  could  see  into  the  rooma  of  the  low  hooses 
which  she  passed,  for  their  paper  screens  were 
thrown  open  for  the  sake  of  the  inoniing  air. 
If  you  were  to  pass  these  houses  in  the  eves- 
ing,  yon  might  see  the  people's  shadows  re- 
flected on  the  screens.  She  could  even  see  the 
little  gardens  behind,  with  their  tiny  rockery, 
and  tree,  and  lake.  The  Japanese  do  not  hare 
gardens  like  ours.  They  are  satisfied  with  a 
few  flowers  in  handsome  pots,  bnt  they  love  to 
have  a  nice  flah-pond  or  a  miniature  mountain, 
with  perhaps  a  temple  or  a  bridge,  and  all  very 
■malL  They  love  tiny  trees  as  well  as  tiny 
gardens,  and  they  contriTe  to  make  little  dwarf 
tmw  gEOW  Y^  ^^^  treat  of  a  natonl  ciae. 
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Two  women  will  work  in  a  garden  all  day  lor 
five-pence.  Besides  palms  and  bamboos,  she  saw 
red  and  white  camellias,  growing  like  forest 
trees,  and  she  noticed  that  the  horses  and  cows 
wore  bells  on  their  tails  instead  of  round  their 
necks. 

Kamakura  was  once  a  large  city  and  a 
column  of  an  old  temple  still  remains.  It  is 
now  a  small  place,  but  it  has  a  famous  Buddhist 
image  called  Daibutz,  or  Oreat  Buddha.  (See 
picture.) 

This  great  bronze  image  is  nearly  fifty  feet 
high.  A  man  can  stand  on  its  thumb.  It 
has  golden  eyes  and  a  silver  horn  on  its  fore- 
head.* People  go  inside  this  hollow  image 
to  say  their  prayers,  or  rather  to  spit  them. 
The  prayer  is  first  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  then  chewed  into  pulp  and  spit  on 
the  imaga  If  it  sticks,  they  believe  that  the 
prayer  will  be  answered.  This  image  was  made 
about  the  time  that  William  the  Conqueror 
came  to  England. 

Visitors  are  sometimes  asked  to  taste  some 
sacred  wine,  and  to  eat  some  sacred  rice,  of 
which  little  packets  are  sold  at  a  halfpenny  each. 

*  The  horn  is  a  small  round  protnheranoe,  which  is  said 
in  India  to  have  grown  from  knocking  the  forehead  on  the 
gromid  in  prayer.  In  Japan  it  is  called  K5miy5,  and  from 
it  the  light  is  said  to  flash  which  guides  the  Bnddhist 
through  life. 
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Osaka  lias  been  called  the  Venice  of  Japan. 
It  is  not  far  from  the  inland  sea,  wliich  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  all  Japan. 
This  sea  is  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  con- 
tains three  thousand  islands.  It  separates  the 
little  island  of  Shikoku  from  the  largest  island. 
It  is  most  lovely,  and  like  a  chain  of  Scotch 
lakes  with  very  fine  scenery ;  there  are  pretty 
little  Japanese  villages  with  patches  of  green 
com  and  rice,  and  fleets  of  junks  with  square 
sails.  There  are  so  many  currents  in  this 
beautiful  sea  that  it  requires  great  care  and 
skill  to  guide  a  vessel  through  it. 

After  spending  some  days  on  this  inland  sea, 
an  English  officer  arrived  at  Nagasaki.  Here 
he  climbed  the  hills,  gay  with  azalea  and  wis- 
taria, and  dined  at  the  consul's  house.  He  ate 
there  some  sea- weed  jelly,  which  he  thought 
very  good,  and  he  noticed  that  the  servants 
made  very  low  bows,  and  that  there  was  an 
interpreter  for  every  two  guests. 

Whilst  he  was  at  Nagasaki,  he  saw  the  Feast 
of  Lanterns,  which  is  held  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  Their  spirits  are  supposed  during  this 
feast  to  visit  their  earthly  homes.  Their  rela- 
tions, therefore,  sit  at  their  tombs,  with  rice 
and  other  food  ready  for  them.  The  tombs  are 
decorated,  and  lighted  with  lanterns.  The  feast 
laata  \][iTQ^  d&^^.    The  first  day  is  for  people 
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wlio  died  the  same  year,  the  second  day  for 
those  who  died  the  year  before,  and  the  third 
day  is  for  all  the  dead,  and  especially  for  those 
who  died  at  sea.  For  them,  thousands  of  toy- 
boats  are  launched  at  midnight  into  the  har- 
bour, himg  with  lanterns  and  filled  with  food. 
They  float  silently  out  to  sea  whilst  the  hills 
around  appear  in  a  blaze  with  the  soft  light  of 
painted  paper  lanterns. 

A  Japanese  festival  is  a  pretty  sight.  The 
last  days  of  the  year  are  spent  in  house- 
cleaning.  On  the  New  Tear's  Day  the  people 
decorate  little  shrines  in  their  houses  and  along 
the  road,  and  put  rice-cakes  and  fruit  on  them^ 
in  order  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  may 
enjoy  their  essence.  It  is  very  pleasant  on 
new  year's  day  to  see  these  agreeable  people 
at  their  best,  and  to  see  also  their  booths,  which 
are  most  beautifully  arranged.  The  stalls  are 
very  pretty.  Some  of  them  are  for  lobsters  and 
ferns  only.  So  many  kites  are  flown  that  they 
look  like  flocks  of  birds.  For  the  new  year, 
sweetmeats  are  made  of  rice  and  sugar  in  the 
shape  of  little  hollow  balls  with  mottoes  inside 
them. 

Each  house  has  a  fir-tree  on  one  side  of  the 
door  and  a  bamboo  on  the  other,  and  be- 
tween them  a  straw  rope,  in  the  middle  of 
which  hang  a  boiled  lobster ;  a  large  orange ; 


ml'  Iff;  andalHt 


langlife.  To» 
old  age,  wlikli  is 


kng 
low  of  knsband 


It 

kai  by  tbe  Esqnnnaiix. 

^  ■•  2':^&^es  of  Soothem 


iT    SI' 


■niur   T»LTt:, 


*^^4 


zr*-  Tre  prore*:  people 
'«~:-ir  litler."  bur  '  vour 
Ti.-fT  ^viild  never  sav. 
*  TT^^  hc-ii'Mirable  hand.' 
r  tcp  to  the  kr'nom,  and 
si*  instead  of  the  left  side 
ix  Socie  of  their  writing 
is  borrowed  from  the 


r^  7inz!es^  h^Tc  a  gr^at  many  books  on 
iisrcrr.  inimal*.  and  relision.     Thev 
z  iz.  reading  alond.     More   people  can 
JxpiZL,  in  proportion,  than  in  England. 
'v^jltV*  J  bcKJkS.   some  Japanese  ladies 
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have  written  very  nice  ones.  One  of  their  most 
famous  histories  was  written  by  a  Japanese 
ladv. 

The  Japanese  resemble  the  Chinese  in  their 
love  of  learning.  They  always  carry  about 
with  them  a  memorandum-book,  and  a  small 
brush  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  brass  ink-horn. 
They  often  take  this  book  out  to  write  down 
English  words  which  they  wish  to  remember ; 
for  they  are  very  anxious  to  learn  English,  and 
to  increase  their  knowledge  of  everything. 
There  are  colleges  where  science  is  taught. 
There  is  a  -school,  where  three  hundred  scholars 
learn  English.  There  is  a  great  medical  col- 
lege, and  a  public  hospital,  where  hundreds  of 
Japanese  can  get  advice  for  nothing.  With 
the  Japanese,  karning  seems  like  play. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  light,  free  hand  the 
Japanese  write  when  they  begin  to  write  smalL 
Yet  you  would  be  amused  to  see  a  master  sur- 
rounded by  his  scholars,  each  with  Indian  ink 
and  a  brush  instead  of  a  pen,  and  writing  the 
same  pages  over  and  over  again,  till  they  are 
all  so  black  that  no  white  can  be  seen.  On 
each  page,  he  writes  one  large  letter  first,  then 
with  the  brush  he  goes  over  it  again  and  again. 
After  each  lesson  the  books  are  hung  out  to 
dry  in  the  air,  where  thf^y  look  like  so  many 
dirty  rags. 
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There  are  no  less  than  sixty-four  €lenie}it<iry 
schools  in  the  single  town  of  Kiyoto.  In  the 
districts  round  Kiyoto  there  are  many  mora 
The  children  are  obliged  by  government  to 
attend  these  schools,  where  they  learn  mathe- 
matics, history,  geography,  and  philosophy. 
Only  those  are  excused  from  attending,  who 
have  to  support  their  parents. 

Once  there  was  a  law  against  strangers 
landing  in  Japan.  But  now  foreigners  are  not 
only  allowed  to  land,  but  also  to  build  houses 
and  churches.  There  is  an  English  church  at 
Tokiyo  which  was  once  a  Japanese  house.  When 
its  paper  screens  are  thrown  back,  there  is  a 
pleasant  peep  into  the  garden  beyond. 

The  emperor  of  Japan  is  very  anxious  for 
his  people  to  learn  all  they  can  from  Euro- 
peans and  Americans.  Once  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Spanish  and  Portuguese  priests  had 
gone  to  Japan,  and  persuaded  numbers  to 
become  Roman  Catholics.  A  certain  emperor 
of  Japan  determined  not  to  allow  these  priests 
and  their  religion  any  more.  Thousands  of 
Japanese  Roman  Catholics  and  their  priests 
were  burnt  and  crucified,  or  thrown  down  a 
steep  rock  into  the  sea.  In  those  days, 
Japanese  mothers  used  to  bring  their  little 
infants  to  the  heathen  temples,  take  them 
\)y  \ke  ^TtQL^)  QSid  teach  their  tiny   feet   to 
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trample  on  an  image  of  the  Sayiour,  which 
was  laid  upon  the  groimd. 

This  custom  continued  for  a  great  many 
years  in  part  of  Japan. 

Some  Portuguese,  who  ventured  to  return, 
were  put  to  death.  This  writing  was  placed 
on  their  tomb  :  *  So  long  as  the  sun  shall  warm 
the  earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to 
come  to  Japan,  lest  he  pay  for  it  with  his 
head :  not  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  nor  the 
Christians'  God.'  For  three  hundred  years, 
the  Christian  religion  was  strictly  forbidden, 
and  even  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pieces  of 
silver  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  Christian. 

At  last  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  go  to 
Japan ;  and  now  all  nations  are  courteously 
received.  About  twenty  years  ago,  some 
American  missionaries  came  to  Japan,  and  ten 
years  later  they  were  followed  by  an  English 
missionary.  The  missionaries  could  not  preach 
in  public,  but  quietly  in  their  own  homes  they 
taught  the  gospel  to  yoimg  men.  At  first 
those  who  believed  were  persecuted.  One 
stayed  in  prison  for  three  years  rather  than 
give  up  his  Saviour.  All  the  time  he  suffered 
very  much,  for  the  Japanese  are  naturally 
cruel,  and  a  prison  in  Japan  is  very  imlike 
a  prison  in  England.  This  poor  yoimg  man 
had  very  little  food,  and  was  laughed  «.t  is^s'L 
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being  a  Christian ;  lie  was  also  bound  in  beavy 
chains.  Though  he  was  promised  his  liberty 
if  he  would  only  say  that  he  was  not  a 
Christian,  he  refused.  But  like  Joseph,  he 
behaved  so  weU  that  he  was  made  the  keeper 
of  the  prison. 

When  he  was  set  free  he  wrote  an  accoimt 
of  all  that  had  happened,  and  sent  it  to  Eng- 
land to  the  missionary*  who  had  taught  In'm. 
He  said  that  whilst  he  was  in  prison  he  had 
told  more  than  seven  hundred  people  the  good 
news  of  Gk>d's  sending  His  blessed  Son  to  save 
sinners,  and  he  believed  that  seventy  or  eighty 
of  these  people  had  begun  to  study  God's 
word. 

The  Japanese  government  now  know  that 
Christ's  religion  will  always  do  good  instead 
of  harm  wherever  it  comes.  It  has  publicly 
approved  the  printing  of  the  Bible  which 
the  Americans  have  begun  to  translat-e  into 
Japanese,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1876,  it 
publicly  established  the  Christian  Sabbath  in 
Jajmn. 

A  missionary,  seeing  a  book-stall  close  to  a 
Buddhist    temple,  asked  if  there    were    any 

*  Bevised  by  the  very  Missionary  referred  to  above,  the 
Bey.  George  Ensor,  G.M.S.  Also  by  Mrs.  Marshall,  late 
of  Yokohama.    See  also  Voyage  in  the  Sunbectmt  by  Mrs. 
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Christian  books.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  there  was  the  whole  Bible  in  Chinese,  and 
that  the  priests  not  only  allowed  it  to  be  sold 
there,  but  also  bou^t  it  themselves.* 

A  little  Japanese  boy  of  ten  years  old  went 
to  school  and  learned  English,  and  there  he 
was  given  an  English  Bible.  He  had  been  told 
that  if  any  one  learned  the  Bible  he  would  be 
able  to  fly  in  the  air  or  to  stand  on  the  leaf  of 
a  tree.  But  though  he  hated  his  Bible  he  read 
it.  When  he  came  to  the  miracles,  he  became 
so  impatient  that  he  threw  the  book  down,  for 
he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  true.  At  last 
he  not  only  believed  it  himself,  but  did  all 
he  could  to  help  others  to  believe  it.t 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  Japan 
now  is  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  arts  and 
manners  of  Europe  are  learned.  No  people  in 
the  world  are  greater  travellers  than  the 
Japanese.  They  visit  every  city  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  whatever  they  see,  they  seem 
able  to  bring  home.  They  have  not  only 
telegraphs  and  railways  of  their  own,  but  even 
Pullman's  oars.  Their  porters  ring  bells  just 
as  ours  do,  and  they  wear  exactly  the  same 
dark  green  clothes.  Their  postmen  go  about 
with  bundles  of  letters  and  newspapers,  and 

*  Church  MUiionary  Juvenile  Inttructor,  February,  1879. 
t  Juvenile  Offering^  June,  1878. 
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^fiarikims^  post-cudB.  They  lisTe  leuned  to 
vae  the  tdffphiina  They  have  war-dups  nd 
iron-eladsy  smi  beratifDl  lighthoiues  all  akng 
fheir  rocky  ooasts.  They  ha^e  also  left  off 
many  of  their  old  eiwiaiiifl. 

Of  all  the  Ji^Moiefie,  however,  none  are  more 
wonderfiil  than  an  old  man  of  Kiyoto,  who  is 
qmte  blind,  and  too  lame  to  walk  a  step,  and  yet 
who  is  80  wiae  and  such  a  lover  of  his  coimiry 
that  he  is  the  fmnd  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Japan*  Three  years  ago  a  pious  doctor 
paid  a  visit  to  his  humble  dwelling.  Tamamoto 
was  carried  in  to  see  him  from  another  room, 
and  said,  *I  like  vour  railways,  vour  tele- 
graphs,  your  steamboats,  and  all  your  wonderful 
machinery.  I  rejoice  that  your  learning  is 
taught  in  our  schools.  I  long  to  see  the  day 
when  your  laws  will  be  observed  here.  But  Japan 
wants  more  than  these — the  hearts  of  the  people 
must  be  changed!  The  hearts  of  the  people  must  be 
changed!  Buddhism  is  a  bundle  of  lies,  and 
though  the  teaching  of  Confucius  is  admirable 
it  is  not  enough.  I  believe  that  Protestant 
Christianity^  alone  has  the  power  to  change  the 
people's  hearts.** 

Dear  children,  the  loving  friend  who  wrote 
Far   Off,  Part    I.,  ended  it    by   saying   that 

*  HUntraUA  Minioiwacni  y««»^  Noyember,  187a 
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nothing  could  keep  out  the  Saviour  when  His 
time  was  come,  and  she  believed  that  it  was 
just  come  for  Japan.  How  much  would  she 
have  rejoiced  to  hear  the  words  of  Yamamoto ! 
How  much  will  she  rejoice  when  she  meets 
him  at  the  heavenly  feast !  Will  she  also 
have  the  joy  of  meeting  yw  there  P  In  her 
books,  she  has  often  invited  you.  Let  her 
voice  speak  to  you  now,  and  remind  you  of  the 
Saviour's  promise,  '  Many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  (Matt.  viii.  11.) 
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